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Behind the By-Lines 


The first issue the calendar year 1961 
marks the beginning the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary year Kappa Delta Pi, are 
happy present variety articles, some 
technical character, others which have 
more directly with the day-by-day prob- 
lems the teaching profession. 

The leading article, Technology and 
Social Change, George Axtelle, 
Professor Emeritus New York Univer- 
sity, now Professor Education Southern 
Illinois University, long widely known 
member Kappa Delta Pi. 

Dr. Marguerite Hall Albjerg coun- 
selor the Office the Dean Women 
Purdue University. She has chosen for 
the title her Why Bright 
Girls Not Take Suff Courses. With her 
husband, she co-author several volumes 
the field history and has been con- 
tributor leading educational and general 
magazines. 

Edwin Martin Assistant Superin- 
tendent Secondary Education the 
Houston Public Schools. his Basic Edu- 
cation and Sixty Years Later compares 
present-day emphases education with the 
earlier programs the Houston schools. 
counselor the Houston Alumni 
chapter Kappa Delta Pi. 

Thomas Briggs, for many years Pro- 
fessor Secondary Education Teachers 
College, Columbia University, writes very 
human article, Questioning Science. 
has long been well known leader and 
author the field secondary educa- 
tion and has had unusual interest the 
humanities, especially the field English. 

Lancelot Professor and former 
Head Vocational Education Iowa 
State University, Ames, Iowa. author 
two books, “Permanent Learning” and 


“Handbook Teaching Skills.” dis- 
cusses problem engaging the current 
attention the educational world. His 
subject The Academic Feud 
with the Educators. 

Orientations Prospective Teachers 
the contribution Lealand Stier, As- 
sistant Professor Education, University 
California Santa Barbara. Dr. Stier 
has been contributor several other edu- 
cational 

Douglas Lawson, member Kappa 
Delta Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, has sent Sugges- 
tions Concerning the Term Adjustment. 
the author several volumes 
curriculum development and school admin- 
istration. 1960 was the recipient 
Southern University Alumni Foun- 
dation’s first “Great award, 
From 1948 1954 was Dean the 
College Education his institution. 

Bertrand Evans, whom our readers al- 
ready know through his contributions 
Professor English the University 
California Berkeley. has contributed 
English and the Humanities. March 
1948 his article the “Battle the 
Books” was printed EpucaTIONAL 
teacher training the Department 
English the University California. 

Sidney Klein, Assistant Professor 
Economics, College Arts and Sciences, 
Rutgers University, his The East 
Western Education writes enlightening 
article the attention which being given 
the courses Asia American col- 
leges and universities. has written 
political science and economic topics for 
prominent magazines. 

(Continued page 256) 
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“Tf, outside the sphere science, there 
nothing but arbitrary decision, has the result 
the progress science and scientific rea- 
soning merely been place the keeping 
unreason the things that concern most, 
that say, the definition and the choice 
the essential, the good life, the good 
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said that per cent the world’s 
scientists are alive today. Professor 
Robert Oppenheimer points out that 
for the past two hundred years the in- 
crease the number people engaged 
the acquisition new knowledge, 
which the definition science, 
exponential function time and the 
characteristic period ten years. simi- 
lar plot the publications science 
follows the same Which say 


paper Raymond Aron, The Bulletin the 
Atomic Scientists, January, 1960. 

Robert Oppenheimer, “In the Keeping 
Unreason,” The Bulletin the Atomic Scientists, 
January, 1960. 
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Technology and Social Change 


that scientific progress described 
compound interest curve, curve 
whose slope rapidly approaches verti- 
cal line. extremely difficult ap- 
preciate the significance these state- 
ments. 

see something their signifi- 
cance recognize the intimate re- 
lations between science, technology and 
social institutions. How much the 
sense confusion, uncertainty, the psy- 
chology indifference and bewilder- 
ment and the excessive emphasis upon 
the material aspects life are the 
effects ever-increasing velocity 
social change, change which seems be- 
yond human control? 

Many years ago Ogburn 
pointed out the relative ease with which 
the material aspects culture could 
change, while 
tional aspects change very slowly and 
with great difficulty. Hence although 
technological change alters the material 
conditions life, and thereby affects 
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the the latter 
accommodate themselves the changed 
conditions but slowly and with much 
friction. This gap between the state 
technology and the social-moral-institu- 
tional called the “social lag.” 
attributed much the social malad- 
justment and social problems this 
lag. This suggests that science and tech- 
nology are the growing edges cul- 
ture, and mix metaphors the social- 
moral-institutional are but the tail 
the kite science and technology. 
this were the whole story our culture 
would really out human control, 
and would more free than any 
other people. 

The fact the matter that al- 
though the sciences and technology are 
the growing edges society, they them- 
selves derive much their interest 
from the general culture. Interest the 
improvement agriculture, the eradi- 
cation disease, the lengthening 
life; rapid transportation 
taneous communication, the production 
and use industrial products, 
matters defense and warfare, influ- 
ences financial support, and scientific and 
technological interest will focused 
upon such matters. the same time 
established social institutions may have 
massive disinterest scientific inquiry 
directed upon social-moral matters; 


without influential voices the public will 
indifferent behavioral sciences and 
scientific and technological interest will 
elsewhere, Thus public political 
and economic interest largely determines 
the number men working various 
fields inquiry, the scientific equipment 
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their disposal, the number papers 
and books published, scientific confer- 
ences held, and all the accompanying 
activities and equipment associated with 
scientific and technological research and 
development. 

But again this not the whole story. 
For the same time that science and 
technology are massively influenced 
other interests the culture, they also 
have certain autonomy, certain in- 
ternal logic. This particularly true 
the more fundamental basic aspects 
both science and technology. There 
also much that quite accidental, 
accidental the sense that was un- 
intended. The discovery radio-activity 
case point. The work Einstein, 
Plank and Bohr, much the work 
mathematics, had little anything 
with non-scientific interests. They 
were simply the fruits following out 
the basic problems their respective 
fields. Moreover, should noted 
that such basic inquiry, although inde- 
pendent non-scientific interests, con- 
tributes enormously them. single 
case point the development 
atomic science and technology. But what 
practical applications may made 
such basic inquiry quite unpredictable. 

Thus, although the sciences and tech- 
nology have certain autonomy and 
unpredictability, what use made 
their fruits, the respective emphases 
given them, depends upon non-scientific 
interests. Three such interests predom- 
inate today: The improvement 
health, public and private, profitability, 
and the administration and execution 
violence, warfare. terms the 
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men work the service these 
respective interests, the science and 
technology warfare greatly predom- 
inates. The second most powerful inter- 
est influencing the good science and 
technology economic, profita- 
bility. The improvement health and 
the increase longevity poor third. 
This distribution interest and em- 
phasis matter for surprise, but 
occasion for reflection. Defense, 
profitability and health are obvious and 
immediate values; they reflect our value 
priorities. However, should give one 
pause, for these are not our only inter- 
ests. The very advance science and 
technology will place increasingly 
heavy burden upon education, childhood 
and adult. Yet the scientific capital 
our exceptionally limited 
comparison with any these interests. 
automation replaces routine labor 
with machines, what are the non-readers 
and the slow learners do? This 
going increasingly urgent prob- 
lem both for the school and for society. 
the tempo social change accelerates 
how can the school equip young people 
make the social-moral accommoda- 
tions their ever-changing world? 
Children now entering school will 
reach their full maturity about the year 
2000 That world will more 
like ours than ours like that 1500. 
The common sense they inherit from 
will quite incompetent administer 
their world. Theirs will doubtless 
highly cosmopolitan world. The “col- 
ored” peoples will dominant roles. 
India, China, Indonesia, the Arabs, 
Africa, Latin America, who can say 
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what roles these will play 
that time? The most can for them 
cultivate the disposition ration- 
ality, the concern for means-conse- 
quence. How that? What 
might social psychology tell had 
the resources and the interest find 
out? 

The Committee Foreign Rela- 
tions the United States Senate asked 
the Stanford Research Institute un- 
dertake “an imaginative but scientifical- 
sound examination possible non- 
military scientific developments during 
the next decade, with estimate the 
impact such developments foreign 
relations.” This was estimable and 
indeed imaginative act. But note, 
assumes that the amount and kind 
research which might have relevance 
will extrapolation present re- 
search. Our problems foreign rela- 
tions are indeed crucial. But more 
imaginative act would have been 
underwrite program scientific in- 
quiry somewhat accord with its im- 
portance. 

The point want stress that 
have many other interests which are 
even more pressing than those upon 
which are devoting much scien- 
tific intelligence. altogether reason- 
able assume that had more 
edge social and behavioral char- 
acter, would not spending nearly 
much the military aspects de- 
fense. need economic science 
which could relieve the built-in 
obsolescence our present economy; 
one which could help direct our eco- 
nomic resources more vital purposes. 
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important are the achievements 
public health, need even more 
know how move people take into 
account the problem population, and 
act upon their knowledge and judg- 
ment. 


May return the quotation the 
beginning this paper. 


outside the sphere science, there 

nothing but arbitrary decision, has the re- 
sult the progress science and scientific 
reasoning merely been place the keep- 
ing unreason the things that concern 
most, that say, the definition and the 
choice the essential, the good life, 
the good society?” 
Has the writer that quotation exag- 
gerated the situation? Maybe, but not 
much. Let equally emphatic. 
suggest that popular common sense 
melange hangovers from tribalism, 
medievalism, early modern and subse- 
quent Ideas and values which 
may have had relevance one period 
history have inertia that persists 
through the centuries and cultural 
epochs. Much the confusion de- 
mocracy results from the inheritance 
ideas and values whose origin were pre- 
democratic, pre-industrial, pre-scientific. 
If, matters that are essential our ex- 
istence and progress, the good life, the 
good society, are under the control 
such common sense, our children face 
perilous future indeed, they live 
tell the tale. 

must realize that are rapidly 
becoming 
ciety. That say, must recognize 
the central role science 


January 


nology and develop well considered 
policy relating science 
nology. Congress struck out the provi- 
sion for the social-behavioral sciences 
when established the National Science 
Foundation. Yet the time not far off 
when must see that these are the 
sciences utmost importance our 
survival. Otherwise are the mercy 
technological change which, while 
profoundly affecting 
conditions life, quite regardless 
them. 

not propose social science tech- 
nocracy any more than propose 
natural science technocracy. propose 
rather that position base our 
decisions upon scientific knowledge, 
rather than upon the arbitrary unreason 
popular common sense. propose 
that deliberately cultivate the cus- 
tom rationality. this need 
the help social psychology, and prob- 
ably other behavioral sciences. 
see the most important single scien- 
tific achievement for which should 
strive. But this only illustration 
our scientific needs. For the long future, 
our need basic research. not mean 
disparage applied research, but 
the fundamental developments which 
open new eras, new vistas. need 
scientific policy which gives support 
rounded scientific program which 
will enable our society maintain 
effective relationship between the ma- 
terial and the social-moral aspects our 
culture. 

But the sciences grow slowly their 
earlier stages and gather momentum 
with time. pointed out earlier the 
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sciences grow cumulatively, their growth 
describing compound interest curve, 
curve whose slope continuously ap- 
proaches the vertical. Hence, cannot 
expect immediate results from increased 
emphasis upon the behavioral sciences. 
Even though developed balanced 
scientific policy the near future 
would probably generation before 
began pay off terms social ap- 
plications. the meantime, our institu- 
tional psychological problems accumu- 
late. 

briefly summarize what have 
said far: The children now entering 
elementary school will the height 
their powers the year 2000, when 
the world will more like our own 
than like that 1500. This raises 
the very serious question, what can 
education, from the kindergarten 
the graduate school, for them that 
will relevant the world their 
maturity? noted that social change 
appears the tail the kite sci- 
ence and technology, yet social interests 
large measure govern the develop- 
ment science and technology. Prin- 
cipal among these interests are the ad- 
ministration violence, profitability, 
and health. Somehow must achieve 
more balanced control science and 
technology they are serve human 
values more generously, and the on- 
coming generation have measure 
control over the fundamental de- 
velopments the sciences, might 
exercise considerable control over their 
applications technology, and their in- 
fluences upon social institutions. This, 
least seems the possibility. 
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But can Control the Impact 
Technology Social Institutions, 
Much Less the Course Development 


The answer this question 
found the answers two more ques- 
tions. What need know, and 
how find out? need know 
what technological developments will 
likely occur one two decades before 
they actually occur. Moreover this 
knowledge needs widely shared 
the public both adult and child. How 
find out? Men their laboratories, 
their studies, their work shops, are now 
work the scientific developments 
which will begin exercise their influ- 
ence upon social institutions decade 
two hence. Television and radio were 
predicted least quarter century 
before they became commercially feasi- 
ble. cannot predict the appearance 
fundamental scientific principles, once 
they have appeared takes time for 
their applications worked out and 
developed. These can predict, not 
means crystal ball, but looking 
scientific journals, laboratories and 
workshops what now going on. 


Over the long pull, the greatest scien- 
tific impacts are likely result from the 
discovery new scientific principles. Such 
discoveries are relatively unpredictable. 
the other hand, there usually fairly long 
lead time between radical new discovery 
and the social effects resulting from it, be- 
cause takes time devise and test new 
inventions which apply the new principles, 
introduce them practically, and diffuse 
them widely. This gives time for advance 
notice possible effects come. There- 
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more than decade ahead should most 
cases, not suffer too decisively from the 
low predictability radical new discov- 
eries. 

Experience with past efforts forecast 
scientific developments suggest further: 
(1) that the errors are, balance, likely 
long pure speculation and fantasy are 
avoided; and (2) that predictions about 
broad trends and about social effects are 
more likely right than prediction 
about specific discoveries and inventions. 
This last follows from the fact that there 
are often several ways accomplishing 
something, one does not work, perhaps 
another 


But have mind something more 
than need also percep- 
tion possibilities. The above quotation 
assumed that the social effects tech- 
nology were automatic response 
technological changes. The fact the 
matter that technological develop- 
ment may adapted variety 
ways. our business make them 
serve range values. need con- 
stantly relate technological develop- 
ments human need and human pos- 
sibilities. Consider for moment what 
might have been done with radio and 
television had their future been known 
widely for couple decades before 
their advent; had the public consid- 
ered what human values they could have 
been made serve besides entertain- 
ment, profitability and vendability. So- 
ciologists, social psychologists, and social 
philosophers, journalists and educators 

Eugene Staley, “Scientific Developments and 


Foreign Policy,” The Bulletin the Atomic 
Scientists, January 1960. 


could have called the attention the 
public the great possibilities using 
them for educational, cultural, public 
information and public discussion pur- 
poses which could have immeasurably 
advanced both our political literacy and 
our general culture. Before vested in- 
terests had achieved control, social pol- 
icy could have been formed which 
would have maximized their human 
values, This might have been done 
ways which would have but little af- 
fected their profitability that. 


suggestion really very simple. 
propose the formation public in- 
stitution whose business antici- 
pate the future science 
nology far possible. should 
from various sciences and techniques. 
They should work teams that there 
would interaction between specific 
disciplines and technologies and sociolo- 
gists, anthropologists, political scientists, 
and social philosophers, try see the 
variety effects and possibilities which 
might flow from particular invention 
discovery, from trend de- 
velopment. The social consequences 
technological development will de- 
pend upon the way which made 
use of. give thought the 
possible ways making use techno- 
logical developments, our society 
the mercy accident, can however 
note different ways which they might 
used and the probable varied conse- 
quences the different ways and choose 
among these ways that way which prom- 
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the most human values served. 

But how could this information and 
thinking made available the public 
that they could take advantage 
and act upon it? Science journalists and 
educators should also the staff. 
Science journalism has become im- 
portant branch the profession. Sci- 
ence news, What more, anticipation 
future developments also news. 
The findings this institution could 
made feature news, matter general 
public interest. What more, children 
and young people are commonly much 
more interested and informed about 
recent technological developments than 
are adults. The findings could pre- 
pared for children and young people 
collateral readings associated with their 
various studies 

The findings might well become mat- 
ters interest various professional 
and scholarly societies well ma- 
terials upon which business and industry 
might plan more intelligently. short, 
the future might become news for the 
society generally, because affects their 
several interests profoundly. re- 
sult public discussion and the educa- 
tion young people, the society would 
not unprepared for new develop- 
ments, but could have deliberated upon 
them and have developed public and 
private opinions, policies and plans for 
making them serve wider and more 
comprehensive values and functions. 

Our society has become much too 
complex and too cosmopolitan permit 
its future governed accident. 
much easier form policies regard- 
ing new developments before they have 
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become built into our institutions and 
have developed range vested inter- 
ests. host human values are suffer- 
ing from the domination few values 
which govern the direction our fu- 
ture. Much the sense helplessness 
and indifference the result the fact 
that people feel they have little any- 
thing say about the world they live 
in. could provide them with some 
measure foresight and choice, sense 
anticipation, their sense alienation 
would measurably diminish. 

proposing that introduce 
foresight into both the democratic and 
the educational The past past 
and done for. can’t easily change it. 
The present without foresight almost 
determined and finished. Only with 
foresight does intelligence, purpose, 


values and choice come into play, and 


with these measure control and 
freedom. For achieve freedom only 
can control our future. 


AND THE FuTuRE 


The popularity science fiction 
expression our interest the future 
and science and technology. have 
pointed out the interest children and 
young people have recent technologi- 
cal developments. There every reason 
believe that should materials pre- 
pared for various age and maturity lev- 
els based upon scientific study the 
future they would enlist lively inter- 
est. Moreover they would particu- 
lar value helping students appreciate 
the social aspects our culture. They 
would come appreciate their ecologi- 
cal character, and their interest the 
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purely scientific technological ma- 
terials would carry over into the social 
and more broadly human aspects. More 
than this they would stimulate their 
imagination and reflection. they con- 
templated alternative possibilities their 
own preferences would come into play. 
Learning and thought would take 
dynamic and value quality. Moreover, 
would bridge the gap between the natu- 
ral sciences and technology and the social 
and moral aspects our culture. 

Nor would they learning about 
something that belongs only the 
school. Children would have subjects for 
discussion among themselves and with 
their parents and other elders. They 
would participating the develop- 
ment public opinion direct way. 
These materials might find their way 
into their study the sciences, the so- 
cial studies and even history. the 
college level even more than the sec- 
ondary elementary level the concern 
for the future would have the effect 
unifying the natural and the social sci- 
ences and the other The 
question the good life would take 
pertinence because their decision, their 
preferences, would come into play. The 
sciences, natural and behavioral, would 
serve instruments human values. 
Even more they would seen crea- 
tors new values they opened 
new possibilities, new ends, new pur- 
poses. Professional and adult education 
would become oriented the future. 

The scientific exploration the de- 
velopments and possibilities the fu- 
ture would provide common interest 


for all ages, for all occupations and pro- 
fessions. would enable the public and 
their political representatives shape 
technology social values. would 
build heightened morale, healthy 
concern for our common life. would 
bring into consideration more funda- 
mental values, and verging religion 
promote concern for the subtler and 
more human possibilities human life. 
would stimulate wider range 
social interests which would feed back 
into the interests scientists, and effect 
even the more basic aspects the sci- 
ences. being prepared for the future 
could meet with courage and an- 
ticipation. 

helping the present generation 
students meet their future, would, 
believe, best prepare them for the year 
2000. would equip them for free- 
original quotation with which opened 
this paper, might hope that “the re- 
sult the progress science and scien- 
tific reasoning” would not place 
“in the keeping unreason the things 
that concern most, that say, the 
definition and the choice the essen- 
tial, the good life, the good so- 
ciety.” might hope that outside the 
sphere science decision might be- 
come well considered, intellectually re- 
sponsible, made terms considera- 
tions means-consequence. creating 
institution for scientifically exploring 
the future, basis for our essential 
choices, might build democratic 
freedom and control into our civiliza- 
tion. 
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Why Bright Girls Not 
Take Stiff Courses? 


AMERICAN PUBLIC was 
prised James Conant’s asser- 
tion his study the American high 
school that too many bright girls avoided 
the stiff courses. was startled when 
learned that less than half the top 
twenty-five per cent all high school 
graduates completed college; and the 
students the top ten per cent high 
school who did not college, two- 
thirds were women. Living demo- 
cratic society should something more 
than “an invitation share common 
mediocrity.” should mean that each 
individual educated the limit 
his capacity. Many the academically 
talented students—about fifteen per cent 
the high school population—have 
been neglected and they should receive 
more attention. 

Women now constitute thirty-three 
per cent the national labor market, 
and the National Manpower Council 
predicts that the schoolgirls today 
may spend twenty-five years more 
work outside the home. With more aca- 
demically talented girls than boys fail- 
ing continue their schooling, and with 
the demand mounting for women’s serv- 
ices the labor market, the question 
asked, why many smart girls side- 
step the difficult subjects? 


First, the American mores have con- 
tributed their doing so. From infancy 
girls are encouraged play with dolls, 
boys with mechanical toys. Daughters 
are introduced such stories Heidi 
and Little Women while sons revel 
books adventure and science-fiction. 
Parents frequently are worried that lab- 
oratory courses and advanced mathe- 
matics may too taxing for Mary 
though not for John. the family’s 
budget restricted, usually the son 
favored continue his education rather 
than the daughter. Many parents not 
realize that their appreciation and en- 
couragement daughter’s pursuit 
academic excellence might vital 
factor her decision on, and 
her attaining happiness 
Girls more than boys seem need this 
kind sustaining support. 

Often men are allergic feminine 
competition for the masculine ego 
some demands that the male superior 
things the mind. Occasionally 
uninformed men sincerely argue that 
women are incapable doing serious 
research and, therefore, discourage their 
taking the training required for such 
work, Engineers tend regard their 
profession masculine preserve and 
rarely welcome aspiring women engi- 
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neers. Dean John Dunning Co- 
lumbia University’s School Engineer- 
ing regrets this part because means 
the loss many potentially competent 
female engineers. Also Arthur Flem- 
ming contends that women are wel- 
comed neither the engineering 
schools nor for graduate work the 
sciences. other words, the fair sex 
“conditioned” away from the sciences. 
However, heartening note that 
today both engineering and science, 
some institutions are encouraging the 
enrollment promising women stu- 
dents and are also employing increas- 
ingly women professors these fields. 

Then too, the overly protective male 
often urges the girls avoid exacting 
courses too fatiguing, and sometimes 
expresses the hope that Ais future wife 
will take conventional college course 
designed for women. takes strong- 
minded female persist arduous in- 
tellectual activity the face such 
adroit masculine propaganda. 

Even teachers recognize the many 
obstacles girl’s success science, 
mathematics, engineering, and medicine 
and, therefore, hesitate encourage her 
attempt it. They suspect that she may 
not have the determination persevere, 
and she does, there may difficulty 
trying place her. Also the instruc- 
tor surmises that Mary may much 
happier and better adjusted she ma- 
jors traditional feminine field such 
home economics. 

But the most powerful influence the 
majority young people encounter 
college campus the student culture. 
The recent studies Professors Ed- 
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ward Eddy, Jr., Nevitt Sanford and 
Phillip Jacob indicate that neither 
the professor nor his course content 
important what the senior teaches 
the freshman. those women’s col- 
leges where being intellectual not held 
real esteem, girls find extremely 
pursue genuine intellectual 
goals. Many students coeducational 
institutions face similar problem. 
only few American Colleges and uni- 
versities does the pursuit excellence 
have paramount place. The seniors, 
therefore, are more likely in- 
structing the freshman girls the 
pleasures campus life than extolling 
the virtues the quest learning. 


Second, young women are reluctant 
tackle difficult courses which they be- 
lieve will not useful them. Sur- 
prisingly they grade down the degree 
successful wife and mother. Yet such 
person’s daily tasks demand that she 
competent psychology, home econom- 
ics, the fine arts, political economy, pub- 
lic affairs well skillful human re- 
lations, She potent force deter- 
mining the cultural outlook her home 
and the cultural level her community. 
Anyone who believes that her education 
less significance than that, say, 
engineer historian needs ex- 
amine the facts domestic life. 

President Griswold Yale maintains 
that the better the education the 
mother, “the better the education 
her children and the better the school.” 
fact, when able girl avoids 


“solid” subject for pleasing but super- 
ficial course—for example, biology for 
baton twirling—her intellectual growth 
restricted and society suffers need- 
less waste. 

Actually any woman who has acquired 
awakened and disciplined mind starts 
with intellectual advantage any 
kind work. With this country’s ac- 
celerated divorce rate and with the fe- 
male’s increasing propensity outlive 
the male, young lady’s prospect 
marriage for working some years 
widow steadily mounting. Whether 
she labors where her general compe- 
tence should put her, merely holds 
humdrum job depends primarily the 
calibre her intellectual training and 
her adult capacity continue learn. 

Moreover, those girls who disparage 
serious academic learning aid 
the homemaker should note Professor 
Nevitt Sanford’s study about the good 
students, They most frequently had 
mothers with intellectual interests and 
aspirations whereas the poorest students 
had mothers who urged college attend- 
ance for its social prestige. Also his find- 
ings showed that general the abilities 
and attributes that make for the college 
woman’s success the home also make 
for her success work outside it. 

Third, many girls believe that being 
well-grounded the “solid” subjects 
will handicap them for marriage. one 
subscribes the theory that most ladies 
from eighteen twenty-five are shop- 
ping for husband, one might suspect 
that their chief concern will what 
the young men desire young women 
rather than what the college academic 
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curriculum offers young women. 

Many the smart girls learn quick- 
that “letting their brains show” can 
obstacle dating and impedi- 
ment matrimony. Consequently they 
carefully conceal their superior apti- 
tudes and often deliberately skip the 
more exacting subjects. Sometimes they 
carefully display interest traditional- 
feminine areas study, and ignore 
their own predilection for chemistry, 
political science, the 
guage. Adults should help young peo- 
ple dispel the misconception that 
unwomanly for girl have intelli- 
gent grasp nuclear physics English 
constitutional law yet “ladylike for 
her fly around the world serving 
cocktails.” 

times the eager young males pro- 
mote the idea that any normal, attrac- 
tive girl desires marriage above all 
things, and usually she does. But they 
argue persuasively that the sooner the 
event, the better. Too often the aca- 
demically talented girl marries, drops 
out college take job help her 
husband through. Some these mar- 
riages, especially between young people 
ability and mutual consideration, 
work out well. But frequently gifted 
young girl’s intellectual development 
arrested with grave loss herself, her 
family and her 

Probably there need for some en- 
lightenment ameng the young bloods. 
might pointed out that girl can 
both smart the head and smart 
the figure. She can intelligent well 
companionable. She can very able 
and also very loveable. Perhaps also 
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there need for encouraging the gals 
believe more firmly themselves and 
their potential; realize that there 
time for both first-rate education 
and for happy marriage; under- 
stand that the joys matrimony and 
the middle years are often enhanced for 
those with well-trained minds and with 
enlarged vision. 


Lastly, the girls lack the motivation 
tackle the more onerous courses. The 
thirst for knowledge not one the 
major reasons for which the majority 
girls enter college today. They 
make friends, find husbands, acquire so- 
cial adjustment, obtain vocational train- 
ing, and because the accepted thing 
do. Consequently, relatively few 
young ladies have the inclination pass 
those subjects which require light 
homework loads. 

Dr. Conant has also observed that 


girls high school avoid the stiff sub- 
jects since their rank their graduating 
class used many universities the 
basis for their admission. Such myopic 
shrewdness also appears among the co- 
eds the college campus when some 
them enroll the easier subjects 
that they can meet more readily the 
scholastic requirement sorority 
pledging, for making coveted hon- 
orary, for gaining more time for their 
favorite student activity. 

Fortunately, 
there nucleus academically tal- 
ented girls who are eager acquire the 
technique learning and develop 
the art thinking. They quickly dis- 
cover that studying prerequisite 
learning, and that even potentially 
brilliant mind functions inadequately 
when not disciplined thinking. But 
their number vastly smaller than 
should be, and that fact cause for 
serious public concern. 


Unesco stands for systematic endeavor, civilized man quest 
peace, replace ignorance knowledge, misery and need well- 
being. And with renewed confidence that see the eventual 
outcome this struggle for synthesis being carried man- 
kind—confidence that man will emerge the master, will force the 
machine into submission and freely avail himself the fruits tech- 
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Basic Education and Sixty Years Later 


NEEDLEss say that has been 
very difficult for our city authori- 
ties furnish buildings and teachers 
enough meet this rapid growth. 
not matter willingness, for the city 
authorities Houston have manifested 
appreciation the importance 
our school system and genuine con- 
cern for its welfare. merely mat- 
ter finding the money sufficiently 
large quantities.” wrote the Super- 
1900. “The schools have 
gained population just have other 
school systems similar cities through- 
out the country”; the Superintendent 
the Houston schools 1900 said, “The 
success teacher depends in- 
considerable extent upon the way 
which her room equipped with such 
matters maps, globes, dictionaries and 
other books reference.” observed 
that schools the turn the century 
had some the same problems that 
confront schoolmen today. 

Another interesting aspect the 
problems which superintendents faced 
was that in-service training. Also 
the turn the century the Superin- 
tendent reports about the School Mas- 
ters’ Roundtable, which was composed 
largely principals who made study 
the leading systems city schools 
it. The school systems studied 1900 
the School Masters’ Roundtable in- 
cluded such cities Boston, St. Louis, 


San Francisco, Cleveland, Kansas City 
and Atlanta. The work was conducted, 
according the Superintendent, the 
basis comparison with the schools 
Houston. this study the Superintend- 
ent points out that Houston had the 
largest high school building the 
South and probably the largest high 
school enrollment. interesting 
observe however, that attendance 
girls exceeded the boys enrollment 
twice their number. The Superintendent 
states, “It will noted that from this 
that there had been one boy more 
attendance, there would have been ex- 
actly one boy every two girls en- 
rolled.” 

the course study, the Super- 
intendent the Houston schools 
1900 recommended the Board 
Education that the plan 
instruction used the intermediate 
grades for that year. recommended 
also that attention given the mat- 
ter manual training the schools and 
that free kindergartens part the 
Houston school system. this time 
also the first semi-annual graduation was 
instituted the Houston schools. 


The high school curriculum the 
1900’s was three types: classical, 
modern language and commercial. 
the classical track, such subjects these 
were offered: English, Algebra, Civics, 
Latin and alternate between German 
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and Spanish. the modern language 
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English, Algebra, Civics, German 


track, the curriculum had English, Spanish, Commercial Arithmetic, The 


bra, Civics, German Spanish. the 


commercial track, the curriculum had 


CLASSICAL 
English 
Algebra 
Civics 

Latin 
German, op., 
Spanish, op., 


English 

General History 
Algebra 

Latin 

German, op., 
Spanish, op., 
Physical Geography 
Greek, op., 


English 
General History 
Geometry 
Latin 

Botany 

Spanish, op., 
German, op., 
Greek, op., 


English 
General History 
Geometry 
Latin 

German, op., 
Spanish, op., 
Physics 

Greek, op., 


HIGH SCHOOL 


First YEAR 


First and Second Terms 


MODERN LANGUAGE 
English 
Algebra 
Civics 
German 
Spanish 


YEAR 
First Term 


English 
General History 
Algebra 
German 

Spanish 
Physical Geography 


Second Term 
English 
General History 
Geometry 
German 
Spanish 
Botany 


YEAR 
First Term 


English 
General History 
Geometry 
German 

Spanish 
Physics 


curriculum was composed follows: 


COMMERCIAL 
English 
Algebra 
Civics 
German 
Spanish 
Commercial Arithmetic 


English 
General History 
Algebra 
German 
Spanish 
Stenography and 
Typewriting 


English 
General History 
Spanish 
German 
Stenography and 
Typewriting 


English 
General History 
Bookkeeping 
Spanish 

German 
Business Law 
Stenography and 

Typewriting 


1961 
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Second Term—Same 


YEAR 
First Term 


CLASSICAL 

English 

United States History 
Latin 

Chemistry 
Arithmetic 
Psychology, op., 
German, op., 

Greek, op., 

Public Speaking 


LANGUAGE 
English 
United States History 
German 

Spanish 
Chemistry 
Psychology, op., 
Public Speaking 


Second Term 


English 

Political Economy 
Latin 

German, op., 
Spanish, op., 
Greek, op., 
Chemistry 
Physiology 

Public Speaking 


Explanation—The numbers, and 
above, denote the number recita- 
tions per week. Optional courses are 
designated above op. 


interesting observe that Ger- 
man was one the main subjects 
Houston the turn the century. Not 
only was German taught the high 
school, but was begun the fourth 
grade and continued each grade until 
students had reached the high school. 
Advanced German was available for stu- 
dents the high schools. was re- 
ported that excess 40% the 


English 
Political Economy 
German 

Spanish 
Chemistry 
Physiology 
Pedagogy, op., 
Public Speaking 


total enrollment the students the 
city Houston were studying German. 
interesting observe that only 
the last two years have attempted 
introduce foreign language the ele- 
mentary schools, This seems na- 
tional movement teachers foreign 
languages. The program referred 
“The FLES Program” (Foreign 
Language Elementary Schools). 
have introduced foreign languages 
forty elementary schools. This only 
about third the total elementary 
schools which foreign language could 
taught teachers were available. 
reporting the music program 
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Houston schools the 1900’s the Su- 
perintendent wrote: “On one occasion 
when Horace Mann visited reform 
school near Hamburg, was surprised 
the cheerful obedience and good be- 
havior the inmates. Asking what 
methods had been employed accom- 
plish such transformation character, 
was informed the superintendent 
the school that music was used one 
the efficient means subduing stub- 
born wills and calling forth tender 
feelings. music has such blessed in- 
fluence reform schools, surely its 
sweetness and power will not lost 
upon the pupils our public schools. 
The day past America when read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic are consid- 
ered the only subjects taught 
the primary and intermediate grades. 
pedagogical truth generally recog- 
nized teachers and school authorities 
that the heart entitled much 
training the head. other words, 
that intellectual training when not ac- 
companied the proper 
ties incomplete, not say vicious.” 
wrote the Superintendent 1900. 
With such background experience 
and thought the Houston schools have 
continued Music part the curricu- 
lum for the last sixty years. 

the Superintendent’s report 
1900, gives four suggestions how 
become efficient teacher. 

First, says, study the subject, 
student the subject taught. 
states further, that the teacher who 
plans the lessons day day, will suc- 
ceed. “Any teacher who will write out 
the day the week lesson plans 
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and keep them book set aside for 
nothing else will increase his strength 
tenfold year’s time. With such prep- 
aration, the teacher goes the recita- 
tion knowing where begin and 
situation.” 

The second suggestion the Super- 
intendent was master the Science 
Education. states that experience 
alone cannot make one master this 
Science. Study and mastery the Sci- 
ence Education the dividing line 
between the skilled and the unskilled 
teacher. Many people think, according 
the Superintendent that. anyone can 
give sound advice about how ought 
teach and they are correct there 
Science Education, but there 
Science Education, then the advice 
those who have made study this 
Science, worth noting. The laws 
which govern the growth and operation 
the human mind are definite and 
general their application those 
which apply the material world. The 
true system education based upon 
knowledge and application these 
laws. states further, forever 
insisted those who are interested 
the educational systems our coun- 
try that study the Science Educa- 
tion shall constitute one the chief 
qualifications those who shall have 
entrusted their care the education 
children. Thus was the philosophy 
the Superintendent Houston 1900, 
and thus wrote the Superintendent 
1900 making his report the Board 
Education. 

stated further that the third 
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portant thing was study the character 
and disposition the individual pupil. 
The teacher should acquire far 
possible knowledge the personal 
peculiarities mind and character 
his pupils and the causes thereof. Mere 
knowledge the general laws mind 
will not every case enable the teacher 
teach. must know his pupil 
well the subject matter. Without this 
knowledge the pupils these personal 
kindly relations respect and affection 
between teacher and pupil, which are 
such aid discipline, cannot exist. 
The teacher who liked his school 
can, with ordinary dignity and tact, pre- 
serve the substance good discipline 
without having too often make 
show authority and without ever 
weakening his discipline becoming 
martyr. Pupils who have personal 
liking for the teacher are not likely 
become insubordinate. 
themselves his friends. 

The fourth quality being efficient 
reported the Superintendent was 
the teacher’s inspiration from literature. 
stated that students should seek the 
inspiration the master minds 
erature. these masterpieces, have 
expression human nature its 
typical characters. The study these 
types gives one broader and deeper 
insight into the character mankind 
general. All the finer feelings the 
soul are appealed with Lowell 
behold the beautiful “Vision Sir 
Launfal,” when with uncovered 
heads with Burns join the 
worshiping group the “Cotter’s Sat- 
urday Night.” Through the instrumen- 


tality literature our horizon ex- 
panded that see beyond our little 
neighborhood, and our vision broad- 
ens became more humble, less dog- 
matic and more charitable. Whoever 
reads the biography great man feels 
the inspiration his life which trans- 
mits the reader’s own being the re- 
newed energy and determination 
live true the best within himself. 
Thus read the Superintendent’s report 
1900. 

Sixty years ago the Superintendent re- 
ported that the public schools Hous- 
ton have taken step forward offer- 
ing the pupils choice courses 
study. Previous the work the high 
schools pupils all had taken practically 
the same the high school the 
classical, the modern language, and the 
business courses were open all stu- 
dents. Plans were made sixty years ago 
for industrial school part the 
educational system Houston. 


The great educational leaders the 
turn the century who guided the 
courses study for the Houston schools 
included such men Sutton, 
later become the President the 
University Texas, and Horn, 
who was later the first President the 
Texas Technological College Lub- 
bock. They laid the foundation for the 
education the youth Houston and 
the Southwest and the pattern which 
they set has some degree been fol- 
lowed for the last sixty years. 

The next great leader Houston 
was the late Oberholtzer, who 
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became Superintendent 
shortly after Dr. Horn resigned be- 
come President the Texas Techno- 
logical College. 1924 Dr. Ober- 
holtzer instituted the Junior High 
Schools know them today, and 
laid the groundwork for the present 
curriculum that has been effectively 
followed, not only Houston, but also 
the nation. The Houston schools 
were recognized the junior 
high movement and Dr. Ober- 
holtzer, who was President the 
American Association School Admin- 
istrators 1936, became one the 
great leaders education America. 
early 1926, Houston became 
one the first schools institute abil- 
ity grouping. Perhaps Houston went 
bit too far ability grouping that 
through very complicated system stu- 
dents the junior high school were 
grouped according ability and were 
sectioned classes accordingly. This 
extreme ability grouping resulted its 
resentment many patrons and its 
ultimate abolishment the Board 
Education 1940. Since then how- 
ever, modified form ability group- 
ing has come into being that the 
more gifted students are permitted 
take courses which they need assist- 
ance. The large middle group are het- 
erogenously grouped. This seems 
solving the problem quite well. 
Although Houston was one the 
leaders the teaching foreign 
guages the grades the turn the 
century, unfortunately, the State 
Texas, following World War abol- 
ished the teaching German the 
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Texas schools. was not until three 
years ago that German was reintroduced 
the Houston schools major for- 
eign language. present German 
taught all the high schools. Other 
languages such Spanish, French, 
Latin, and Russian (one school only), 
are now taught the Houston schools. 

The present curriculum, instead 
three tracks had been introduced 
1900, has expanded these tracks into 
seven. They include: Liberal Arts, Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, Fine Arts, In- 
dustrial Arts, Homemaking, Steno- 
graphic, and Clerical-Bookkeeping. 

The present basic courses Houston 
include the following requirements: 


Units 
English 
World History 
American History 
Civics, Economics 
Mathematics 
Algebra I-III 
Geometry 


Algebra 
Com. 
General Science 
Biology 
Physics 

Chemistry 

Practical Fine Arts 
Additional 

Health and Physical Education 


Total 


Students presenting two (2) units for- 
eign language two (2) units vocational 
subjects are required present only one unit 
science, provided the science presented Biology, 
Chemistry, Physics. Acceptable vocational sub- 
jects are: Three-hour industrial-vocational 
courses, Vocational Agriculture. Distribu- 
tive Education. 

Practical and Fine Arts subjects include the 
following: Homemaking, Industrial Arts, Type- 
writing, Secretarial Training, Music, and Art. 

These additional subjects must chosen 
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The college bound student who se- 
lects the Liberal Arts courses re- 
quired take the following subjects: 


Units 

World History 
American History 
Economics 
Algebra 
Plane Geometry 
Biology 

Physics 
Chemistry 


Foreign Language 
Practical/Fine Arts 
Additional 
Health and Physical Education 


Total 


Majors 
Social Science 
Mathematics 
Minors 
English (2) 
Science 
Foreign Language 
Health and Physical Education 


The college bound student who se- 
lects Science and Mathematics re- 
quired take these courses: 

Units 
English 
World History 
American History 
Civics, Economics 
Algebra 
Plane Geometry 
Solid Geometry 
Trigonometry 
Biology 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Foreign Language 
Practical/Fine Arts 
Health and Physical Education 


Total 


provide for the completion two (2) majors 
and four (4) minors. major means units 
one field and minor means units one field. 
Four units one field may counted one 
major two minors. 
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Mathematics 

Science 
Minors 

English (2) 

Social Science 

Foreign Language 

Health and Physical Education 

will observed that students who 
intend enter college have little choice 
what subject they will take high 
school. Some might criticize this pro- 
cedure Houston but believed that 
basic that certain courses offer 
preparation for college and these should 
required. true that students who 
take other patterns suggested the 
handbook listed above may also 
admitted college and perhaps will 
well. 


Four new high schools are being 
planned the present time which will 
include large instructional classrooms 
whereby two more classes may 
held one room under the co-operative 
teaching plan. The audio-visual program 
well advanced. Although Houston 
was the first public school system get 
educational television station, 
perhaps the last utilize its full- 
est. However, there have been bright 
spots the utilization television for 
both in-school telecasting and in-service 
telecasting for teachers. The Science 
program for elementary schools, the 
Art program Saturday, have been 
outstanding examples the use tele- 
vision beamed the students. Another 
example the use television the 
utilization the “major works class” 
literature. This particular class 
studied poetry and produced 
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program the end the project which 
was taped and subsequently shown 
throughout the country. This project 
has been accepted rather widely 
good example what good teacher 
and capable students can the study 
literature. 

Provision also has been made for 
pupils begin the study algebra 
early the junior high school order 
that advanced mathematics may 
taken the senior high school. For 
example, pilot program underway, 
beginning with September 1960 
whereby three junior high schools are 
offering advanced mathematics. The 
contributing elementary schools feeding 
into these three junior high schools 
have selected students and given them 
advanced mathematics the last year 
the elementary school. These pupils 
continue the advanced program the 
study mathematics both the junior 
and the senior high school. The pur- 


pose not accelerate providing ad- 
vanced courses for students but rather 
strengthen the senior high school. 
The Houston schools perhaps are 
typical many other school systems 
the nation that they have not veered 
from basic education, although many 
innovations have come and gone during 
the last half century. the credit 
the Board Education and the 
administration that such basi 
principle has been maintained through 
the years. The chief concern the 
school authorities has been give the 


the best possible preparation. 


Houston emphasized the strengthening 
the Mathematics and Science pro- 
gram prior “Sputnik.” The same 
could doubtless reported many 
American cities. American education 
unique that offers opportunities 
for all; provides for students 
varied abilities; and produces some 
the world’s best minds. 


THEOLOGY 


THOMAS 


Made His likeness, but with wills left free— 


For robots the Creator had whim 


How cunningly, 


Rejecting yet desiring God, have 
our own images created 


Science 


Tuomas 


ALL young people aspire be- 
come experts higher science, 


and those who few have the nat- 
ural gifts and are willing spend the 
time and effort succeed. matter 
fact those who have qualified them- 
selves have often been assigned tasks 
that not challenge their developed 
abilities. the rare scientist who be- 
comes the discoverer new principles 
the inventor processes that enrich 
the world. And yet our secondary 
schools and colleges continue require 
permit students take courses 
that are primarily preparatory ad- 
vanced studies rather than valuable 
general liberal education, which desir- 
able for all. 

Everyone interested science 
some sort and some degree, and teach- 
ers have challenge find these inter- 
ests and both direct and develop 
them. Interest expressed curiosity 
leading questions, usually addressed 
others those who have not learned 
the high satisfaction finding answers 
for themselves. nature man un- 
comfortable when confronted some- 
thing that does not understand 
when the company those who 
know what does not know. Recogniz- 
ing this discomfort, teachers science 
have opportunity show how 
can relieved learning. 

Learning science may lead prac- 
tical utilitarian values, but perhaps more 


important makes the world more 
meaningful and interesting, and conse- 
quently makes one’s life richer 
learns satisfy awakened curiosity 
about what sees. person with un- 
stimulating curiosity like primitive 
man who sees stars and planets mere 
lights the heavens, mountains just 
exaggerated hills, the thrush, the spar- 
row, the bunting, and the buzzard 
only birds. him “the primrose the 
river’s brim yellow primrose 
him, and nothing more.” Knowing 
even little science teaches one see 
what has previously only looked at. 
increasing desire understand 
the greatest stimulus 
growth. 

widened knowledge science has 
widens one’s circle acquaintances, 
enables him talk intelligently with 
experts various fields and ask 
sensible questions, thus extending his 
knowledge. The larger and the more 
varied the circle one’s acquaintances, 
the richer one’s life is. 

Curiosity about the world around 
stimulated various ways. Some- 
times lighted the flaming en- 
thusiasm teacher friend, some- 
times reading, sometimes chance 
observation what one cannot identify 
explain. 

Conversation one evening with 
teacher geography opened eyes 
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the history the earth written for 
all read upheaval, erosion, and 
Since then many observa- 
tions, much reading, and questioning 
those who know have led some de- 
gree understanding earth struc- 
ture, and understanding gives satis- 
faction unequaled mere information. 
Another friend showing his collec- 
tion snakes stimulated curiosity 
not merely about identity but also about 
the values and dangers the several 
species, how they move across the 
ground, why they protrude their 
tongues, how they manage live 
hibernation, and other questions that 
have continued growing interest for 
many years. chance observation 
sunfish building their nests made 
curious about their reproduction and 
sent day after day diving into 
lake collect eggs, which could 
see the developing embryos. insect 
lighting leg sat the seven- 
teenth tee golf course led 
learn not only that was not honey- 
bee, which simulated, but that was 
Crystalis tenax, whose three-quarter 
inch larva feeding shallow stagnant 
water breathes through snorkel ex- 
tensible five inches. This snorkel con- 
tains two tubes, through one which 
the larva gets fresh air and through the 
other expels carbon dioxide. 

was the reading Henri Fabre’s 
fascinating books and Maeterlinck’s Life 
the Bee that excited learn in- 
sects, And one day when reading Wil- 
liam Vaughan Moody’s “Gloucester 
Moors” came upon these lines: 


“That green-gold flash was vireo, 


And yonder flame where the marshflags 
grow 
Was scarlet tanager.” 


They made realize that the poet 
was trying share with beauty 
that had thrilled him, but which 
ignorance birds was incapable 
sharing. Although previously had 
been bored friends’ discussions the 
identity observed bird, that after- 
noon took the woods with avid 
eagerness. Before the end the second 
summer knew well over hundred 
birds, their looks, their songs, their 
habits, and their place ecology. 
Machines also excite curiosity that 
leads acquiring the satisfaction 
understanding, understanding that goes 
beyond the superficial. woman proud 
her academic schooling was once 
twitted friend for her ignorance 
about science. When said, doubt 
you know how get light this 
room,” she indignantly replied, “Of 
course do. just press button the 
wall.” Her schooling had not caused 
that stimulant education, lively in- 
quiring mind. Such mind persists 
know such things why series pic- 
tures flashed screen can give 
visual continuum, why rocket shot into 
distant space goes into orbit instead 
falling back earth, and even how 
pin-spotter works bowling alley. 
Knowledge about none these phe- 
nomena may important from prac- 
tical point view. But the practical, 
that which one can use for convenience 
physical comfort, far from being 
the only value life. Relief from the 
embarrassment ignorance, the satis- 
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faction understanding, the glow 
intellectual curiosity which growing 
being satisfied never satiated, the com- 
fort being home one’s environ- 
ment, all such things enlarge the world 
and enrich our lives appreciate the 
meaningfulness our surroundings. 
Curiosity usually manifested 
questions; the number and kind ques- 
tions one asks are good indication 
one’s mental alertness and his desire 
know. They anticipate answers that 
will lead further thought and action, 
and the more information they elicit, the 
more the appetite increases, Although 
one’s questions may evidence curiosity 
chiefly one field, the fact that 
alive and active makes certain that 
can more easily extended other 
fields, especially those closely 
responsibility teachers not only 
deepen existing interests but also 
direct them wider area. For the 
best evidence that person liberally 
educated the number, the variety, and 
the depth his growing interests. 
Infants are full questions that 
they frequently pester parents, espe- 
cially when satisfactory answers are 
ready. But questioning that they 
learn. Rebuffs and ridicule, lessen the 
questioning, and perhaps that the 
reason why the child grows older 
voices fewer the questions that arise 
his mind. class that does not ques- 
tion not being well educated. After 
assignment that pupils not con- 
vincingly worth while questions are few 
and often irrelevant. true that most 
pupils will learn what required, how- 
ever meaningless may them 
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the time, for docile obedience the re- 
sult much schooling. From desire 
escape trouble they will learn their 
lessons and recite them required. 
But they not ask questions, ques- 
tions that relate the topic under discus- 
sion their own lives, they are not being 
educated for independence and 
ance when they meet problems out 
school. 

Teachers have often been discouraged 
field trips the paucity and also the 
irrelevance questions asked their 
students. This may result the 
inhospitality questions the class- 
room; more probably evidence that 
the project has not been undertaken 
the students with understanding and 
full-hearted approval its importance. 
they undertake build radio 
transmitter that they can use, they 
carry with approval its importance 
experiment test Mendel’s law 
heredity explain the curve 
baseball, they will ask questions and 
persist get the information that they 
need, and they will eagerly receptive 
direction how define their prob- 
lems and get answers for themselves. 

Successful motivation will produce in- 
terest, and interest will produce ques- 
tions that evidence sincere desire 
know. However learned and however 
earnest teacher who gives the answers 
before the questions are raised not 
educating for independent learning. 

Students who ask questions and 
those who not persist get satisfying 
answers seldom develop independent 
intellectual life, they deprive themselves 
the thrill finding out for them- 
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selves, and they fail learn how out- 
side the school find accept chal- 
lenges, evaluate them, invent and 
test hypotheses, and know when they 
have arrived satisfying solution. 
was “the insatiable curiosity” Kip- 
ling’s elephant child that led him su- 
periority over his ancestors. school 
hundreds learn facts rote, scores are 
industrious set tasks, however mean- 
ingless and uninteresting they may 
the time, dozens learn principles, too 
often abstract and unrelated their 
lives, while one, happily his way 
education asking questions 
sisting answers becomes keen really 
understand and use the principles 
his independent thinking. Every suc- 
cess this kind building block 
the structure continuing independent 
education. For such person there 
“finishing school” and “graduation” 
only incident his progress, not 

the importance, especially science 
teaching, recognizing questions that 
students raise. Not only that, but also 
the necessity young people are be- 
come really educated encourage them 
raise questions when they are ob- 
structed ignorance the road 
objective. This objective the students 
must, course, see clearly and desire 
achieve. own college career 
professor biology had the idea that 
students should find out for themselves, 
but failed realize the importance 
their wanting know. looked 
through microscopes amoebas para- 
mecia and obediently 


knowing all the while that better ones 
could found the reference books 
the shelves, but why did this, 
except get passing marks, never 
found out. have sometimes thought 
that teachers should prosecuted, 
meat packers are, for misbranding their 
products. got A’s, but were not 
educated biology. 

Questions raised students should 
never lightly disregarded. Unless 
they are patently for the purpose dis- 
rupting the train thought the class, 
teacher should patient ascertain 
why question was asked. The most 
seemingly irrelevant question may come 
from genuine interest, from puzzle- 
ment that the teacher himself has 
caused, and may evidence germ 
interest that can developed into some- 
thing worth while. course the time 
when question asked may not 
the proper time for answering for 
suggesting means which the ques- 
tioner can answer for himself, But 
public snubbing, more questions 
any kind are unlikely common 
from other students. question asked 
one student, hospitably received 
and satisfactorily answered, may not 
only encourage other students pro- 
pose questions but may set off think- 
ing which that time has been 
dormant. Questions may also reveal that 
teacher’s exposition has not been 
clear thought was. 

Too often the teaching science 
above the elementary grades begins with 
the presentation law principle, 
and applications are demonstrated 
students are directed find them 
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work. This procedure vio- 
lates the ordinary processes the hu- 
man Man learned sail boat 
into the wind long before scientists 
found the laws the resolution 
forces; and today easier arouse 
interest the skills sailing than 
principles that explain them. boy 
who has learned experience how 
tack with varying winds, one who has 
been shown skillful handling boat, 
can easily made interested the ex- 
planatory theory. course all good 
teachers science have long ago learned 
that the inductive method teaching 
superior the deductive. 


What are questions when one 
confronted unusual phenomena 
nature mechanics? Off and for 
number years have informal in- 
vestigation tried find out. Confront- 
ing acquaintances, both young and adult, 
with some unusual gadget showing 
them some unnoticed bit nature, say- 
ing nothing waited for spontaneous 

the gadgets that used 
are circular slide rule, miniature 
light meter, cigarette lighter activated 
insertion metal the platinum 
family into wick saturated with meth- 
anol, and tobacco pouch closing with 
zipper, when that was novelty. For 
natural phenomena showed the curi- 
ous roots Indian pipe, that the circu- 
lar strands spider’s web are sticky 
while the orbital ones are not, pointed 


varves formed glacial lake, and 
the like. 


was asked “Why are you showing 
this?” “Where did you find it?” 
course there was manifestation 
interest. The most frequent natural 
question was “What that?” mo- 
ment’s reflection will show how often 
simple answer such question gives 
complete satisfaction sluggish curi- 
osity. “It device for finding per- 
centages rapidly” “That the planet 
Jupiter,” “He Joe Doakes” com- 
pletely satisfies the curiosity many, 
perhaps most, people when shown 
something unusual, They are impressed 
tific one: “It bluejay, called 
scientists crystata.” Although 
the manifested satisfaction such an- 
swers may seem trivial, they evi- 
dence that there spark curiosity 
which skilled teaching can fanned 
into flame and perhaps into 
conflagration interest, 

more lively curiosity leads sec- 
ond type question: “What that 
for?” “How did come about?” 
Such questions invite leading on, not 
simple answers but, rather, ques- 
tions that stimulate independent think- 
ing, suggested more careful observa- 
tion, perhaps directed questions, sug- 
gestion readings carefully selected, 
with passages that are sure inter- 
esting indicated bait, some simple 
experiment, like testing the intelligence 
chipmunks placing food va- 
riety places. When any curiosity, 
however slight may be, manifested, 
teacher will have challenge de- 
educational value, whether practical 
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stimulating the growth inquir- 
ing mind. 

third natural question, evidencing 
interest and manifesting the human in- 
stinct relate everything himself, 
“Can work it?” “Can explain 
it?” Psychologists tell that everybody 
likes cause. Nobody can watch 
another trying untie knot without 
his fingers itching the job him- 
self. Museum Directors have found that 
the most popular exhibits are those that 
visitors can set motion pushing 
buttons. Unimportant itself perhaps, 
this natural desire can used in- 
crease curiosity, for are all more 
interested what have had some 
part, however slight, causing. Wise 
teachers get the help students set- 
ting apparatus and giving respon- 
sibility for demonstrations the class 
and later the family home. Seldom 
with any exception, this leads in- 
creased hospitality more learning. 

These three types natural ques- 
tions may irritate teacher whose mind 
things seemingly him more 
important, But they cannot safely 
ignored, for they evince incipient in- 
terests that can developed. 
easier increase the speed moving 
object than get momentum from 
dead start. have all seen re- 
cently extinguished candle relit 
match held the ascending smoke. 
person does this himself and then 
asks “Why?” ready for lesson 
chemistry. 

fourth question, less frequently 
asked, was “What principle explains 
this?” “What explanation there 


for this phenomenon?” Such questions 
evince not only some maturity in- 
tellect but also readiness directed 
important learning. The questioner 
ready learn and understand Men- 
del’s law, affinities and repulsion 
chemical elements, gravitational forces, 
the explanation any other the 
great natural laws. And learning 
laws and principles will eager 
carry experiments test their va- 
demonstrations that nature itself has 
provided. When such questions are 
educed, some teacher has probably been 
patient answering questions less 
significance, and now there student 
who challenges teacher’s best skill 
develop scientist one who appre- 
ciates the wonders science part 
his liberal 

fifth and final type question, 
rarely heard, was “What new applica- 
tion this principle possible?” This 
question arises the mind geniuses 
who have the gift invention. Benja- 
min Franklin had this gift. When 
observed that sharp metal point at- 
tracts electricity, was not content 
stop with satisfied curiosity. ap- 
plied the principle and invented the 
lightning rod. The gyroscope was 
first merely intriguing toy, but 
geniuses have found many important 
uses for it. The bouncing putty invented 
Coolidge, however, still waits for 
some genius find use for it. 

The Doppler Effect interesting 
phenomenon most people who have 
increasing pitch whistle ap- 
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proaching locomotive and the de- 
crease pitch the engine recedes. 
But scientists used plot the orbit 
satellite that emitted audible 
signal. Then, knowing the orbit, they 
found that the Doppler Effect regis- 
tered sensitive instruments they can 
locate with great exactness any point 
the globe. Ship officers will soon 
longer need “shoot the sun” know 
where they are. 

would marvelous there were 
more geniuses who can apply principles 
and laws enrich the world useful 
invention. But such geniuses are rare. 
They are born with peculiar gifts, which 
doubtful education any kind 
can create. Education can, however, de- 
velop curiosities that lead accumula- 
tion knowledge that makes invention 
possible. Many can learn understand 
the principles science, however ab- 
stract and difficult assimilate, and can 
think mathematics beyond ordinary 
comprehension without the gift in- 


vention. These people are liberally edu- 
cated that they can share knowl- 
edge, even they cannot apply it; thus 
their world enlarged. 

What, then, should our schools rec- 
ognize prime responsibility the 
teaching science? First all they 
should recognize that there natural 
hierarchy questions that people ask 
about phenomena, hierarchy along 
which the immature should helped 
move upward. Respecting those that 
are spontaneous and simple, teacher 
should recognize that these are the first 
steps along the road that wishes stu- 
dents progress. The surest progress 
toward increasing the number and the 
significance questions and insure 
that those more important are raised 
patent giving answers those that 
are asked the immature groping out 
the gloom ignorance. Respect for 
any sincere question makes easier for 
others asked. And questioning 
leads learning that meaningful. 


Why teen-agers smoke was the subject one-year investigation, 
conducted the American Cancer Society, among 21,980 high school 


students Portland, Oregon. 


The study indicated the main reason start smoke 
because their parents do. The study, however, also showed that there 
more smoking among students with poor academic records, and 
among those not taking part school activities. 

who smokes—the researchers found that approximately 
per cent the boys smoked and per cent the girls. 
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Hills Home 


Howe 


retrospect see them old, 

The hills home with faces toward the sea; 
Their silhouettes against the sunset’s gold 
Brought peace mind and its serenity. 
Unchanged Time, proud sentinels might! 
Beloved hills, mysterious and grand! 


Dawn bathed your summits celestial light, 


benediction over sea and land. 


Your light shines on! Nor have the years between 
Destroyed the dreams that never fade die— 
The miracle that keeps our memories green— 
That gives new hope all, full supply. 
Beloved hills, see you old, 


Your silhouettes against the sunset’s gold! 


ji 


The Academic Scholars’ Feud 


with the Educators 


COOL WAR, which times turns 
warm, even hot, has long been 
going many our higher institu- 
tions between scholars the subject 
matter fields and the professional edu- 
cators. Both are engaged the same 
vital enterprise and guided, must 
believe, the same high motives. Yet 
there fellowship neighborliness 
between them, Instead, they disapprove 
each other strongly and not hesitate 
let the fact known others. 

senseless, mischievous situation. 
Partly seems due the fact that 
neither group quite understands the edu- 
cational views the other. part, 
may result from the subjective, and 
therefore rather insecure foundations 
their respective educational philosophies. 
But whatever the cause, the effects upon 
the young people their classes who are 
looking forward teaching are tragic; 
for the youthful enthusiasms which 
many the latter have brought their 
courses tend give way confusion, 
doubts and misgivings under the barbed 
comments which the scholars and educa- 
tors let loose times toward each other. 

examination the actual differ- 
ences educational beliefs which are 
preventing the effective co-operation 
these two groups the preparation 
teachers long overdue. What are these 
differences? And how great the prob- 
ability that they might composed 
brought into the open and considered 


atmosphere freed prejudice and 
emotion? 


Soft-Pedal Knowledge? 


First among them perhaps that re- 
lating the goals sought the 
education the nation’s youth. The 
scholar regards knowledge—that is, dis- 
covered truth—as the greatest known 
means human betterment and prog- 
ress, His chief aim, therefore, give 
his students the fullest possible mas- 
tery knowledge, while devoting 
rather careful attention times those 
techniques its application which are 
particularly difficult. Beyond this, 
seems have very clear objectives, 
save that endeavors develop his 
most capable students the ability un- 
cover still more the mysteries life 
and the universe. 

The educator, course, takes quite 
different view. willing give 
knowledge honored place means 
the ends which seeks attain. 
Still, him only means; and 
the ends, themselves, that his eyes 
are fixed. Perhaps becomes times 
preoccupied with those ends that 
tends overlook the means and 
through which they are reached, and 
therefore treat knowledge somewhat 
carelessly. Unfortunately, some- 
great importance. That, course, 
careless speech his part and does 
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not represent the true belief educators 
generally. Yet heard often enough 
persuade the scholars that educators 
generally regard knowledge only 
secondary importance, and furthermore 
that they are passing this pernicious view 
along the prospective teachers under 
their instruction. 

Now, the feelings the scholars run 
deep with respect the great worth 
knowledge mankind. Moreover, 
should freely conceded that the high 
value which they place upon appar- 
ently justified its dramatically benefi- 
cent effects upon those peoples who have 
been most energetic accumulating and 
utilizing it, and even upon those indi- 
viduals who have taken the pains ac- 
quire and make full use it. any 
rate, the stand the scholars uncom- 
promising this point. And until such 
time they are thoroughly convinced 
their error what the educators 
really stand for with respect the teach- 
ing knowledge, change their un- 
friendly attitude expected. 


ge? 

There are other issues nearly sharp 
and irritating. One these relates the 
internal structure organized knowl- 
edge presented high school and col- 
lege subjects. The scholars believe that 
educators generally look upon these sub- 
jects rather haphazard collections 
loosely joined even unrelated facts, 
and also that they regard these conglom- 
erate bodies information “fenced 
off” completely from one another that 
hardly any relationships between them 
can discerned. They believe this 
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the view educators because the latter 
criticize severely what they call the 
“compartmentalization” knowledge, 
and tend strongly tear out 
context when teaching it, the rela- 
tions the truths one another were 
unimportant, and their relations so- 
called life experiences were that 
mattered. 

the scholar’s mind, educational 
subject something very different. 
closely-organized body internally 
related truths, bearing directly upon 
some important area human life and 
experience. Its function enable the 
race think and act intelligently that 
particular area experience. And 
more “fenced off” from other similar 
bodies truth than are the galaxies 
the heavens from one another. fact, 
not improper, the scholar sees it, 
think the various subjects little 
galaxies related truths, which have 
some way become visible our eyes, 
and which are slowly lifting some 
higher state that still beyond our ca- 
pacity imagine understand. 

follows that the gulf between the 
scholar and the educator this point 
seems deep and wide. partially ex- 
plained, doubt, the fact that the 
scholar thinking the advanced, well- 
organized subjects, presented college 
and university classes, whereas the edu- 
cator has mind chiefly the “tool,” 
introductory subjects, presented the 
lower levels, which are often seriously 
lacking organization. However, the 
scholar’s secret mind, there lurks still 
another explanation. doubts whether 
educators generally have traveled far 
enough along the hard road learning 
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have gained true conception the 
“anatomy” organized knowledge. 
libelous thought, not often ex- 
pressed, yet slyly implied occasion. 

The question highly important; for 
determines whether knowledge should 
come the young the form clear 
sequences, which, some cases least, 
seem stimulate, even fascinate 
growing minds, instead, separate, 
unrelated facts met more less ran- 
dom conection with planned experi- 
ences. Perhaps the educators are not 
full agreement this matter; but there 
the scholars regarding it. They will have 
dismemberment organized knowl- 
edge with the resulting fragments pre- 
sented the young singly they hap- 
pen serve purpose connection with 
some concrete situation. 


Intelligent Adults Learn 
Infants Do? 


Another deep rift between the two 
groups results from what appear 
their widely different views the 
nature the learning process. The ques- 
tion issue here whether the mature 
human mind learns does that the 
little child—or even the lower 
animals. 

The scholar rejects mischievous and 
false the assumption that does; but 
believes that the educator accepts it, 
guided and passes along pros- 
pective high school teachers. believes 
this because educational literature seems 
present the common pattern 
all human learning and because educa- 
tors seem unaware any other. 


for himself, the scholar holds 
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firmly the view that the growth 
intelligence brings about basic change 
the learning process; that while may 
formation perhaps trial and error 
the infant, takes new and very 
different character human intelligence 
comes full flower. Then, the 
scholar sees it, becomes typically 
matter grasping and holding truths 
through their relationships—that 
through understanding. believes de- 
voutly the scriptural 
all thy getting, get understanding.” In- 
deed, most scholars have small patience 
with those students who merely memo- 
rize, small children, whom intelli- 
gence only dawning, must necessarily 
do. 

not true, course, that educators 
intentionally play down understanding 
the learning process, Instead, they 
may even hold high esteem 
that the word, itself, hardly 
found current educational literature, 
and that educators, insofar they strive 
toward better teaching the schools, 
seem concerned chiefly with the 
improvement memorization, and 
test their results mainly the amount 
knowledge memorized. 


Are Failing Develop Interests? 


The scholar believes that are—and 
very badly. admits that the teachers 
whom are sending out are quite skill- 
ful stirring the passing, transitory 
interests the children means pre- 
arranged experiences and otherwise. But 
insists that such childish interests 
should give way others that are 
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stronger, more persistent, and far 
greater worth intelligence approaches 
its peak during the adolescent period, 
and that these interests should, gen- 
eral, center certain fields knowl- 
edge worthy human endeavor. 

does not find many young people 
with such interests they come from 
the high schools; and very certain 
that the total number emerging from 
the nation’s secondary schools, taken 
really ought view the vast 
number graduated annually. Remember- 
ing his own experiences that age, 
suspects that the present trouble 
chiefly due the fact that the inspira- 
tional teachers who can kindle fires 
growing minds and keep them glowing 
seem have gone out style recent 
years and are longer sought out and 
prized they were times gone by. 
And believes further that competing 
interests, which have little nothing 
with scholarly achievement, are 
not only encouraged but, many in- 
stances, allowed dominate the high 
school scene. Whatever the cause, 
matter which seems closely related 
the current anxiety our nation over 
the puzzling deficit prospective sci- 
entists, engineers and other personnel 
high intellectual attainments. 


Are Stunting the 
Best Young Minds? 


Somewhere about here, the scholar 
may show tendency erupt bit vio- 
lently. vast scale, thinks, the 
nation’s finest young minds are being 
brought through their formative period 
with their extraordinary inborn talents 
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virtually underdeveloped, and be- 
lieves further that because this wan- 
ton waste our nation’s most precious 
human potential, now facing real 
peril. reminds that very many 
our most highly gifted youth are found 
choosing the easy subjects and com- 
ing the end high school with their 
minds state arrested growth; that 
reproachful epithets are often applied 
their classmates those pupils who are 
most studious; that habits indolence 
are often formed the most capable 
students, and that such energy they 
have cared spend school has all too 
frequently been directed into other chan- 
nels than study. 


Leave Them Helpless 
with Books? 


Other issues, only little less irritat- 
ing, are the background—but coming 
up. There is, for example, the question 
the place books education. The 
scholar hearing whispered about 
late that they are the way 
ing, let say, obsolescent our modern 
high schools. The very thought cal- 
culated make him bit bilious. For 
still clings the old-fashioned notion 
that the noblest work education the 
youth who able and willing sit 
down with difficult book and wrestle 
with might and main until the light 
finally breaks through and comes 
see clearly that which was impenetrably 
dark, thick and murky before, And the 
scholar’s heart heavy that there have 
been few students this kind among 
all those who have been crowding into 
his classes recent years. 

the foregoing, the argument has 


obviously been weighted against the edu- 
cators. This has been only set out 
more sharply the things which 
stand accused. general, they are not 
true; worst, they are only partially 
true. more are the beliefs the 
educators true about the views the 
scholars. Neither group far wrong 
the other believes; and there were 
frank interchange views, would 
quickly become apparent that they are 
substantial agreement most those 
issues that are really important. More- 
over, those matters which still remained 
controversial would under nearly any 
other conditions become merely the occa- 
sion for friendly discussion, free from 
any taint prejudice trace rancor. 

Why, then, this touchy situation, 
which personal contacts are generally 
avoided and the only interchange seems 
veiled insults, kept rather loosely 
within the bounds common decency? 
The answer seems that there too 
much human littleness involved 
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the motives and acts all parties con- 
cerned. But for it, the bottled-up feud 
would come early end; for the 
issues which are keeping alive are ques- 
tions fact and therefore not 
settled argument—much less re- 
crimination. They must resolved 
the same method that has brought truth 
light other fields generally; 
sound, open-minded research. With this 
done, scholars and educators might 
expected join comradely hands 
better the job which they are engaged. 
God grant, too, that there might 
end the embarrassing spectacle all 
that honored company who have jour- 
neyed farthest along the road learn- 
ing standing solidly against us, who are 
engaged coaching America’s youth 
along that same road; for there 
authority the united voice those 
who have reached the farthest outposts 
knowledge, which cannot ignore 
indefinitely, and against which there 
seems very effective defense. 


Land Hope and Glory, Mother the Free! 
How can extol thee, who are born thee? 
Wider yet and wider may thy bounds set, 

God, who made thee mighty, make thee mightier yet. 
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Thoughts the White Sands 
Alamogordo, New Mexico 


Vonpy 


This vast expanse glinting, glaring dunes 
billowed piles glistening quartz that know 
not time. The raging storms, through countless moons, 
erode the winnowed shores crystal snow 
until the grains make drifts that roll and gleam. 
These clean-swept, flake-white caps shifting sands 
remind one that wondrous, mystic stream 
psychic force which man understands. 
And each add the mass 
human beings drifting year year 
who leave chiselled trace; but though pass 
the spirit dwells realms eternal here. 
The snowy sands will shift from hill groove 


but substance not altered the move. 


Orientations Prospective Teachers 


Srier 


the life the individual has often 
been discussed the task the home 
supplemented the church and the 
school. these values really take root 
within the individual and they have 
conscious expression the individual? 
Are they some intangible item that re- 
mains within the subconscious the per- 
son only displayed whenever felt 
necessary? These are questions for 
which are stil] seeking answer. 
We, people, are sure that values are 
part one’s life, but the depth 
these values really unknown. 
Psychologists and social workers are 
varied their opinions what 
included value system. Ministers 
and church workers many denomina- 
tions are equally varied; yet, there seems 
common area which all agree. 
Certainly life series events—they 
can happy, pleasant, joyful and won- 
derful, but they can also sad, full 
grief, unpleasant, and disappointing. 
Each individual must have the ability 
accept the former and take the mo- 
ments grief, sadness disappoint- 
ment stride. This calls for knowl- 
edge one’s self and the inner “con- 
science-religion” which each possesses. 
Psychological identity and value orienta- 
tion are both nuclear representations the 
functioning both individuals and groups. 
They lend color and character social 
behavior, Values are influenced human 


relations both time and Values are 
distinct for each era life: childhood, 


adolescence, adulthood and old age. (1: 


336) 


informal study 782 students 
enrolled classes Child Develop- 
ment and Adolescent Development was 
made discover the orientations that 
prospective teachers possess the be- 
ginning their professional sequence 
courses. They were asked write 
statement “Why Selected Teach- 
ing Profession” and “My Philoso- 
phy Life.” The questions submitted 
were unstructured and called for free 
response type answer. 

Table indicates that the 363 stu- 
dents that indicated their time selec- 
tion teaching career, prospective 
elementary teacher candidates made their 
life choice earlier than did the secondary 
candidates. Thirty percent the ele- 
mentary candidates decided that they 
wanted teachers while still the 
elementary grades compared 
percent the secondary candidates. 
Twenty-four percent both groups 
made their selection teaching pro- 
fession their high school college 
years. 

286 students also indicated their 
replies the influences which made for 
the selection teaching profession. 

Table indicates that the family 
teachers has greater influence pro- 
spective elementary teachers than sec- 
ondary candidates, whereas, work 
summer camps, the playgrounds, 
camp counselors appears have 
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Time 


Secondary Elementary 


Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 


Grades 1-8 173 


——} 


High School College 


131 


greater influence upon the secondary 
group. The teaching Sunday School 
classes influence for selection 
teaching profession extremely 
low; however, felt that had this 
question been structured differently the 
influence Sunday School teaching 
would appear greater. verify this 
hypothesis additional students 
their second semester classes profes- 
sional education courses were asked 
respond the specific items Table 
and was found that the number 
elementary candidates having Sunday 
School teaching experience increased 
percent the group compared 
percent the additional secondary 
candidates that were polled. was also 
interesting discover that the amount 
playground and camp counselor ex- 
periences reported the additional stu- 
dents polled increased percent 
the elementary candidates and per- 
cent the secondary candidates. This 
additional information indicates that the 


prospective elementary teacher candi- 
date probably involves herself more 
working with others than does the sec- 
ondary student. 

The inspiration other teachers 
recruitment factor low. This unfor- 
tunate for the teachers who face the 
classes daily should constant source 
inspiration and recruitment for the 
teaching profession. Does this indicate 
that the display teachers’ values be- 
fore the classes serves contradictory 
factor the student faced with choice 
profession? 

can accept the above influ- 
ences work for selecting teaching 
profession and rely upon the influences 
the family and work experiences with 
youth the major factors selection, 
what are the reasons these young people 
enter teaching? 

Table III indicates the reasons given 
the 782 students. Each student gave 
least one reason and several gave 
more than one reason. Security was 


Influence 


Total Secondary Elementary 


Number Percent Percent Number Percent 


Worked Playgrounds Served Camp 
Counselor 


Inspiration Another Teacher 


From Family Teachers 


Taught Sunday School 


A 
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Total 


Secondary Elementary 
Reason 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 

life through teacher contribution 

and direction 256 125 131 


major factor for selecting teaching 
both the secondary and elementary 
candidates. Some the reasons given 
were: believe that every girl should 
trained some profession, that 
disaster strikes later life, the girl will 
able make living, and, neces- 
sary, support family.” Another stu- 
dent writes feel profession 
which offers security and the opportu- 
nity for married woman work.” Not 
all those giving security reason were 
women. One male secondary candidate 
wrote, believe teaching affords 
great deal more security than most other 
jobs.” Another wrote, teaching cre- 
dential very solid, stable thing, one 
which great have fall back on.” 

The elementary teaching candidate 
attaches greater importance the enjoy- 
ment working with the age group 
concerned. Secondary candidates seem 
cast this aside and give their rea- 
sons more materialistic answers closely 
related their subject-centered curricu- 
lum. Does this indicate that they are 
more interested things rather than 
people? Forty-five percent the sec- 
ondary candidates were interested 


assisting the student better way 
life. Thirty percent the elementary 
candidates also indicated this basic 
reason. Does this indicate that the ele- 
mentary candidates listing this 
reason are more subject-matter oriented 
than the others? this conflict 
purpose result the question 
stated? the statements given when 
relating this basic reason indicate 
imposition knowledge and better 
way life does mean sincere de- 
sire the part the teacher assist 
the students developing better wa, 
life? These are some the 
sentative statements given students 
stating this reason: 


feel that may able help and 
guide the youth today. 

cal Science and French) and would like 
pass this interest others. 

have Intelligence Quotient far 
above average and think that can help 
arouse the potentialities within each 
child individually able and 
needed. 

also see the molding man’s mind 
rather than the molding man’s physical 
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analysis these statements indi- 
cates rather dogmatic and pedantic ap- 
proach the profession teaching. 

Allied the reason assisting stu- 
dents better way life sec- 
ondary candidates was the improvement 
self through additional 
Twenty-four percent the secondary 
candidates indicated this reason. 
One student writes, feeling accom- 
plishment, increase own knowl- 
edge. choosing teaching not 
terminating own scholastic 
edge.” Only four percent the ele- 
mentary candidates mentioned this 
reason. Does this mean that they not 
feel the need for further intellectual 
stimulation, does this indicate that 
they feel the subject matter the ele- 
mentary school limited and narrow? 

The factor prestige entered into 
the reasons for selecting teaching 
profession. Ten percent the secondary 
candidates and sixteen percent the 
elementary candidates listed this. The 
teaching profession has long been ac- 
knowledged profession giving 
individual class status and social posi- 
tion within the community. This would 
indicate that there definite 
the part these people raise their 
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class status society through profes- 
sional occupation. Only one student 
among the many, indicated any under- 
standing his psychological orientation 
sadist—I like the feeling power.” 

interesting note that aside from 
enjoyment working with age 
group reason for entering the pro- 
fession all the others are closely related 
self and the need perpetuate self. 
Since authorities agree that im- 
portant know one’s self and have 
sense direction and goals for achieve- 
ment, what the basis for the philos- 
ophy life which students say they 
have possess? How well are we, 
family units, teachers, religious leaders, 
and academicians liberal arts colleges, 
doing the tasks that purport do? 
order answer this question 
degree, these same 782 students were 
asked write statement paper 
“My Philosophy Life.” Table 
reveals the major categories which were 
listed students the basis for their 
values philosophy. Several students 
indicated more than one category. 

one would believe, the religious 
background the students was the most 


Secondary Elementary 


Total 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
Get out life what you put into 148 


Establish goals and achieve same 


Not sure 


common selected basis for one’s philos- 
ophy life. Forty-three the second- 
ary candidates listed this major 
basis for their life contrasted the 
percent the elementary. This in- 
dicates stronger religious drive among 
the elementary teaching candidates. 
This drive was also reflected their 
reasons for selecting teaching pro- 
fession. Table III indicated that 
percent the elementary candidates 
enjoyed working with the age group 
selected. This satisfaction and joy seems 
reflected again their religious 
basis for life. This religious basis was 
expressed most often terms the 
“Golden Rule.” Several the state- 
ments made the students which are, 
descriptive follow: “Christ first, others 
second, I’m third! and the Golden 
Rule—Do unto others you would 
have others unto you another one 
daily guides living.” Another 
student says: feel that can 
summed best the Golden Rule,” 
and another says: have own life 
see fit. also believe that everybody 
should live their own lives they see 
fit.” 

Secondary teacher candidates not 
place high value upon their religious 
background the elementary pro- 
spective teachers. interesting note 
that items and Table IV, the 
secondary person again states interest 
self and materialistic ways, for per- 
cent and percent respectively say 
that they get out life only what they 
put into it, and that secure happiness 
and success their major drive. These 
students seem reflect that happiness 
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and success are tangible goals that can 
reached, and once achieved, are theirs 
forever. One student said, that 
the goal person sets life should 
one that will help others and not 
just yourself,” but contrast this with the 
student who said, believe people, 
yet the same time sometimes feel 
that can’t believe them all.” 

Another student represented several 
students this statement, “My philos- 
ophy life ‘always happy’.” The 
statements made students are quite 
revealing drives and needs. One 
student said, Christian philosophy 
what try believe and live day 
day, long don’t have try too 
hard (italics the writer’s). try 
out way help people, but some- 
times wonder selfishness doesn’t 
enter into somewhat feel that 
these favors will returned some 
way.” And another says, feel very 
fortunate just alive and have only 
pity for the man who feels has noth- 
ing for which live.” 

These indicate certain lack com- 
passion and understanding one’s fel- 
low man. Will this reflect their teach- 
ing and their values which they pass 
other students accept what one 
student writes, “Moral and spiritual 
values are learned larger degree 
the classroom.” The classroom becomes 
potent influence the mind this 
concerned with the values and philos- 
ophy life expressed these future 
teachers? 

the other extreme, but seldom ex- 
pressed, was the statement this stu- 
dent, “To reach attain such goals 
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our civilization, sincerely believe that 
one must advance the expense 
stepping the toes 
others.” Does this reflect understand- 
ing, compassion for others and even for 
himself? What influence will this phi- 
losophy have upon his teaching and his 
respect for fellow teachers and students? 
These are the intangible questions for 
which need seek answer. 

Several students said that they had 
never been asked consider this phase 
their life before and found themselves 
inadequate answering writing 
statement concerning their values 
life. This was best expressed the 
student who said, “When comes 
asking philosophy life, have 
harder time writing answer because 
not something think about and 
talk about very often.” Yet, this student 
and his friends must have set values 
and principles which guide their daily 
life and relations with others. Only one 
student the many was able meet 
the criteria set forth the opening 
statements this paper concerning the 
need and content philosophy life; 
she says: “My philosophy life 
live. live and love life for what is. 
not want the smooth and even road 
for this not really life. Life com- 
bination all. Life misery, disap- 
pointment, anger, fear and grief, well 
beauty, joy, warmth, and love. 
understand and have good insight into 
the things the world, breathe 
leave the world better for 
having lived. These are the principal 
aims life.” 


Life battle and fight the 


January 


finish and one can win only with cour- 
age. Each one must make choices life 
and make these whether they face life 
with halfhearted wholehearted set 
values. Everyone needs philosophy 
life based upon way thinking 
that makes living pleasant instead 
painful. (Caprio: 16) Are the prospec- 
tive teachers tomorrow ready face 
this task life? 

According the answers given 
these young people, can conclude: 

sional preparation teachers seem 
have little understanding psychologi- 
cal orientation relative their personal- 
ity and inner drives. This reflected 
their inabilities express their most 
inner reasons for selecting teaching 
profession and their limited conceptual 
basis factors involved philosophy 
life. Their stated reasons for selecting 
teaching profession are materialistic 
and related dogmatic and pedantic 
pleasures rather than based upon com- 
passion for individuals. The elementary 
teacher candidate did express more com- 
passion for her students the form 
like children very much” but this 
does not reveal the inner drives and 
needs that might met through this 
professional experience. 

Several students have not been 
challenged their years life think 
about discuss their values life. 
This seems contrary the very 
virtues educational background. 
Does this indicate that schools have not 
been doing their task assisting these 
young people evaluate themselves 
and their roles life? Does this indi- 
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cate that have been too little con- 
cerned with the personal values teach- 
ers and too much concerned with ma- 
terialistic preparation? 

The elementary teacher candidate 
seems more greatly influenced re- 
ligious background when compared with 
the secondary candidate. high per- 
centage the elementary people ex- 
pressed this through the Golden Rule 
their guiding basis for life, and this, 
coupled with their liking for children, 
reveals that they are more concerned 
with people than things. The secondary 
teacher candidate reflects more interest 
things subject matter and less con- 
cern for people. survey the Uni- 
versity Edinburgh recently stated 
that students remained college 
their faith God was lost. Eighty per- 
cent the students revealed their be- 
lief God the first year and this 
dropped 59.3 percent their senior 
year. this same attitude reflected 
these young people that were 
tioned? Does the emphasis upon subject 
matter tend destroy values related 
compassion and build materialistic values 
during college years? so, what time 
stage one’s life does this disappear 
and the return more stable, 
istic life come about? 

This study points many the 
basic issues stake the preparation 
teachers. Long have been con- 
cerned with the professional and subject 
matter preparation teachers, but little 
with the inner motivations and drives 
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individuals being prepared for teaching. 
Jesus has been described one the 
world’s greatest teachers and this de- 
scription states: 


His unlike that scribes, was 
not learned commentary upon scriptural 
texts but direct and simple statement 
truth. Jesus never forgot was teaching 
men. His approach was that friend 
offering help, not that scholar impart- 
ing knowledge. His greatest gift 
teacher was, perhaps, His ability make 
others think for themselves. His teach- 
ing was not handing down the law but 
revealing the truth which makes men free. 
taught one who having knowledge 
truth wished reveal others that 
they too might share its beauty and power. 


(4: 566). 


truth makes man free and this 
truth based upon the knowledge 
man, then the inner values the in- 
dividual teacher play increasing role 
the instructional phase others, One 
must understand himself and the flow 
have the necessary prerequisite for true 
understanding—compassion, 
stated “the greatest achievement 
maturity.” 
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THE STRUGGLE 

“Onward and upward” seemed the slogan the college juniors 
and their instructor they climbed the icy slopes the mountain 
brisk April day. Led state geologist they shared “mountain top” 
experience which only hard climb can bring. Stretches three states 
could glimpsed even though the sky was overcast. Features the 
topography were pointed out and described their guide stood 
stone wall the base the monument which identified the summit 
the highest point the state. 

the background, their teacher stood with pensive look upon his 
countenance. listened, wondered about the number “moun- 
tain top” experiences that are made available our young people this 
era history. And his heart grew sad because suddenly remembered 
that and this group must soon return society which dedicated 
the elimination the hard climb for the young—to the prevention 
difficulties along paved road guaranteed success material things. 

But then, looked around—first the ancient grandeur the 
hills cut from Shawangunk Conglomerate—and then the youthful 
faces his students, his heart became 

Did not these young people scramble the rugged trail—not shirk- 
ing—but putting all strength into struggle? 

not the job the teacher help his students develop the stamina, 
the courage, and the willingness struggle “onward and upward” new 
vistas accomplishment and ever higher levels self-realization? 
this must fuse the nickel example with the steel precept 


forges implements knowledge his pedagogical workshop. 

himself must engaged the struggle rather than standing 
the sidelines and pointing the way upward his students. Then, not only 
camping trips, but the various centers academic learning, will 
able share with his students “mountain top” experiences which can 
come only after one has resigned himself the struggle. 

Cross 


Any distinction between the man science and the ordinary man 
longer admissible, any more than form segregation ased 
inequality knowledge. Whether like not, the laboratory hence- 
forward opens right the street. Science not only affects any 
given moment our day-to-day existence, dogs us, pursues us. Have 
not, all us, been transformed into involuntary guinea-pigs ever since 
atomic fission, ithout asking our opinion, began plant harmful particles 
our bones? 

The obligation endure gives the right know. 

The time clearly coming when the man the street will have his 
say with regard the great social, national, international and moral 
issues latterly raised certain applications science. 

All men are entitled the truth, and truth entitled reach us. 

the Academic Francaise 
from Unesco Chronicle, June 1960 
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Suggestions Concerning the Term 
Adjustment 


Lawson 


The argument presented here 
attempt meliorate some the sharp- 
ness disagreement noted among those 
who speak adjustment the student 
aim supposed aim education, 
function supposed function the 
school. The belief held here that 
much this disagreement the unfor- 
tunate result the variety meanings 
which the term adjustment conveys 
various people. Three distinct meanings 
are involved: 

student who “fits into” his group, has 
close identification with its interests 
and activities, and thought of, both 
the group and himself, “be- 
longing,” sharing its decisions, and 
accepting the group and being ac- 
cepted it; 

adjustment the clinical sense 
inner personality integration requisite 
for consistent emotional-intellectual bal- 
ance, self evaluation, self control, and 
effective ability distinguish between 
reality and 

adjustment the sense being 
sufficiently adjustable adaptable 
capable modifying one’s attitudes, be- 
havior, habits, and beliefs when circum- 
stances make such modification desira- 
ble. this sense that the term per- 
haps has been most misunderstood and 
probably should not have been used. 
Adjustment apt term implying 


status (adjusted-ness) rather than po- 
tential (ability adjust). better term 
probably would 

When Dr. Robert Maynard Hutch- 
ins, condemning what calls the 
doctrine that one must adjust his en- 
vironment, says that apparently the 
governing doctrine American educa- 
tion and seems him radically er- 
roneous, making assumption 
that itself radically erroneous. 

The fault lies not much with Dr. 
Hutchins with our use the term 
adjustment. not believe that many 
America’s leading educators accept 
any doctrine which would place primary 
emphasis upon the learner’s adjustment 
per But many them place em- 
phasis upon the adjustment the 
school’s requirements the individual’s 
needs and potential abilities; and many 
believe that changing world be- 
comes vital for one capable ad- 
justing where intelligent assessment 
the situation indicates such adjustment. 

The unfortunate fact that have 
rather thoughtlessly used the term ad- 
justment times, should 
have used different 
bility. 

evaluate situation, make intelligent 
choices, and then adjust those things 
which should adjust. Adaptabil- 
ity adjustability (rather than adjust- 
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ment) implies the ability the indi- 
vidual modify his responses and im- 
prove their effectiveness. implies edu- 
cability. And without such adjustability 
there growth. 

When say that child well ad- 
justed usually are trying merely 
say that the moment and within the 
given environment making re- 
sponses that are consistent with the de- 
mands for survival (here using the term 
survival very broad context). But 
not use the term way sug- 
gesting that intelligent and imaginative 
organisms, capable modifying the en- 
vironment, should uncritically accept 
and adjust whatever predominantly 
characterizes environment any as- 
pect it. 

For example, such interpretation 
would mean that when blind intoler- 
ance, superstition, cruelty, false values, 
and stupidity characterize the time and 
place which one lives, one should ad- 
just himself acceptance the 
herd’s mores. Few educators recom- 
mend. Such doctrine not the prevail- 
ing doctrine American education, 
either theory practice, either 
the classroom advocacy found the 
the practical efforts teachers the 
public schools. 

concept which would advocate ad- 
justment aim education without 
specifying the nature that which 
one should adjust would denial 
all melioristic philosophy, philosophy 
which has characterized American edu- 
cation rather consistently throughout its 
recent history. believe with Lester 
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Ward that “the environment trans- 
forms the animal; man transforms the 
environment.” 

One does not transform environ- 
ment nor meliorate its adversities one 
adjusted it. Nor, course, should 
one. The characteristic intelligent 
man his ability make wise deci- 
sions; and doing must “weigh 
all things” and “hold fast that which 
good.” That which bad, rejects. 
tries modify it. 

Should one, environment 
squalor and moral depravity, “ad- 
justed” his condition? one lives 
time and place where cruelty with- 
the mode human behavior, should 
indifference? 

Human progress has been made 
those “unadjusted” spirits who were in- 
capable accepting the social mores, 
the conditions living, the values 
the herd, the entrenched doctrines, 
what Bacon called “the tyranny cus- 
tom.” 

“Inquiry human; blind obedience 
brutal,” said William Penn. And 
throughout the ages human progress 
has been made those who, fortu- 
nately, have been incapable blind 
obedience the dictates the mob 
the tyrant, tradition provincial cus- 
tom. From Socrates Jefferson, from 
Christ Gandhi, from Florence Night- 
ingale Susan Anthony and Jane 
Addams, the unadjusted ones have as- 
sisted mankind establish new values 
and adjust not themselves but the 
conditions which intelligent man 
should not adjust. 


‘ 


When say that adjustability pro- 
vides better concept than adjustment, 
course essential that, the basis in- 
dependent and intelligent choice, man 
shall capable adjusting where ad- 
justment wholesomely 
Rigid unadjustability may be, and often 
is, sign pathological conditions, 
blind prejudice, non-educability. 
One who intelligent and educable can 
and should adjust certain circum- 
stances and certain changes. For exam- 
ple, one finds himself for the first time 
living among people other racial and 
religious backgrounds. Or, upon marry- 
ing, finds that there must adjust- 
ments habits, routine, customs, and 
taste the marriage preserved. 
student entering college often finds 
the need readjust his concept schol- 
arship, objective thinking, and habits 
study. Moving from one country 
another, one required adjust in- 
numerable conditions, tastes, customs, 
and concepts. 

able meet such changing cir- 
cumstances, one must adjustable. 
the same time one must capable 
effective choice, refusing adjust where 
such adjustment would mean the aban- 
donment principle, the abnegation 
responsibility, the loss essential free- 
dom, the violation another’s basic 
rights. 

further misconception has been 
pointed out Paul Woodring, who 
correctly notes that sometimes mis- 
take social conformity for psychological 
adjustment.’ such conformity what 
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Dr. Hutchins has mind, right 
condemning the doctrine for its “ad 
Such doctrine 
would one temporary 
something with which meet, con- 
form to, the prevailing social demands 
regardless their worth, their signifi- 
cance, their rightness. 

But not believe that this the 
doctrine modern educational theory 
taught our colleges and universi- 
ties. is, course, the doctrine oc- 
teachers and occasional 
For this doctrine some academicians 
blame John Dewey. They be- 
cause they have not read him; for few 
writers have spoken more emphatically 
than did Dewey his insistence upon 
the importance independent choice 
and intellectual freedom, against “the 
inert, stupid” nature the traditions 
customs which “pervert learning into 
willingness follow” and into “con- 
formity, constriction,” and abandonment 
the spirit experiment and indi- 
vidual 

Certainly desirable that the indi- 
vidual adjusted the sense being 
effectively oriented reality. But this 
orientation not necessary correlate 
social adjustment which would re- 
quire one accept the values and stand- 
ards his time place. adjusted 
socially the sense that one compla- 
cently and uncritically gives assent 
the mores and attitudes his group 
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may be, fact, evidence 
ment the larger society and its more 
humane even may mean that 
lacks the ability adjust construc- 
tively the ethical aesthetic de- 
mands more universal scope since 
they would require his rejection cer- 
tain narrower group mores. may 
that, through adjustment his group’s 
patterns, remains forever contribu- 
tor that mass inertia which always 
drags against progress, purposeful 
change, and experimental inquiry. 

Human progress the intellectual 
and creative areas dependent upon the 
spark discontent which struck when 
creative and independent mind comes 
into contact with the hard crust cus- 
tom. comes when the lone individual 
possessed initiative and courage finds 
himself maladjusted the pattern 
social thought and has the gift artic- 
ulate and constructive dissent. His value 
humanity lies stubborn refusal 
adjusted standards, beliefs, val- 
ues which cannot conscientiously ac- 
cept. 

All have seen the thoroughly 
adjusted individual within some provin- 
cial circle ignorance, narrowness, 
prejudice. conforms totally, loyally, 
even fanatically the traditions 
his group. His conformity becomes blind 
partisanship which 
strength togetherness for the strength 
rationality. loyal party man 
may well adjusted the require- 
ments his sub-group’s conformity 
incapable any real vision that 
would embrace the needs the total 
humanity. against such conformity 


that have been warned Emerson 
his essay politics, Penn his 
letters, and Washington his Fare- 
well address. For such partisanship 
type localized adjustment which en- 
courages one abdicate his individual 
rights being capable independent 
thought. blinds him the over-arch- 
ing principles and value perspectives de- 
manded the free intellect. 

The job education help man 
the fullest sense which the term implies. 
And philosophy impossible for the 
man who has mortgaged his brain 
secure merely provincial status and 
approval within massminded group 
his contemporaries, impossible 
for the person who accepts the cultural- 
istic fallacy and divests himself in- 
dividual responsibility for intellectual 
and ethical decision. 

believe that the majority edu- 
cators, when they plead the importance 
adjustment the part the child, 
are speaking with reference adjust- 
ment the clinical sense the child’s 
inner personality integration. Concern- 
ing the need for this type adjust- 
ment there can argument. Here 
refer the child’s consistency 
emotional-intellectual balance, his abil- 
ity exercise self control, evaluate 
himself, face reality. Failure this 
regard may traceable various fac- 
tors, physiological environmental. 
endocrinological imbalance, for exam- 
ple, may the root child’s 
adjustment. too great sensitivity may 
factor. Attitudes and fears im- 
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planted misinformed parents likewise 
may responsible, may extreme dif- 
ferences between the student’s learning 
capacity and the capacities his class- 
Emotional and mental disturb- 
ances are known involved the 
maladjustment some cases, and re- 
sult extreme withdrawal, isolation, 
aggression, and other behaviors which 
bring many cases the attention 
speak the importance securing bet- 
ter adjustment the child these 
cases, they are speaking the need for 
inner adjustment and personality inte- 
gration. They are not speaking ad- 
justment social conformity blind 
acceptance group standards atti- 
tudes. 

summary, believed here that 
there need for more careful use 
the term. One should neither praise nor 
condemn adjustment without specifying 
the meaning intends the word con- 
vey. And refers the uncritical 
acceptance the prevailing mores 
the behavior patterns and attitudes 
one’s group, better 
would social conformity. refers 
inner balance and stability well- 
integrated personality whose emotional 
and intellectual responses are whole- 
some and conducive constructive and 
creative activity, perhaps speaking 
the individual’s personality adjust- 
ment psychological 
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If, however, one speaking the 
personal modifiability the individual, 
his ability adapt new circumstances, 
and change his habits, beliefs, and 
attitudes changing circumstances re- 
not adjustment. 

Finally, one refers the ability 
and tendency adjust one’s concepts, 
habits, beliefs, attitudes intelligently 
and selectively through rational and in- 
dependent choice, one referring 
what might more specifically termed 
intelligent, selective, 
adaptability. 

Constructive adaptability should 
trait that contrasts both with blind 
formity and with rigid, inflexible 
(often pathological) adherence es- 
tablished personal response patterns. 
long the individual capable 
wholesome and constructive adaptation, 
the schools should encourage the stu- 
dent’s independence and individuality. 
And incapable such change, 
should considered for possible 
guidance and specialized clinical study. 

Along with the need for careful 
study the individual there also, 
believe, need for clarification the 
terms that use reference the con- 
cepts which may involved. such 
clarification may avoid some the 
disagreements and misunderstandings 
concerning the purposes and the doc- 
trines present-day education. 
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Words 


RAINSFORD 


After their echo dies 
words live 
terrible with power, 


steel-edged shall not pass,” 


turning the tide war. 

Words brought healing embittered wounds 
“With charity for all,” 

the death queen 

rang what she said— 

“Let them eat cake” 

men that starved for bread. 
Still that despairing cry 

falls, bleak stone, 

through the long years— 
“Would God had died for thee 


Absalom, son, son.” 


English and the Humanities 


could write it, the essay that fol- 

lows would boast the title, “Litera- 
ture and Science—Eighty-five Years 
After.” For impelled write 
the same causes that moved Arnold 
speak the memorable Second Lecture 
his American tour the year 1883- 
84; essentially the same causes, yet 
many times magnified now that any 
us, set back time with our present 
awarenesses intact, might interrupt the 
speaker with roar: “True, Matthew, 
true; but you ain’t seen nothin’ 
nothin’ all.” 

But such essay ought first all 
written man unlimited per- 
spective; might come from either 
“side”—Science Letters: Oppen- 
heimer Highet, should not care 
which. And, second, should ad- 
dressed not professional audience 
but the whole public; should ap- 
pear Life, The Saturday Evening 
Post, the Reader’s Digest, and all daily 
newspapers. Its argument would 
doubt basically the same Arnold’s 
—neither anti-Science nor anti-Humani- 
ties, but pro-Man and pro-harmonious 
development man’s powers: 


While all have acquaint 
ourselves with the great results reached 
modern science yet the majority 
men will always require humane letters; 
and much the more, they have the 
more and the greater results science 
relate the need man for conduct, and 
the need him for 


But not another Arnold, 
least refuse another Walter 
Mitty, and therefore descend from 
the dream that essay (which prac- 
tically everyone has been trying write 
since the first Sputnik) humbler 
plane, special audience, and less am- 
bitious, though not less urgent, message. 
What say addressed high 
school English teachers, and adminis- 
trators, supervisors, and others who help 
shape the English program. Further, 
message can summarized sen- 
tence: take our subject, English, 
humane subject, which, especially 
these times, must make every effort 
keep purely and potently humane. 

This hardly new thought, and 
sense the days upon which 
have fallen can inferred from the 
fact that find necessary argue, 
even the point. That there 
identifying English “humane” sub- 
ject, let first quote the Oxford Dic- 
tionary: “Humane, earlier spelling 
Human, restricted after 1700 par- 
ticular senses, and associated with Latin 
Characterized such be- 
havior disposition towards others 
befits man. Applied those 
branches literature which tend hu- 
manize refine, the ancient classics, 
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rhetoric, and poetry.” might quote 
from other dictionaries, but the consen- 
sus such that more would super- 
fluous. humane subject, short, 
one that humanizes, renders humane, 
civilizes, refines, suppose, exter- 
nally, with surface, but within. 

Since dictionaries agree classifying 
our subject with the humane studies— 
that is, literature along with philosophy 
and art, distinguished from the social 
and physical sciences—I can not now 
charged with springing something revo- 
lutionary asserting that ours hu- 
mane subject; might charged more 
accurately with uttering something plati- 
tudinous. But when add that “espe- 
cially these times” should “make 
every effort” keep our subject purely 
and potently humane, imply some 
things that need examined. shall 
reserve the “especially these times” 
part until the last, and will begin with 
the rest the statement. 

saying that need make 
effort keep our subject humane, im- 
ply that our subject not automatically 
inalterably humane—or least that 
conceived and managed that its char- 
acter would appear have changed. 
“Well, Brutus, thou art noble; yet 
see,” says Cassius, “Thy honourable 
metal may wrought/From that 
dispos’d.” true that the subject 
English has often been conceived and 
managed during the past thirty years 
(whether because mistook its es- 
sential nature failed value this na- 
ture enough) have been “wrought 


January 


But wrought into what? When 
presume that then becomes non-hu- 
manity, inhumane humanity; and 
inhumane humanity, dehuman- 
ized humanity, would seem inevita- 
monster. concerned this essay 
with the problem getting rid the 
monster. 

Now for one division our subject 
—literature—we should rightly have 
and potently humane.” its own na- 
ture, literature fixed the heart 
the humanities. can dislodged only 
some truly drastic form abuse. 
course, the study and teaching, 
sometimes dislodged. Though 
would serve humane purposes with little 
effort our part would just let 
what is, the humane force even 
literature can diminished un- 
fortunate teaching purposes 
ample comma punctuation, ag- 
gregate phonemes, handy body 
written matter provide words for 
vocabulary development, socio- 
logical document demonstrating some- 
thing about the American mass culture; 
product” age, genre, region, 
author—in short, deliberately teach 
work literature toward ends that 
would served well were not 
work literature, risk diminishing its 
humane force. 

But are unlikely such things 
often, and even then some benevolent 
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virus, imperishable true work 
art, may survive the gaucherie our 
handling, slip through, and infect stu- 
dents with its humane force spite 
us. Hence feel justified asserting 
that long stick with literature 
this part our total subject will find 
way exert predominantly humane 
influence. 

But what not stick with liter- 
ature? Probably this part our total 
subject can wholly transformed 
nonhumanity only when fill with 
something else the space that formerly 
belonged literature. This misfortune 
can happen two ways. First, the space 
may engulfed non-literary matter 
and activity spilling over from other 
parts the English program itself 
from other areas the curriculum. Or, 
second, the space for literature may 
usurped “reading materials” which 
pass for literature but which, lacking 
more precise term that socially ac- 
ceptable, must call simply “non-litera- 
ture.” 

This non-literature comes many 
varieties and extends gradations 
measured scale difficulty from the 
junior college reading 
texts, covering the full range, that 
say, from elementary reading lessons 
that contain nothing make them more 
than reading lessons famous mas- 
literature efficiently abbre- 
viated and “adapted” experts that 
they, too, can more than reading 
exercises. each rung the “reading 
ladder” such dehumanized reading ma- 
terials are available their 
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victim, the English teacher who has for- 
gotten that purpose humane edu- 
cation, which requires humane docu- 
ments. virtue its “readability” 
the grade for which has been devised, 
this non-literature has undeniable ad- 
vantages. But its single disadvantage 
outweighs else: automatically de- 
humanizes what would otherwise the 
assuredly humane half our humane 
subject. 

Perhaps grow too loud the issue 
the substitution non-literary for 
literary texts, but truly believe the 
matter one about which should 
all violently upset. One sees high 
school library shelves rows volumes 
all written expressly placed 
high school shelves, volumes that seem 
only represent “Dick and Jane” 
measured stages their growth, vol- 
umes with their scientifically controlled 
sentences written though writing 
were the same walking, one word 
after another, one foot after another; 
and one learns that from these shelves 
freshmen seniors may choose their 
reading for book reports. One sees one’s 
own ninth grader with class anthology 
containing Great Expectations 
“adapted” version, from which all 
uniquely Dickensian features have been 
surgically removed: “Daddy, where’s 
Wemmick’s mouth gone to, 
that was the book read when 
was the seventh grade private 
school?” One sees, again, the same ninth 
grader gingerly turning the pages 
her school edition classical stories 
(rich fountain humane education! 
with its Bulfinch simplified and its ver- 
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sions the and the Odyssey re- 
duced forty pages that pass for all 
Homer. exaggerate suggesting 
that Homer, strained through mind 
that would this Homer, 
longer Homer humane? 

Over the years have become abrupt 
with those who repeat the argument 
that such substitutes are necessary “be- 
cause students can’t read the full ver- 
sions.” reply this: “But course 
they can’t! teach them to.” And 
have become abrupt with the argument 
that “we can’t use real literature because 
have the students high school 
nowadays.” reply: “No, be- 
cause you have them that you must.” 
need, think, remind ourselves 
that there difference between “teach- 
ing students read literature” and just 
“Jetting them read.” 

Observing some abuses the litera- 
ture part our subject, find faith 
that the humane effects this part, 
least, are secure little shaken. Never- 
theless, reassert former contention, 
that need make relatively little 
effort maintain the humane character 
this part the total program. The 
nature literature our guarantee: the 
teacher with work literature 
hand one end the famous log and 
the students with their copies the 
other end: and long keep 
that simple arrangement have hu- 
mane enterprise going. 


But course literature mot the 
whole our subject. claims half 
the English time student and teacher, 


doing well; more likely claims 
third less. But let supremely 
optimistic and suppose that does get 
half and that none this time squan- 
dered non-literature. Even so, 
still have the other half our subject 
worry about, and truly the 
whole our subject that these times 
should kept purely and potently hu- 
mane, then this second half that 
must work on, earnest and with 
imagination. 

Now what does this other half consist 
of?—or shall say, what made 
of? Sugar and spice, and that’s 
nice? No, that’s what the literature half 
made of! This second half made 
frogs and snails and puppy dog’s tails. 
remember that when began teaching, 
the mid-1930’s, alien units things 
had begun piling the Eng- 
lish class—units odds and ends, ac- 
tivities this kind and that, special 
chores all sorts. Often these extrane- 
ous elements were foisted the Eng- 
lish class—why not the music class 
the algebra the school, 
times the community; “English” 
textbooks also became hodgepodges 
matter and activity that obscured the 
character our subject. not pre- 
sume describe for today’s teachers, 
who know the facts better than what 
home for strays their classrooms some- 
times are; but shall say that for 
long can remember, English teach- 
ers have had cause complain that 
they cannot get with their proper 
work because the clutter. 

How, then, can make this amor- 
phous second half provide much 
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humane experience the first half? First 
let say that this second half 
continue include miscellaneous non- 
English chores, have notion how 
make contribute its share the total 
humane subject. But alien matters 
can culled out and the bulk reduced 
and re-conceived; and next can 
reach agreement that, just the first 
half our subject literature, the 
second half composition, then 
have some suggestions make—as, 
sure, other English teachers will 
have That agreement alone, 
course, only step; there still work 
done. For while the literature half 
will, have said, furnish humane 
experience give half chance, 
the composition half cannot counted 
so. Though stick the busi- 
ness writing and not get lost 
among random activities, must take 
positive steps make this half com- 
parably humane with the other. put 
summarily: the literature half will 


experience; the composition half will 

Two articles that have recently pub- 
lished sketch main suggestions for 
making so—though neither 
these makes explicit the underlying pur- 
pose humane education. first sug- 
gestion was, and is, this: make the 
composition half comparably humane 
with the literature half, need 
fasten snugly that half, which 
nature humane. That means writing 
connection with reading literature. 

means, indeed, managing pro- 
gram which the halves our subject 
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are fused. quote from earlier arti- 
cle this program: 


whole program reading and writ- 
ing does not stop with occasional writing 
holds virtually undeviating course 
with composition and literature regarded 
and treated inseparables, closely re- 
lated, mutually dependent and complemen- 
tary the two sides coin. main- 
tains unshifting focus composition 
and literature and the ideas that emerge 
when these are made the subjects steady 
application and 


That article goes say that put 
the program into effective use need 
work out catalogue the various ways 
writing connection with reading, 
and finally suggests some approaches 
that problem. 

moment ago may have seemed 
some that went too far insisting 
that define half our programs 
composition. now seems that 
again too far insisting that this 
composition carried connection 
with the study literature, can reply 
only that make any other arrange- 
ment compromise the humane 
character our subject. The fact that 
having students write topics not re- 
lated literature—counting the time 
needed for preliminaries, search for 
topic, collecting and organizing materi- 
als—makes gigantic digression from 
our subject. paper non-literary 
subject takes the mind the student 
outside our humane enterprise and 
makes him primarily the student 


*“Composition and Literature,” Tue 
CATIONAL May 1960. 
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whichever field writing about. 
remains, from the preliminaries until 
the paper has been submitted, returned, 
and revised, our student only that 
help with technical not 
about suggest that shirk these 
the last English teacher suggest that. 
But are keep the humane con- 
tent our total subject high level, 
which basic contention, cannot 
afford other than carry out these 
responsibilities upon compositions writ- 
ten connection with literature. 

the time began teaching, the 
contrary point view was becoming 
fashionable. personal story will illus- 
trate. second year, took part 
experiment that then seemed 
practical, not high minded. The social 
studies teacher, whose class rolls that 
rural school matched mine, would 
assign topics, and English classroom 
then became workshop for organizing 
and presenting the written reports. 
Though did not then know 
name, was taking part sort 
homebrewed core curriculum arrange- 
ment. remember, the typing teacher 
sometimes took part also, for students 
who took typing could type their re- 
ports and have them counted typing 
practice. Our 
and when something works well and 
popular, who thinks ask whether 
good thing? was good thing, 
course, for the social studies teacher, 
who forfeited part Ais primary re- 
sponsibility, but gained ground for his 
subject getting professional help 
(mine) with technical problems, ef- 


fect, gained extra hour day for 
his subject, and would have been 
idiot not grab the chance. cannot 
think that the typing teacher sacrificed 
any part her duty, either, for her stu- 
dents did more typing than most would 
otherwise have done. 

But for me, what did I—who 
should have been keeping store for the 
humane studies that high school— 
give up? our arrangement, social 
studies supplied the subject matter for 
composition, and supplied the tech- 
nical help; or, put more pictur- 
esquely, English supplied the commas, 
and the social studies supplied that 
went between them. Fond 
commas, cannot think that duty 
humane studies fully discharged 
supplying them. What forfeited 
was simply main reason, Eng- 
lish teacher, for existing; forgot what 
essentially should have been—the pro- 
prietor humane enterprise. While 
the other teachers were doing their jobs 
and seizing the chance them bet- 
ter, was neglecting mine. deserve 
praise for generosity lending hand 
colleagues, yet must asked 
Ophelia, when distrusts Hamlet’s 
intentions: “Set your entreatments 
dearer rate/ Than the command 
rate, but surrendered the English teach- 
er’s best jewel without struggling and, 
embarrassed say, without know- 
ing that struggle. 

second story will further illustrate 
point that the English teacher needs 
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mising the humane character our 
subject. Several years ago older, part- 
time student who was enrolled the 
University California came 
department search three units for 
“199” (individual conference) course. 
was employed industry, and 
wanted help grammatical problems 
met writing technical reports for 
his company. Though his proposal was 
contrary the normal use 199 
courses, gained the approval the 
staff member then general charge 
these courses, provided that find 
someone the department willing 
help him. name was suggested, and 
after long talk agreed work with 
him. Once week that semester spent 
two hours together over his detailed re- 
ports comparative processes de- 
hydrating vegetables. was often able 
useful matters like apostrophes 
and subject-verb agreement, but must 
say that the whole did not 
student much good. With excep- 
tions, the language his reports looked 
good enough me; one does not need 
the language King Lear for describ 
ing how dehydrate potatoes. 

should make clear that with this 
story mean criticism none but my- 
self; not scoff industry, writers 
technical reports, the reports them- 
selves, even dehydrated potatoes. 
mean only that once again let our 
subject down getting into situation 
which allowed the humanities con- 
tribute only technical help while non- 
humane field provided the substance. 
What should have said initially 
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student now clear: shall happy 
help with your writing problems. But 
mine humane subject, which mean 
keep purely and potently humane 
can. Now, let’s begin reading 
King Lear, after which find out 
what you can write about it. likely 
that the grammatical residue this ex- 
perience will applicable when you 
write technical reports; but that 
quite another matter.” 


Now let see where 
began asserting that our entire sub- 
ject needs kept purely and 
tently humane can keep it. then 
pointed out that not the literature half 
but the other half, which defined 
composition, makes maintaining hu- 
mane character promised 
make two suggestions for overcoming 
the difficulty, and have just elaborated 
the first, that make literature our 
resource for composition. Thus 
two things: first, hold our students’ 
minds within the area the humanities 
while they write, and, second, thereby 
increase the opportunity for literature 
“take hold” whatever part stu- 
dent anatomies the humane qualities 
have their seat. Thus, while reading 
supplies writing, writing consolidates the 
effects reading. 

turn now second suggestion, 
for which, also, laid the foundation 
earlier article.’ that article at- 
tempted three things: distinguish be- 


and Composing,” The English 
Journal, January 1959. 
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tween “composing” and merely “writ- 
ing”; show that our typical instruc- 
tions selecting topics and organizing 
materials tend promote writing 
rather than composing; and give 
some sample devices intended pro- 
mote composing rather than writing. 
But, that article was printed, did 
not make explicit reason for pre- 
ferring composition writing goal 
for students. all know, course, 
that what “composed” usually makes 
better reading than what “written,” 
and from that point view composi- 
tion preferable. But why composing 
better experience for students than 
merely writing? 

More “practical” reasons could doubt- 
less advanced than that which shall 
name; but doubt that any reason 
innately than this mine, the 
gist which that the experience 
composing, more than the experience 
writing, humane experience. all 
know prize that aesthetic experience 
which want students get from lit- 
erature. Blood brother this, believe, 
that experience which comes com- 
posing, and the awareness that one 
has, oneself, composed. 
strain that the struggle compose 
always puts upon the composer, strain 
that half delightful and half unbear- 
able, is, have doubt, experience 
very high and valuable order. 
truly first-hand experience art, 
creative, purifying experience. her 
approach work with composition, 
then, believe, less than her ap- 
proach work with literature, the 
teacher who aims keep her total sub- 
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ject effectively humane will seek 
bring about this experience. 

Now with this final admonition 
may have raised large doubts the 
minds teachers who remember the 
facts their own English classes! Just 
now, perhaps, they remember that stack 
themes the desk—untidy papers, 
over which grubby fingers have pushed 
reluctant pens, leaving their wake 
havoc misspellings, mispunctuations, 
misplaced modifiers: short, messy 
bunch papers which besides being un- 
grammatical and smudged with the 
heels hands may also empty. 
exaggerate, course; they are not all 
bad.) But teachers who have seen 
one too many such papers—and who has 
not, who has been the business for 
time?—may find exhortation pur- 
sue this new Eldorado best visionary 
and worst plain lunatic: “What! 
students compose well enough get 
any aesthetic kicks out it? You must 
clowning.” 

But not. hasten add that 
“composing” not mean only poems 
and short stories—though have those 
mind, too, for some students. have 
never myself composed poem good 
enough give much aesthetic satis- 
faction for having done it. But shall 
claim have turned prose paragraph 
occasionally which gave thrill both 
the turning and after. not 
bold suggest that paragraph 
could give similar thrill any other 
reader, and suppose that one big 
difference between and, say, good 
poet: can sometimes write well enough 
give thrill, and the poet can 
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write well enough give thrill, 
too. And that just point: believe 
that teachers should work steadily 
giving students this double-barreled 
aesthetic charge, from their reading 
what artists have composed, and from 
their own composing. both barrels 
often misfire, yet the occasional “hit” 
will sustain the humane potency our 
subject. 

Perhaps not utterly preposterous 
imagine that nearly everyone can 
sometimes compose well enough earn 
purifying thrill from the fact. The 
youngest children may quicker than 
guess find aesthetic satisfaction 
personal creations crude that quite 
overlook their artistic significance. re- 
member story told colleague 
who had visited class the lower 
grades and had watched children mak- 
ing clay objects. These were hardly 
masterpieces; probably there were few 
prospective Cellinis the room. But 
the end the hour, when the teacher 
hurried and down the aisles, collect- 
ing “divers strange shapes” from their 
creators’ hands and squeezing them back 
into the common blob that grew she 
moved along, friend observed that 
some the children, the crucial mo- 
ment, when their creations vanished 
into the mass, winced. One might draw 
various dire morals from the incident, 
winces when object has formed— 
created, composed—is destroyed be- 
fore his eyes, not that was, even 
unwittingly, experiencing something 
like aesthetic satisfaction its creator? 

Can not, then, gain also 
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composing with language? have all, 
some time, glimpsed the glow the 
faces tiny children who, with inept 
fingers, have just com- 
posed—a shining, whole word put- 
ting right letters right order. the 
scale, the next larger compositional 
unit, the sentence, which also whole 
composed right parts right order, 
the satisfaction composing and 
having composed again within every- 
one’s reach, And still farther up, the 
next larger unit, the paragraph, the 
thrill having created still within 
the reach virtually all who reach 
the right direction. And beyond the iso- 
lated paragraph the larger whole that 
stanzas, acts, chapters—even 
the word composed letters and the 
sentence words. All composition— 

But must add that would not ex- 
pect any this program provide 
humane experience unless the teacher 
conceives and approaches work with 
words, sentences, paragraphs, and larger 
wholes composition. she takes some 
grosser view all—as, say, “lan- 
guage skills development” “com- 
munications skills”—she may dehuman- 
ize this half our humane subject 
just her way looking it, before 
she begins. “Man,” announces one 
the new, large textbooks linguistic 
science its opening sentence, “is 
talking believe that the 


Nelson Francis, The Structure Ameri- 
can English (New York: Russell Press Co., 
1958). 
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teacher composition adopts such 
view her students and her subject, 
she not only dehumanizes the subject 
before she begins, but denies the validity 
humane education, which the pre- 
rogative human beings and not ani- 
mals, even talking ones. 


Once more, let see where stand. 
have said that should aim keep 
our total subject humane; that the lit- 
erature part will remain use 
genuine literature; and that need 
define the other half composition, 
which can keep humane relating 
literature and aiming com- 
posing, creative process, contradis- 
tinction mere writing, which not. 
Briefly, would have each English class 
hour humane from the word the 
word stop; would 
humane matters and activities, including 
such infestations “scientism” meth- 
od, content, and attitude are eating 
the heart our humane subject. 
all the “Q’s” with which our profes- 
sional language abounds—IQ, EQ, 
would make one alone the most 
precious concern the English teacher: 
the HQ, for Humanities Quotient. 
would judge that material, method, and 
attitude good which tends keep this 
quotient high, and that bad which tends 
lower it. 

Thus far, then, have been concerned 
with keep the English 
high. But should not end without 
word more basic question—Why? 
Why should we, especially these 
times, take pains keep our subject 
humane? 


January 


tempted give only the reply 
that the Mexican girl gives the movie 
High Noon, when the marshal’s 
bride asks her new husband has 
stay town and fight out against 
fantastic odds: “If you don’t know, 
there’s use trying tell you.” 
Perhaps more need said; are 
certainly all aware that the great em- 
phases our brave new world are not 
those the humanities, and the fact 
Perhaps truly fundamental way 
whose role humane education must 
run counter about everything else. 
write, urging keep our subject 
saying something subtly subversive, 

evidence, collected since the first Sput- 
nik, that other curricular areas, not pri- 
marily responsible for humane educa- 
tion, are doing preparing very 
well. There are accounts 
meetings; legislative action in- 
tensify and extend training science 
and mathematics; local, county, state, 
and national “science fairs”; science 
awards, science studies, science “semi- 
nars” for bright high school students; 
accounts grants aimed improving 
instruction science from kindergarten 
up. Here report activities 
first-grade class taking part 
experimental science curriculum devised 
university physicist: 

“What force?” the teacher asked. 

“Force acting upon other things 
any direction,” answered boy. 

“What happens two forces are 
equal?” 

“Tt stays still,” shouted two eager boys. 
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“What one force stronger?” 
“Tt goes the way that there’s most 
force,” answered little 


that classroom there may less 
time for little girl” squander 
jingles like “Rings her fingers/ And 
bells her toes,/ She shall have music/ 
Wherever she goes.” should make 
clear that allusions throughout this 
paper science and scientific emphases 
(outside the English program) imply 
envy favors now being enjoyed 
our colleagues the non-humanities; 
things being they are the world, 
these emphases can hardly other than 
they are, and one cannot blame scien- 
tists for doing their job well for 

argument that the more effec- 
tively those not charged with humane 
education their job, the more effec- 
tively must ours; the more po- 
tent becomes scientific education, the 
more potent must humane education be- 
come. have image tug war 
between “them” and “us.” rather pic- 
ture them and lifting opposite 
ends common burden—say, for 


Time, February 22, 1960, 


economy’s sake, great log. More and 
more, appears, holding our end 
us—I mean, who are re- 
sponsible for English programs. The so- 
cial studies (“social sciences”) long since 
edged away from our end toward the 
other; music and art the schools un- 
fortunately not reach enough stu- 
dents give general support our 
studied the schools beyond the point 
which they could become humane 
rather than linguistic. would 
narrow scientist, think, who would 
want us, through our own brand 
“scientism” otherwise, move to- 
ward the scientists’ end the log, 
leaving our own unattended and letting 
down with jolt not only the humani- 
ties but the social sciences, the sciences, 
and everybody and everything brave 
new dehumanized world. 

Hence have tried say that 
always need remember what pri- 
marily are: the proprietors humane 
enterprise that need keep humane 
not only our easier department, lit- 
erature, but our harder one, com- 
position. 


“Of all forms discrimination, those existing the field educa- 
tion are the most harmful and the most Rent 
Deputy Director-General Unesco, Press Release No. 2014. 
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Greatest All Guests 


Sturdy and steadfast, 
Men the Northland 
Dwell the darkness 
Through the cold night, 


Watching and waiting 


The long dreary winter, 


Patiently peering, 


Eyes hope-filled for light. 


Greatest all guests, 

Sun its orbit 

Higher, yet higher, 

Swings its flight 

Joy! What rejoicing 

All through the Northland! 
Sun the summer 


Has banished the night! 
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The East Western Education 


1945, the West has had far 
greater appreciation things East- 
ern than ever did before World War 
II. the theatre, literature, among 
professional and amateur philosophers 
(including beatniks), food, clothing, 
and housing circles, one sees, reads, and 
hears more frequent references ori- 
entals, oriental things, and oriental cus- 
toms and culture. Among students 
military science and politics, the Chinese 
Communists, North Koreans and North 
Viet Namese are almost frequently 
topic conversation Russia, Yugo- 
slavia, and Hungary. And now, even 
our schools are becoming aware “the 
other hemisphere.” American universi- 
ties and colleges are 
ceptibly the number and quality the 
courses they give which deal with the 
cultures and civilizations Asia, and 
specialists the field now find the de- 
mand for their services greater than the 
supply. 

1946, fewer than dozen institu- 
tions higher learning the United 
States had courses, which, however 
broadly one defined the term, could 
described being the realm Asian 
Studies, These were mainly history 
and international relations. Today, 
about 1400 liberal arts 
training schools offer approximately 
different courses which deal with 
Asia whole part. far the ma- 


jority deal with that part Asia with 
which had the most contact and 
after World War II: China, Japan, and 
Korea—traditionally “The Far East.” 
These new courses approach the civili- 
zations Asia with far more perspec- 
tive and pursue the far 
greater detail than the most optimistic 
observer would have expected even one 
half decade ago. University catalogs to- 
day list Asia Institutes and/or Depart- 
ments Asian Studies and/or De- 
partments Chinese and Japanese 
which offer specialized courses the 
political structures the nations 
Asia, their economic problems, 
ology, anthropology, geography, philos 
ophy, literature, religion, art, archae- 
ology, educational systems, 
guages. 

While the large universities 
which now offer such rare and exotic 
languages (from Western viewpoint) 
Hindi, Arabic, Urdu, Tibetan, etc., 
the smaller schools where the 
revolution thinking and teaching has 
taken place. Who would expect Hart- 
wick College Oneonta, N.Y. (enroll- 
ment 518 1958) have Depart- 
ment Chinese Studies with courses 
the Language, History, Literature, Phi- 
losophy, Religion, Art, and Archae- 
ology China? Central Missouri 
State College Warrensburg, Mo. (en- 
rollment 2753 1958) have Sum- 
mer Workshop Eastern Asia 
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Crisis? MacAlester, St. Catherine, 
and St. Thomas Colleges and Hamline 
University, all Saint Paul, Minn., 
participate co-operative project 
called the Hill Center Area Studies 
which the Middle East studied one 
year and the Far East another? 

Even recently 1955, many 
not most the courses offered today 
the Asian Studies field the medium 
sized and smaller colleges simply did 
not exist. Not until 1956, did the Uni- 
versity Arizona appoint specialist 
Oriental Studies; not until 1957 did 
the State University Teachers College 
New Paltz, N.Y. give its first course 
Asian Civilization; not until 1958 did 
Bucknell University Lewisburg, Pa., 
appoint Dr. Samuel Chu, Chinese His- 
torian, Director its embryonic 
Non-Western Civilization Program. 
1959, Dr. Mason Gross, his inaug- 
ural address President Rutgers 
University, surprised his colleagues 
announcing his intention establish 
Asian Studies Program University 
which hitherto had been largely New 
Jersey-oriented. the summer 1960, 
Rutgers held its first Institute for Asian 
Studies. 

Even the primary 
schools have been touched the Asian 
Studies fever. widely scattered parts 
the country, number high schools 
now give separate courses Asian His- 
tory. Many more elementary, junior 
high, and high schools now devote more 
space the civilizations Asia their 
world history syllabi. The newer text- 
books written for them devote more 
space the Western World’s military, 


January 


economic, social, and relations 
with the various nations Asia. Even 
specialized areas which not deal 
with history, one finds surge interest 
Asia. The Joint Council Economic 
Education its “Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy Materials Economic Educa- 
tion” and its workshops for teachers 
economics has devoted annually suc- 
cessively more space and time current 
Asian economic problems. 

The sharp increase interest 
Asian Studies recent years has caused 
the Asia Society issue “an introduc- 
tory reading guide Asia” and the 
Japan Society issue “What Shall 
Read Japan?” These are 
page booklets edited Dr. Hyman 
Kublin Brooklyn College which list 
recent studies their respective fields. 
The Asia Foundation, the Asia Society, 
and the Japan Society since 1954, indi- 
vidually collectively have sponsored 
summer programs Asia for in-service 
teachers and other community leaders. 
1959, these were held different 
universities and colleges. Geographically, 
they ranged from the University 
Hawaii New York State University 
Teachers College Plattsburgh, N.Y. 
(or Yale University New Haven, 
Conn., you prefer); magnitude 
they ranged from the University 
California Berkeley Hartwick Col- 
lege. The foundations provided not only 
funds for the establishment tuition- 
free scholarships for teachers, but for 
classroom materials, films, and other re- 
sources well. The Educational Di- 
rector the Asia Society, Mr. Ward 
Morehouse, specialist the political 
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problems Southwest Asia and the 
Middle East co-ordinated the adminis- 
trative aspects the project behalf 
all the foundations. However, the 
schools were left free decide what 
materials Asia present and how 
present them. Consequently variety 
rather than uniformity characterized 
their work. Syracuse University, 
where Professor Douglas Haring 
the Department Sociology and An- 
thropology, and specialist Japan, 
was charge the project, heavy em- 
phasis was placed the cultural pat- 
terns and human geography Japan. 
the State University where 
Professor Mei the Oriental 
Studies Dept., and humanist super- 
vised, the emphasis was the Great 
Books China and India. the Uni- 
versity Colorado, where Professor 
Gordon Hewes the Department 
Anthropology was charge, the an- 
thropology, art, and history Asia re- 
ceived major attention. The Summer In- 
stitutes Asian Life conducted 
Temple University 1957 and 1958 
Drs. Ardath Burks and Edwin Eames 
made great impression the 
school administrators and teachers who 
attended that, beginning with 1959, Dr. 
Charles Boehm, state superintendent 
public instruction has required all 
high schools Pennsylvania offer six 
months study Asia, Africa, and the 
Middle East. 

The professors these Summer Pro- 
grams did not dominate their students, 
themselves not only teachers but collec- 
tively competent all the academic 
disciplines represented their instruc- 
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tors. the contrary, many cases the 
students frequently took the initiative 
and interrogated the faculty points 
particular interest them. number 
cases, they wrote research papers di- 
rectly related their own teaching sit- 
uations and interests. 
teacher prepared ten-week teaching 
unit the geography Asia for the 
seventh and eighth grades. Another pre- 
pared six week unit village life 
Japan, India, and China. third, de- 
termined young lady wrote her impres- 
sions “the present day roles and 
status Indian and Japanese women 
revealed contemporary literature.” 
adventure-minded young man re- 
searched “teachers guide employ- 
ment opportunities Asia.” Still other 
papers have dealt with “Masks and 
Mythology the Chinese Theatre,” 
“National and Viilage Government 
China, India, and Japan,” “Indian Press 
Content Analyses,” Indo-Aryan Vernac- 
ulars India,” “Religions the Far 
East,” and “Assignment: Pakistan.” 
One the more attention-arresting 
papers dealt with prostitution Japan 
and contained annotated bibliography 
wherein was said one book “it has 
some lovely illustrations” (Postmaster 
Summerfield please note). 

What sort backgrounds the 
people who teach courses the Asian 
Studies field possess? The only word 
that seems fit all them “un- 
usual.” Some come from missionary 
families, others are who got 
interested result government- 
“sponsored” travel Asia during 
after World War II; still others were 
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inspired outstanding teachers who 
themselves were interested Asia. 
Many not most the Asian Studies 
specialists possess Ph.D.’s and practical- 
all have done good deal indi- 
vidual research their specialty. 
typical instructor would man his 
late 30’s early 40’s with training 
history, political science, sociology, 
and good speaking reading 
edge one two Asian languages, 
acquired and refined during after 
military service language officer. 
would have about ten twelve 
years teaching experience, have writ- 
ten contributed two three books, 
and have published six twelve schol- 
arly articles professional journals. 
were employed state mu- 
nicipal university, would probably 
specialist the problems his local 
area well. Dr. John Brush 
Rutgers, for example, specialist 
the geography New Jersey well 
that India. 

The unusual backgrounds the Asian 
Studies instructors are reflected the 
curricula they organize. Invariably they 
require their students take inter-disci- 
plinary programs—courses the history, 
politics, international relations, econom- 
ics, and languages the Asian country 
area which they are specializing. 
For graduate students, inter-discipli- 
nary seminar usually not always 
requirement. Because the relatively 
small number graduate students who 
have taken Asian Studies programs 
the past, this has sometimes produced 
unusual situations. one year Co- 
lumbia University, there were many 
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seven instructors minister the needs 
only nine students attending the 
seminar. another year, this writer 
was the only student his seminar and 
received the undivided attention two 
instructors! Needless add, graduate 
students turned out this fashion are 
handmade, speak. This far cry 
from the “Ph.D. factories” where stu- 
dents were (and are) little more than 
the author particular examinations, 
term papers and their doctoral disserta- 
tion. 


The “new look” under way with re- 
spect Asian Studies the U.S, should 
inure the benefit the American 
people. early 1960, three out 
five human beings earth was 
Asian and this proportion was increasing. 
terms individual nations, one per- 
son four was Chinese and one 
seven was Indian, Economically, politi- 
militarily, the decades ahead 
these two nations can expected lead 
the other nations Asia the exertion 
collectively greater influence world 
affairs. would seem necessary, there- 
fore, that the 180,000,000 people the 
U.S. know something about their in- 
creasingly powerful influential 
1.8 billion Asian brothers. That ex- 
actly what specialists Asian Studies 
the U.S. are trying do—prepare the 
American people for the problems and 
uncertainty the future. 

Their efforts have taken place and 
have succeeded generally spite 
formidable obstacles. about 1956 
1957, the supply college instruc- 
tors had generally been greater than 
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the demand (except for the immediate 
post-World War years when return- 
ing veterans flooded the schools). Col- 
lege department heads—those primarily 
responsible for hiring and firing instruc- 
tors—were then principally concerned 
with filling vacancies the traditional 
economics departments, for example, de- 
partment chairmen were far more con- 
cerned with the ability prospective in- 
structors teach statistics money and 
banking than their knowledge the 
economic problems China. geog- 
raphy, knowledge physical geogra- 
phy cultural geography was 
greater value than expertness the re- 
gional geography Japan, political 
science, the specialist public adminis- 
tration the U.S. had distinct ad- 
vantage over the specialist Viet 
Nam’s political problems. the last 
four years, however, the situation has 
changed, due the growing shortage 
college instructors coupled with the in- 
creasing military and economic strength 
Communist China further coupled 
with the continued permeation the 
United States with oriental functional 
goods, objets d’art, literature, and cul- 
ture. The War the Pacific 1942-45, 
the occupation Japan and South 
Korea, the Korean War, the subsequent 
uneasy truce, the clashes with Taiwan 
and India initiated Communist 
China, the Tibetan revolt—all these 
events over the years have helped make 
the public more Asian-minded than ever 
before. the middle and late 
even the traditionally conservative com- 
munity University administrators had 
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become conscious the growing public 
interest things and affairs Asian and 
this turn was reflected University 
and Departmental 
Specialists Asian Studies began en- 
joy “equal rights” with respect initial 
appointment and, after being appointed, 
with respect stature within the indi- 
vidual departments. some schools to- 
day, because the Administration’s em- 
phasis Asian Studies, they are even 
held particular esteem. course 
there considerable variation with 
spect this phenomenon but the trend 
unmistakable. 

Nor does the current propensity 
various foundations and Research Coun- 
cils make large grants schools and 
individuals specializing Asia react det- 
rimentally the Asian 
late 1959, for example, the Ford Foun- 
dation granted $191,000 
Mt. Holyoke, and Smith Colleges and 
the University Massachusetts de- 
velop joint program non-Western 
Studies all four campuses. special- 
ist Korean Geography, Dr. Shannon 
McCune, Provost the University 
Massachusetts was central figure the 
negotiations. His personal stature has 
undoubtedly been enhanced the an- 

Grants made jointly the Carnegie 
and Ford Foundations made possible 
for the American Council Learned 
Societies and the Social Science Research 
Council offer individual grants for 
Research Asia 1959. While the 
grants themselves were significant 
magnitude—the awards made early 
1960 ranged $9250 for twelve 
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months study—the prestige attached 
receipt the grants was even greater. 
Simply eligible, candidate must 
have been, mature scholar who has 
already made significant contribution 
Asian Studies one who has estab- 
and wishes equip himself for 
research Asian problems” quote 
the ACLS announcement these 
grants. Such recognition bodes well for 
the faculty member who has received 
such grant for reflects credit the 
university which represents. This 
inevitably bound reflected his 
University’s Promotion and Appoint- 
ment Policies. 

Education the young the U.S. 
with respect the old civilizations and 
new nations Asia thus proceeding 
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rapid and apparently accelerating 
pace. speaks well the efforts the 
Asian Specialists, the University Ad- 
ministrators, and the others concerned. 
Whether these individuals state ex- 
plicitly not, obvious that they 
believe that the more that the peoples 
the world know about one another 
the less likelihood there misunder- 
standing arising. Those who teach 
help others teach one facet another 
life Asia are thus contributing 
small way toward minimizing the 
probability World War III, and are 
maximizing instead, the probability 
emergence more enlightened world 
wherein international competition will 
peaceful and constructive. Such efforts 
would seem laudable and worthy 
expanded support. 


This lugubrious dissection the thoughts literature, frequently 
done the violent distaste the students and always with personal 
bias, overlooks the fact that the literature each field belongs the 
field itself. example teaching too far, reaching beyond 
natural limits, and denying the responsibilities for basic teaching.— 
Max “Whence Liberal Arts?” College and University, 
Fall, 1958. 
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College President Speaks 


Teacher Training 


PUBLIC have been 
prime targets for criticisms since 
their inception. Education one the 
topics which there shortage 
experts. The post-war educational criti- 
cism curve has been rising one, with 
pronounced spurt following Sputnik. 
Few facets the educational scene have 
escaped the critics’ attention. Schools 
Education and Education professors, 
however, seem one the prime 
targets some the critics. Some 
the Basic Educators write they be- 
lieve most the educational ills the 
country would cured all Education 
(capital “E”) professors could guil- 
lotined and all Education (capital 
books could burned. Last year one 
this persuasion, writing the April 
issue the National Education Associa- 
tion Journal, article entitled, 
“Merely Training Pedagogy,” de- 
scribed the training teachers super- 
ficial, redundant, dull; fact, ques- 
tioned whether there was any proven 
body pedagogical knowledge the 
first place. Also, current educational 
foundation has considerable 
money apparently trying prove that 
teachers need little other than academic 
training. 

light this tack the critics, the 
words Dr. Barnas Sears may 
some current interest both the critics 
and the criticized. Perhaps his words 
will even have some weight with the 


critics since successfully ran the gaunt- 
let their standards. was grad- 
uate Brown University, Newton 
Theological Institution, and studied 
the universities France and Germany. 
was professor languages and 
theology Colgate, Newton Theologi- 
cal Institution, and Brown University. 
was twice college president, 
Newton Theological Institution and 
Brown University, succeeding Brown 
the famed Francis Wayland. was 
State Superintendert Common 
Schools Massachusetts, succeeding the 
famed Horace Mann. was editor 
professional magazine, wrote many 
magazine articles, published five books 
and edited another, varying topics— 
language, literature, education, and bi- 
ography. probably did his most sig- 
nificant educational work General 
Agent the Peabody Educational 
Fund, 1867-80. This fund interestingly 
enough, contrary the current educa- 
tional foundation referred above, was 
used, among other things, further 
the pedagogical training 
will interesting see which approach 
the future will determine was the more 
helpful education. 

Now, let’s look some excerpts from 
one Dr. Sears’ addresses concerning 
the need for trained teachers. Contrast- 
ing trained and untrained teachers, 
said: 


The great fault with untrained teachers 
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that they little but teach the words 
and formulas books. Normal graduate 
teaches things, principles, thoughts. Every 
point examined orally; and subjects are 
sifted the exercise judgment well 
the memory. The pupil made see 
with his own eyes, and rely his own 
observations. Books are mere syllabus, 
skeleton, clothed with flesh the 
teacher and pupil. 


the critic. these few sentences 
Sears emphasized that there more 
teaching than having the pupil memo- 
rize materials, that the pupil, not just 
the teacher, must analyze, explicate, and 
reconstruct the learning, and both must 
supplement the materials the book. 
Does not this process involve pedagogi- 
cal skills and knowledges? the criti- 
Why there still much teach- 
ing the “words and formulas 
books”—sometimes just one book? 
this evidence that one the causes for 
criticism that teachers tend teach 
too much the way they were taught 
rather than the way they were taught 
teach? 

Next Sears emphasized that the 
trained teacher related book school 
learnings the student’s everyday ex- 
periences and did not rely mere ver- 
balism educating the child, wrote: 


Practical knowledge almost every 
kind worked continually with the sub- 
jects All the common objects 
flowers, plants, trees, rocks, 
birds, insects, tame and wild animals, form, 
colors, and dimensions; manners, morals, 
laws health; gymnastic exercises, draw- 
ing, and the cultivation the 
ceive special attention. This common sense 
knowledge useful things vital part 
popular education. Instead this, how 


often are the poor children wearied with 
the endless repetition mere words, the 
stale lumber books! 


the critic. Does not this teaching 
procedure involve learned skills and in- 
formations? Are Sears’ curricular sugges- 
tions broad enough merit your “cafe- 
teria curriculum,” “fads and frills” criti- 
cisms? the criticized. Why are chil- 
dren still often needlessly wearied 
“with the endless repetition mere 
words”? Why does the student still far 
too often see real purpose for himself 
what does school? 

has been indicated, one the 
basic assumptions some the critics 
teacher training that there 
such thing. Since least some these 
critics are teachers, their reasoning 
hard follow. there really 
special training for the professional 
teacher distinguish him from the 
amateur, then the teacher advocate 
this criticism seems relegating him- 
self permanent amateur status. 
(Perhaps this helps explain the mone- 
tary reward.) the teacher critic 
contending that there are special skills 
teacher, but that these cannot learned 
school but must learned ap- 
prenticeship on-the-job fashion, then 

the training teachers the status 
other professions hundred one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, and classi- 
fying pedagogical knowledges and skills 
some peculiar category applicable 
other body skills and knowledges. 
his approach that teaching art, 
not science, and thus cannot learned, 


then should begin fight eliminate 
the various fine arts and other arts de- 
partments and colleges. fact may 
have eliminate himself, for many 
such critics come from departments 
“arts” and sciences. the critics’ con- 
tention based the belief that teach- 
ers are born and not made, then Dr. 
Sears replied: 


said those who not believe 
progress, that teacher born, not made, 
which, its true sense, only means that 
should have natural aptitude for his 
calling; just this principle were not 
applicable lawyer, physician, even 
this aptitude, which only indicates what 
one’s occupation should be, without fitting 
him for it, every man should bred his 
profession, great scholar, even 
great general, one must not only born 
command, but educated command. 

There nothing peculiar the case 
the school teacher. His profession like 
other professions, and requires 
preparation, all others do, and for pre- 
cisely the same reason. 

The knowledge furnished our liter- 
ary institutions only half what the 
teacher needs and much the easier half, 
You will find twenty who have this quali- 
fication, where you will find one who 
knows how teach and govern. 


the critic. Surely you will pardon 
poor pedagogue savors again that 
last paragraph. Didn’t Dr. Sears say that 
learning what teach—that is, the 
subject-matter—was only half the teach- 
er’s job? And did you notice which half? 
the criticized. Why are the critics 
confused? Teachers have today three 
four times the amount both aca- 
demic and training that the 
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teacher Dr. Sears’ day Working 
these days teacher shortages side 
side with temporary teachers, some 
whom have had little training 
for teaching, why has there not been 
such contrasting educational results that 
the value teacher training would 
evident all? Or, are the critics half 
right, and one needs neither academic 
nor professional training teacher? 

Sears next described basic learning 
principle whose practice held essen- 
tial the student was learn. de- 
clared: 


The teacher must know how enter 
into the hidden recesses the youthful 
mind, and from that point work outward 
and upward. The pupil like treasure 
the sea, and the teacher like diver who 
goes the bottom bring up. you 
not descend and ascertain first exactly 
where the child’s mind is, you will not 
bring him where you are. The descent 
the teacher essential the ascent 
the pupil. 

the critic. Does this violence 
your ideas about your standards? 
you agree with Sears, are your 
students being educated? the criti- 
not this principle you have 
general accepted theory—but has 
not been poorly practiced? Aren’t many 
teachers today getting ulcers and grey 
hairs trying teach child something 
for which not prepared—such as, 
trying teach him Algebra when 
doesn’t know Arithmetic, foreign 
language when doesn’t know his 
own, Chaucer when knows nothing 
Chaucer’s England, almost any- 
thing when can’t read? are 
troubled with “problem” pupils, yet 
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aren’t some the “problems” traceable 
violation this principle? teach- 
ers themselves had been forced try 
something they were not capable 
doing, instead having some task 
given them they could do, hav- 
ing removed the reason that they 
couldn’t the first place, wouldn’t 
they ready play hookey, too? 
someone had been forcing anyone 
butt his head into stone wall for eight 
ten years hand-running, wouldn’t 
anyone sorehead, too? 

Sears next painted picture the way 
educated but untrained teacher might 
proceed teach child. 


The beginnings knowledge are ob- 
scure and mysterious. This especially 
true written language, the first thing 
with which the primary teacher has deal. 
The round for example, has seven dif- 
ferent representations; and each them 
has different sound other words. How 
does the ordinary teacher work? 

makes the child commit memory 
the mames, not the powers, these letters. 
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What would you think the teacher 
Chemistry, who, instead showing what 
oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen are, should 
merely give out the names committed 
memory? There but one thing more 
absurd; and that what educated man 
once did, who could teach Latin, Greek 
and Mathematics. called child, 
and pointing the middle the alphabet, 
said, your seat and get that lesson.” 


the critic. this really your con- 
cept the job teaching? you see 
nothing the process teaching that 
involves special educational skills and 
knowledges? you are concerned with 
issuing something other than walking 
encyclopedias undigested information 
—be they moral, amoral, immoral— 
from our schools, you not concede 
that both “what” and “how” are in- 
volved? the criticized. How can 
better demonstrate our generally ac- 
cepted precepts? How can cut down 
the lag between acceptable theory and 
can improve the in- 
struction our schools for every child? 


MAKE THE WORLD MORE LIVABLE 


not contradict people, even you are sure you are right. 
not inquisitive about the affairs even your most intimate 


friend. 


not underrate anything because you possess it. 


not believe all the evil you hear. 


not repeat gossip, even does interest crowd. 

not jeer anybody’s religious belief. 

Learn hide your aches and pains under pleasant smile; few care 
whether you have earache, headache, rheumatism. 

Learn attend your own business—a very important point. 

not try anything else but gentleman; and that means one 
who has consideration for the whole world. 


The Forthcoming Change 


FOR CHANGE 
politicians, 

everybody making suggestions 
“how improve our educational sys- 
tem” order that may able 
compete with the Russians. The irony 
that the Russians are changing their edu- 
cational system—and this should serve 

not enough have general sup- 
port for the change but also neces- 
sary avoid haste and make change 
which would benefit the society the 
most efficient way. The suggestions 
which are generally made are directed 
towards the changes curriculum 
give the students the opportunity 
learn more the basic skills, required 
those who will considered edu- 
cated, and who intend enter the uni- 
versities and colleges. 

Today the best known suggestions are 
made Dr. James Conant “The 
American High School Today.” Among 
the basic twenty-three suggestions 
proposing are: more years sciences 
and languages. The idea basically 
sound properly applied and under- 

student who would like master 
any foreign language doubt should 
spend least four years studying lan- 
guage the grade high school, 
wants have some understanding 
science, the four years’ curriculum 
hardly bare minimum. 


How THE 


Not behind the new trend sev- 
eral schools started make changes 
their curricula and introduced stand- 
ardized requirement for all students 
take more courses sciences and other 
fields order graduate. They should 
congratulated their effort, but 
there danger that raising the re- 
quirements they may not raise the gen- 
eral standard learning whatsoever. 

not see the necessity for every- 
one the high school have, for in- 
stance, four years science, does 
not intend concentrate science, 
does not have the ability study 
science more advanced level. The 
general requirement without making 
distinction between different purposes 
may detrimental those concerned. 

the first place, may expect that 
order graduate students who may 
have potential abilities for studies 
other fields will spend most their time 
studying “the subjects they will never 
understand have any use for,” and 
may not have enough time left con- 
centrate other fields knowledge. 
Besides, student required accept 
curriculum which would able 
carry only with great difficulty and 
cannot make choice from least few 
different curricula, this may create un- 
necessary frustration. 

not think necessary for every 
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student who intends study col- 
lege university spend, for instance, 
four years studying advanced courses 
mathematics, which will finally pass 
with average grade, instead con- 
centrating more literature, history, 
philosophy, art, where may make 
excellent progress. have remem- 
ber that the curricula should adjusted 
the needs students and not vice 
The very fact that society wants 
have more engineers and technicians 
not guarantee that will have 
more because have proper curricu- 
lum. Our desire should supported 
supply more proper material 
work with. Offering more courses 
science will not create more technicians, 
only may help discover the abilities 
and help those who have the abilities 
develop them. There should plenty 
opportunity for those who have 
pacities but does not mean that every- 
body who intends graduate from high 
schoo] must have many hours ad- 
vanced courses science foreign lan- 
guages. 


Wuere 

make the same mistakes which were 
made many European schools half 
century ago. There also was general 
type high school with standard- 
ized requirement for science 
guages regardless what student in- 
tended the future. After several 
years experimentation, the mistake 
was corrected and two general types 
high school were organized; one for 
those who could benefit from the cur- 


riculum which was geared “humani- 
ties,” and the second which was directed 
“science.” 

student who intended enter and 
finish high school was given test after 
finished the fourth grade one 
the two types high schools, After 
passing test and showing promise for 
the future, was accepted the school 
his choice. after year two 
discovered that had made wrong 
decision, was possible for him trans- 
fer different type school. The 
door either these high schools was 
not tightly closely—many who entered 
the high schools preparing for higher 
education and discovered that they could 
not absorb the curriculum—later trans- 
ferred the general schools, and many 
from the general schools found thei 
way school preparing for advanced 
studies. 

Those who could not pass the test 
were admitted school general 
curriculum for four years where they 
studied background which would allow 
them enter one among many different 

rofessional schools. 
Wuat May 
FROM THE 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt her book 
Own, describing her impres 
sions from the Soviet Union stated that 
the Russians were very successful ap- 
plying Ivan Pavlov’s theory condi- 
tioned reflex the education chil- 
dren. true that young human beings 
can conditioned. They may taught 
many different things which somebody 
considers important. They may 
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prepared acquire certain amount 
knowledge and then perform the func- 
tions required the state. Pavlov’s 
ideas were quite successfully applied 
the Soviet Union the field educa- 
tion. But this success very limited. 

true that the Russians, percent- 
agewise, have more technicians and engi- 
neers than we, but this does not prove 
the superiority the educational system 
superiority the field science. 
would have the United States 
commission which was direct and se- 
lect young people according the need 
the state and condition them, could 
very easily double the number tech- 
nicians and engineers. 

Numbers are important for advance- 
ment, but only certain degree and 
mostly the field technical advance- 
ment—for scientific progress numbers 
are insignificant. Progress not made 
those who completed rigid requirement 
certain number courses. Progress, 
most cases, created those who are 
known “single-minded” persons. 

Very often not realize that 
are eliminating many people from 
given field imposing requirements 
which are not necessary for success the 
field. For instance, many colleges and 
universities require, those who intend 
enter the nursing profession, courses 
chemistry and physics, amounting 
about two-thirds the courses this 
field required from medical students. 
With the exception those who are 
working laboratory research aver- 
age nurse practically never has any use 
for the chemistry physics she learned 
college, but she needs many other 


that many potential nurses are turned 
down account curriculum which 
too rigid. want close the door 
higher education those who are not 
able absorb more advanced courses 
sciences? 


QUANTIFICATION AND 
STANDARDIZATION 


The second trend which ob- 
served and which gaining momentum 
centralization. are tempted com- 
pare the school unit business unit and 
very often consider that the school, 
like business enterprise, should have 
certain size efficient, true that 
school too small too large may not 
the most efficient from the point view 
material investment, but should re- 
frain from comparing our schools busi- 
ness units because that may carry too 
far afield. Not long ago, statement was 
made that our schools represent the 
value several billions dollars and 
that such huge investment idle half 
the time, but that the investment 
most efficiently used when enterprise 
operates twenty-four hours day. 
not see how would possible practi- 
cally operate school twenty-four 
hour basis—unless have large centers 
where buildings may used succession 
grade, high school, and college. Even 
then would not able operate 
more than sixteen hours day. 

The statement, for instance, that only 
school which could graduate mini- 
mum hundred students the best, 
happens school offering stand- 
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ardized curriculum. many instances, 
would much better have two 
three high schools offering diversified 
program. The facilities the big centers 
should arranged that they would 
provide for the best educational efh- 
ciency—that means two three high 
schools under one roof, each having 
different curriculum. would possi- 
ble for such unified high school em- 
ploy specialists and this way raise the 
standards instruction. Besides, 
would possible make better use 
the faculty because different specialists 
could used the best advantage 
unified high school being employed 
two three different types high 
schools. For instance, high school may 
have vacancy for instructor 
French, any other language but does 
not have curriculum asking for full- 
time instructor. unified school, in- 
structors would work full time because 
unified school would have demand big 
enough for their services. 


REORGANIZATION 


the majority high schools accept 
and introduce the new standardized cur- 
riculum, very soon they will criticized 
because they are creating “first and sec- 
ond” class high schools. not think 
necessary make the assertion that 
only school which graduates hundred 
studenis good school, for the parents 
will very reluctant accept the idea 
that their children are graduates from 
school which “inferior” acount 
its size. should make clear that the 
changes which are taking place are di- 
rected the recognition abilities and 
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needs students and that the size the 
school secondary importance. our 
society needs more engineers and tech- 
nicians, should have high schools 
with curricula which will prepare the stu- 
dents enter the institutions higher 
learning offering training science. 
But would very unfair state that 
student not “bright” student be- 
cause not able study one two 
additional courses sciences ad- 
vanced level. 

the other hand, each student who 
wishes graduate from high school, re- 
gardless what the general curriculum 
is, Should have thorough preparation 
grammar and composition, matter 
what his future study. student who re- 
ceives high school diploma should 
know his native language. 

Today live age specializa- 
tion and need high schools which 
have curricula suitable for those who 
have interest sciences, high schools 
for those who would like have back- 
ground humanities, and not show 
any promise science, and schools for 
those who not should not have 
“academic” ambitions. 

must always remember that the 
attempt raise the standards without 
taking proper care those who cannot 
meet them may sooner later bring 
resistance. want and expect our high 
schools offer good academic training 
and this means exclusion those 
who would not able absorb what 
offered the curriculum, but the cur- 
ricula should vary according the fu- 
ture plans and abilities students, and 
this requires least three different 
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types high school with three different 
types curriculum. 


Human 


Let assume for moment that all 
changes suggested different experts 
have been successfully applied—does 
mean that have solved the problem 
raising the standards? think 
should one step farther—for addi- 
tion good schools with good curricula 
need good teachers. not state 
that not have good teachers—I 
want stress that the present time, 
many good teachers simply not have 
time enough good teachers, even 
they want so. 

Very often, one gets the impression 
that teaching side-line. under- 
standable that teacher must avail- 
able for teaching, but also must 
available for chaperoning basketball 
football games, must organize cheer- 
ing and other clubs and attend their 
meetings, must drive students the 
games, must take them roller- 
skating rinks for parties, must attend 
all meetings, also all the meet- 
ings scheduled the principal and 
superintendent. must different 
committee meetings where his presence 
expected. not intend continue 
the list all the outside activities 
which teacher expected participate 
because would demand too much 
space. 

all know that teacher very often 
does not have time correct papers and 
assignments, that does not have time 
read little his field and find out 
what new—in short does have 
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chance feel like free human being. 
How, teacher should try concen- 
trate teaching only, and not try 
“active” all the time the evaluation 
his efficiency teacher will not 
based how brings and presents 
“knowledge” but activities outside 
the school and how much publicity 
brings it. long will not un- 
derstand the simple fact that the teach- 
ers should teach, and that other activi- 
ties many instances are detrimental 
the “growth” teachers and students, 
change the curriculum will help 
much, 

The students will shy away from the 
courses which are more difficult not be- 
cause they not have capacities, but 
simply because the courses are presented 
such manner that they discourage 
rather encourage students. 
who lacks enthusiasm himself cannot ex- 
pect arouse much enthusiasm his 
students. 


Are Reapy ror THE CHANGE? 


may expect that the stiffening 
requirements will cause, many in- 
stances, what known “passive re- 
sistance.” The students will take the 
required courses, but how much will 
they learn? Can expect many teach- 
ers “flunk” 75% the class? Some 
the University Florida tried and 
got national publicity and strong re- 
action from the students. today 
teacher high school would try 
the same—pretty soon would told 
that does not know “how teach.” 
will not easy convince the par- 
ents that school primarily place 
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learning and, their children not 
have abilities learn, they should leave 
the school. How many parents would 
like find out that their children are 
not “high school 


These and few other problems must 
solved concurrently with change 
the curriculum, otherwise build 
elaborate structure which rests 
shaky foundations. 


Ritual 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


have carried this memory long, and now thrills through. 

await the resurgent light, await the recurring sound 

confirm the growing rumour that pierces the heart’s profound— 
The sense that, tomorrow, old the light yet shining new, 
Persephone will break from her wintry underworld. 


shall not believe, though all day long the sunlight 


slle 
uis 


wave and wind her robes diaphanous daffodils, 
And the cuckoo daylong shouts for joy the vision unveiled. 


shall not truly believe till the elm’s pale 


green uncurled 


Enchants the lamplit avenues, and the dark rejoices, 
While urchin hobbledehoys with the breaking corncrake voices 

Allured girlish trebles and down the distances hailed, 
Swoop from their coigns and sidewalks, and smother the virgin faces 
With the strange sandpaper tang and kiss the ravished leaves. 
The shrilling laughter half-consent, the precipitate paces 


The scent the dropped bruised boug 


hs, the hidden male chuckle thieves 


Are ceremonial old—how old, Persephone? 
Old and young the sun, the ebb and flow the sea. 
And these are the signs confirming your mystery’s echo me. 
e S 


foreign language instruction the 
elementary school becoming com- 
monplace topic discussion educa- 
tion circles, and item concern 
textbook publishers. 
people face the problem with sincere 
questions, noting that all too many 
our high school and college students 
finally face the world with inadequate 
mastery the English Language and 
the basic tools reading, writing, and 
spelling, and with poor command 
habits and abilities essential satisfy- 
ing pattern daily living. “Why,” the 
questioners ask, “should instruction 
foreign language accorded place 
already overly crowded and complex 
curriculum? Should not the purpose 
the elementary school teach, with 
ever greater efficiency, those basic skills 
which life American communities de- 
mands? 

1941 the New Mexico State Legis- 
lature appropriated $10,000 for research 
and for preparation materials use 
the teaching foreign language 
grade schools. Materials for the teach- 
ing Spanish have been prepared 
the state boards Texas, Florida, New 
Mexico, and other 
while, other areas there are trends 
towards instruction other languages. 
Justifications have been offered, couched 
terms objectives, some pertinent 


Foreign Languages and the 
Elementary School 


May Tyson 


when, who, and how 


and worthy, others basically unsound. 
1950 college foreign language 
instructor advanced the argument that 
child should, early the grades, begin 
the study second language because 
that time would “soak like 
sponge.” argued, furthermore, that 
this second language would provide lev- 
erage for the slow child, who finds him- 
self disadvantage class with 
more gifted children. The article pro- 
posed that, soon possible, all classes, 
including arithmetic, geography, and 
science taught the second language. 
Abilities would equalized. The slow 
pupil would longer handicapped 
his poor environment and his re- 
stricted vocabulary, and would able 
The fallacies such argument are 
apparent. Even were possible 
equalize achievement pupils given 
class, the school, doing, would lay 
itself open the charge teaching for 
mediocrity. 

Among the more acceptable objectives 

advanced are the following: 

give the child, early his 
career, contact with foreign lan- 
guage that will 
Get start while pliable 

and uninhibited, 


Develop interest which 


Hocking, Elton, “Gift Tongues,” 
Journal, April 1950, 260-261. 
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might lead election for- 
eign language courses high 
school and college, and 

Begin communicate with 
people who speak this language. 

enable him enjoy the litera- 

ture another country 

provide experiences leading 

intercultural understanding and co- 
operation. 

the western hemisphere, from the 
Arctic the Guif Mexico and from 
the Pacific the Atlantic, English 
the predominant language. im- 
portant, then, that the elementary 
school place made for second lan- 
guage? Also, with child and adult read- 
ing habits shockingly immature and 
lackadaisical they have been found 
be, will that earlier contact with the 
tongue another country develop hab- 
its reading that tongue? However, 
adventuring together within the 
communication areas ethnic group, 
better understanding and friendship can 
developed; this means better 
work and play relationships between the 
majority groups and the minority groups 
can established, then the possibilities 
should carefully considered and def- 
inite ways and means provided. Also, 
follows that, order accomplish 
the stipulated objective, must set 
criteria undergird and give direc- 
tion the program. 

Dr. Tireman, member the 
University New Mexico Staff, stated 
some the issues and attempted 
answer the pertinent questions: 

Preparation teachers 

The teacher must understand 
children, know what good teach- 
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ing procedure, and also pro- 
ficient the language being 
taught. the southwest, this lan- 
guage would undoubtedly Span- 
ish. 
Where should instruction begin? 
one knows. Some schools be- 
gin the first grade; more begin 
the third, and some the fifth. 
Some teach conversational Spanish 
the grades and reading Junior 
High School. Dr. Tierman recom- 
mended that until more data are 
available, Spanish placed the 
upper grades, 
Shall Anglo and Spanish-speaking 
children taught the same course? 
Dr. Tireman said, “No.” 
said, “Imagine interested 
boy who speaks colloquial Spanish 
fluently will lesson where 
the teacher holds book and 
asks over and over again, “Que 
color libro?” and the English- 
speaking children respond one 
after another, libro rojo.” 
Dr. Tireman sets aims and objec- 
tives and the features method implied 
for Spanish-speaking children and for 
Anglo children. then evaluates, 
“There easy way. must teach, 
test, and His recommenda- 


how 


tion, further, that instruction Span- 
ish begin fifth sixth grade, and 
that reading the language begin 
Junior High School. 

The writer pays tribute Dr. Tire- 
man for the scholarly approach has 
made the problem. This article, how- 


Tireman, Teaching Spanish-Speaking 
Children, University New Mexico Press, Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico. 1948. 
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ever, advances the argument that the 
main purpose introducing second 
language the elementary school child 
justified, primarily, terms the 
consequent development understand- 
ing and good will among the 
and the minorities. keeping with this 
objective are the following premises: 


Composition groups. the objec- 
tive further mutual understanding 
and good will, Anglo and Spanish-speak- 
ing children must work together. 

Method. child should learn 
speak foreign language learns his 
own language. must hear, associate 
sound with meanings, and talk. does 
not learn his own language intensive 
drill few words phrases. 

Recreational aspects. Spanish, 
any other language, fun, may 
carry heavy load songs, games, and 
very short plays. There little room for 
drill “basic vocabularies.” Thinking and 
talking cannot confined 
bounds word lists. some centers, the 
Spanish program carried children’s 
clubs. 

Achievement. Children will bring in- 
the language program, varying degrees 
interest and ability. Some children will 
show great achievement. Others will show 
very little. atmosphere must per- 
missive and pleasant, and child should 
placed under undue pressure. 


The above criteria should exam- 
ined light the specific objectives. 
The story has been told series 
activities fourth grade class that was 
studying Spanish. While most the 
children were English descent, ap- 
proximately third were from Spanish- 
speaking families. After Christmas indi- 
viduals brought hand puppets school. 
One these puppets was two-faced 
creation—Dean Martin one side and 
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Jerry Lewis the other. pair 
black eyes began sparkle, and little 
Mexican Boy volunteered, “Boy! What 
play could make with that!” 

The resultant puppet play, Span- 
ish, was interesting. 

Scene Father walking down the street 
reading newspaper. Louis walking 
along towards father. They bump to- 
gether. 

Mr. Castro: How you do, Louis. 

Louis: How you do, Papa. (There are 
more very formal greetings.) 

Mr. Castro: How was your first day 
school? 

Louis: Fine. have teacher with two 
faces. 

Mr. Castro: With two faces! There is, 
this world, not one person with two 
faces. 

Louis: teacher has two faces, 

Mr. Castro: not believe 

Louis: Come with and see. 

Mr. Castro: not will hit you. 

Louis: Come and see. 

Scene The Enter teacher 
one side and Mr. Castro and Louis 
the other. 

Teacher: How you do, Mr. 
How are you? (Many formal 
and felicitations.) 

Mr. Castro: How well does little boy 
read? 

Teacher: will look the book and 
(Teacher turns around that second 
face shows.) 


Mr. Castro: Ah. 

The episode described shows that 
“all-together Spanish Program” need not 
monotonous for the Spanish-speak- 
ing child. lessons are developed has 
chance play leading role. the 
other hand, can usually profit the 
pronunciation and enunciation emphasis; 
one which often lacking the homes. 
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children are learn converse 
foreign language, they must learn 
listen well talk. The little 
Spanish speakers had learn present 
The Teacher with Two Faces slowly 
and distinctly several times, their 
classmates could, with the help the 
teacher, understand—and eventually re- 
produce—the Spanish version. 

Spanish Readers for children are now 
available, are languages other na- 
tionalities. Some are like the readers 
which American Schools rejected several 
decades ago. Imagine arousing interest 
any tongue presentation pic- 
ture cow and the following context: 


cow 
This cow. 
cow can run. 


Compare with this: 


NoTHING 
ScENE: Outside the house. Mother ap- 


pears with broom and dish towel. 
Mother: Today Saturday. Where are 
lazy children? Johnny, where are you? 
Johnny: (Around the corner sitting under 
Mother: What are you doing? 
Johnny: Nothing. 
Mother: Where Mary? 


Johnny: Mary with me. 
Mother: What Mary doing? 
Johnny: She helping me. 

With little plays such this, practice 
does not become drudgery, Children are 
eager participate, not once, but again 
and again. Furthermore, they partici- 
pate, they are carrying conversation 
and are learning words, sentences, and 
phrases which contribute growing 
and pertinent knowledge the lan- 

conclusion, then, should said 
that the teaching foreign language 
the elementary school should justi- 
fied terms its contribution inter- 
cultural understanding and friendship. 
the program, the minority group and 
the majority group should have fun to- 
gether. Each group should make its dis- 
tinctive contributions, and there should 
total absence pressure and 
monotonous repetition isolated words 
and phrases. There should abun 
dance songs, games, and playlets; all 
which should checked against mas- 
ter lists vocabulary and skills, 
that the entire program might eval- 
uated, and that may have direction 
and purpose. 


Lawrence Derthick, Commissioner Education, predicted 
mid-August enrollment during 1960-61 48,650,000 the nation’s 
public and private schools from kindergarten through college the 
fifty states and the District Columbia. This all time high for 
the fifty states and the District Columbia. The enrollment 1960- 
increase nearly two million over the enrollment 
46,720,000 for the 1959-60 from report 


School Board. 


Discipline, 


the Student 


Nemesis 


Joun 


many problems confront 
the student when begins di- 
rected teaching, discipline the class- 
room appears the one major 
importance. Almost without exception 
student teachers express doubt about 
their ability “handle” class, 

Too often the college professor 
removed from the classroom situation 
that tends make light this prob- 
Students need reassurance and they 
need help. isn’t sufficient state 
glibly that organizing the classroom for 
optimum learning will eliminate all 
problems. 

What qualities are necessary 
pline? That many these qualities are 


intangible obvious the experienced 
teacher administrator. Each has 


marveled the diminutive fifth grade 
teacher who handles her class with ease 
and dispatch. We, too, have been dis- 
turbed the two hundred pound male 
who constantly struggling maintain 
order his fifth grade classroom. 
may conclude, then, that this ability does 
not necessarily correlate highly with 
physical size sex the teacher. 

possible set forth some tan- 
gibles which might help the stu- 
dent teacher? this writer’s opinion 
there are some suggestions which may 
serve give the neophyte teacher guide- 
lines, Essentially, the basis for good 


classroom relationships lies one’s feel- 
ing about himself. should bolster 
the student into positive thinking about 
himself and his ability cope with this 
problem. 

One major stumbling block well 
ordered classroom the failure set 
the limits acceptable behavior for the 
pupils, The teacher must accept this re- 
sponsibility. Rules, such, can bur- 
densome and often result unfair prac- 
tices. general, too, rules are out 
step with modern pedagogy. Classroom 
discussion certain behavior may work 
satisfactorily for some teachers. Others 
can indicate mere tone voice what 
permissible and what not. 
paramount that the pupils where 
they stand all times. Regardless 
what approach one might employ, 
should begin with the initial contact with 
the pupils. 

Probably the major pitfall for the 
student beginning teacher stems from 
desire liked and accepted the 
members his class. One must neces- 
sarily assume the role teacher rather 
than “one the gang.” Attempting 
the level the children can foster 
problems. must remembered that 
children are mot adults. Children can 
like teacher for many reasons, but they 
must respect him before they like him. 
Once the classroom becomes unruly 
jeopardize the teacher’s job se- 
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curity, then decisive action has 
taken. When one attempts shift from 
easy stern discipline, the problems are 
manifold, The pupils are bewildered 
and the teacher feels guilty because 
performing manner which con- 
trary his nature. teacher must 
TEACHER—not “good joe.” 

The child’s problem making deci- 
sions regarding himself are vital 
him adult’s decision take sec- 
ond mortgage the old homestead 
him. The teacher should share 
major role assisting the child de- 
rive some skill evaluating decisions, 
but don’t overburden the child with 
decisions which are beyond his capabili- 
ties. Lest forget: not all decisions 
have made our lifetimes have been 
wise, nor will the child always make in- 
telligent decisions. 

should strive toward goal 
aiding the child develop satisfac- 
tory approach problem solving and 
decision making which results self 
discipline. 

One trait which most desirable 
teacher consistency. The experienced 
teacher can change light situa- 
tion, still maintaining desirable pupil- 
teacher relationship. more difficult 
for the new teacher. oft repeated 
rule thumb seems fundamental- 
sound: much easier relax con- 
trols from autocratic position than 
tighten them after laxity. 

Freedom the classroom some- 
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times misunderstood the novice 
teacher. Complete freedom would re- 
sult anarchy. Freedom earned 
and should commensurate with the 
individual’s ability cope with it. 
pupils demonstrate skill accepting re- 
sponsibility, additional freedom should 
given accordingly. 

The principal, too, has key role 
this matter. The teacher needs know 
that she has support needed. The prin- 
cipal who tells his teachers that class- 
room discipline within the confines 
the classroom walls shirking his duty. 

Since the school board the policy 
making body any district, should 
have policy regarding discipline; and 
the teacher should know what the policy 
is. Similar the pupil-teacher relation- 
ship, the teacher can experience security 
only knowing where she stands, her 
rights, responsibilities, and obligations. 
Board policy must consistent. 

Undoubtedly, some outstanding pro- 
spective teachers have chosen other em- 
ployment because the classroom con- 
trol problem. College professors, super- 
intendents, principals, experienced teach- 
ers should all make every effort assist 
the beginning teacher developing 
practical means handling discipline. 
one can understand himself, under- 
stand children, and set reasonable limits 
early the school year, can have 
well ordered classroom and still liked. 
Possibly more important—he will like 
teaching. 


the sound education the people that the security and 
destiny every nation 


MONTHS ago was leafing 
through some back issues the 
Gospel Messenger (the official paper 
the Church the Brethren—my 
teacher language and literature 
Manchester College. The poem was en- 
titled “Biography,” and reads fol- 
lows: 
life written the hearts those 

Whom have loved 

throughout the years, 
And who have shown their deeds 
disclose, 

That life not bargaining with fears 
But filled with brave activity 

That loosens bonds and sets the spirit 

free 

measure life all eternity. 


read and re-read “Dad” Sher- 
rick’s poem, began reminisce; and 
did, recalled the quiet afternoons 
spent Room 210 the main hall 
Manchester College studying German 
grammar and haltingly translating Ger- 
man literature, stimulated “Dad” 
Sherrick’s gentle prodding. thought 
“Dad,” remembered particularly 
how patiently endured the seldom- 
inspired recitations his class and how 
almost pathetically eager was help 
German language and literature was 
more than just exercise survival 
for the sake four-hour language 
credit. 


Stimulated the poem, recollec- 
tions teachers did not end with 
“Dad” Sherrick and college and univer- 
sity; they went back—way back—to 
Grandfather Eby’s farm and the little 
Eby School just third mile east 
the old Eby homestead where was 
born. Dad’s youngest sister, Alva, lived 
home while she was teaching the 
Sunny Dale School, mile and half 
west Granddad’s farm. (She would 
have taught the Eby School, but 
those days would not have seemed 
quite proper for Aunt Alva Eby teach 
the home school. The Eby School was 
taught Louella Burnham, one 
Aunt’s college friends who boarded and 
roomed and shared teach- 
ing experiences with Aunt Alva.) 
the evening after the chores were done, 
they brought out their readers and spell- 
ers and prepared their lessons for the 
next day and checked their papers. 

When was boy, books were very 
scarce indeed, and was fascinated be- 
yond measure the bright pictures 
readers. Noticing interest, Aunt Alva 
and her friend Louella began read 
stories and answer ques- 
tions. Consequently, unaffected the 
pressures classes, bells, and schedules, 
soon learned read freely and easily. 

Knowing how read, however, had 
its disadvantages well advantages 
—particularly for Miss Burnham. When 
formally became her pupil the age 
six, could not understand why was 
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school. After all, didn’t know how 
read? And wasn’t school for dunces who 
didn’t? Furthermore, the world outside 
the classroom window has always been 
little more interesting than the 
one inside, when Miss Burnham’s at- 
tention was occupied other classes and 
other children, got up, ran the door, 
and headed for home. But freedom was 
not for me. Mother, knowing pre- 
dilections, kept her eye the road. 
When she saw coming, she picked 
little sister and started down the 
lane head off. Miss Burnham, 
the meantime, approached from be- 
hind. With Mother front and Miss 
Burnham the rear, there was 
escape. was returned school. 

Miss Burnham now had the task 
devising way keep occupied. 
Moved our acquaintance well 
necessity, she went the library (40 
books) and selected copy 
Fairy Tales, which she brought back 
desk, opened the story the 
Ugly Duckling. Although the age 
six did not know all the words the 
stories, understood enough discover 
new world between the covers these 
books the Grimm Brothers and Hans 
Christian Andersen. was not long be- 
fore the temptation run away passed 
and keeping school ceased 
problem, least long the teach- 
ers could find books for read. 

was eight years old when family 
—Dad, Mother, two sisters and 
moved the farm Dad had bought 
from Grandfather Schwalm and which 
was located about three and one-half 
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miles south the old Eby homestead. 
Today, three and one-half miles does 
not seem long journey, but 
those days was quite distance. For 
was the first major transition 
life. For the first time was sepa- 
rated from grandparents and from 
the teachers and pupils knew. was 

the Ehret School, which en- 
tered mid-winter, all the children 
were unknown except cousin, 
Gleta Schwalm, and sister Grace. 
Here was the proverbial new boy— 
stared at, teased, and miserable. Even 
this day recall with horror ex- 
perience the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades. Many times would rather have 
died than school. went simply 
because had to. teachers were not 
too bad; they met their classes and kept 
order. But our lives were routine—un- 
inspired. sure would have left 
school the end the eighth grade 
had continued without the inspiration 
creative teacher—most certainly 
when became sixteen. But fate would 
not have so. When school opened 
September, the year entered the sev- 
enth grade, Harvey Bowers was 
teacher. 

Harvey Bowers one the 
saints the earth. combination 
teacher-preacher-farmer. Harvey never 
became rich, could not save the little 
money earned because believed 
that which had must shared. 
man faith, peculiarly unruffled 
temperament—so even-tempered, 
fact, that his lack discipline was some- 
times criticized, particularly parents 
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who believed that learning and “licking” 
went hand hand. Harvey’s school was 
little noisy, and perhaps the lazy could 
get little more easily; but for the 
boys and girls who wanted learn, 
Harvey’s patience was infinite. recess 
was too full, need home 
pressing that would not stay after 
school answer the questions the 
curious; 

wasn’t very long before Harvey 
Bowers discovered that was both lone- 
and curious, and that shared with him 
interest books and the world 
they revealed. Perhaps this common in- 
terest caused him give 100’s 
History and Geography, but wasn’t 
the grades that made the difference. 
When lessons were finished and 
had the time and the temptation cre- 
ate little disturbance, Harvey would 


stifle the temptation placing open 
book magazine desk. One 


those books chanced Dickens’ 
Child’s History England. read 
from cover cover the night Mr. Bow- 
ers loaned me, and returned 
him the next morning. was surprised 
that returned soon. must 
have doubted had read it, for began 
question rather intently about its 
contents. When answered correctly, 
lightened and asked how liked 
it. told him like very much! 
which Harvey Bowers replied: “Well, 
since you liked much, shall give 
you.” took this gift back 
desk, guarded carefully, and carried 
home tenderly could. How many 
times read Dickens’ history that year 
and since not know. Today, Dick- 
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ens’ Child’s History England has 
very special place library, Every 
time move handle reverently, for 
was the first history ever owned— 
the first book library. 

Harvey Bowers great teacher, not 
only because his knowledge frac- 
tions and history, but because was 
always willing the “second mile” 
with his pupils. loved learning, but 
loved the learner more. 

eighth grade experience was also 
pleasant, even though teacher was 
not Harvey Bowers. After graduation 
from grade school, entered Wakarusa 
High School where met Malinda 
Werntz. Malinda Werntz had been 
teaching social studies and history 
Wakarusa for over forty years and was 
its acting principal for two years during 
World War Here also met Esther 
Searer, who taught Latin and English. 
Esther Searer loved 
works, and because this devotion she 
was able inspire her students ap- 
preciate them. Sometimes used 
think that Shakespeare must the only 
man she ever loved. Actually, there was 
another, but circumstances intervened 
prevent their marriage. 

happened that was high 
school during the period agitation for 
Oriental Exclusion. Although, far 
know there wasn’t single Japanese 
Chinese our immediate neighbor- 
hood, our neighbors nevertheless were 
determined preserve their native land 
from the “Yellow Peril.” Once each 
week—usually Miss 
Werntz’s history class put aside our 
regular history lessons for discussion 
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“Current Events.” Occasionally our 
discussions led debates, and when they 
did were asked prepare give the 
pros and cons controversial issues. 
One the most exciting these de- 
bates was: “Resolved, that the Congress 
the United States should pass the 
Immigration Act, also known the Ori- 
ental Exclusion Act.” Naturally, the ma- 
jority the pupils were favor ex- 
clusion, and consequently there was 
some finding pupils who 
would take the negative, For some 
reason Miss Werntz turned and 
asked would take the unpopular 
side the argument, and after little 
persuasion agreed. Miss Werntz then 
said she would help prepare 
speech. sometimes think that she also 
opposed the act, and therefore wanted 
good job.) The decision 
made, went work; and the deeper 
looked into the question, the more 
convinced were the injustice about 
done and the interna- 
tional implications the act. (After two 
visits Japan, remain convinced 
were right.) 

Wakarusa High School had another 
magnificent teacher Esther Searer. 
Her contacts with were not dra- 
matic their after-effects, but they af- 
sense, Miss Searer built upon the inter- 
est reading which Miss Burnham, 
Harvey Bowers, and others simulated. 
Until the time that Miss Searer became 
teacher, showed very little dis- 
crimination reading. read every- 
thing that came along—from Sears Roe- 
buck catalogs Westerns, and usually 
simply because they were printed. From 
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time time Miss Searer would take 
from desk, books which she classified 
“junk.” was often annoyed when 
she removed the object her disdain. 
Finally, our difference became sort 
contest between us. When saw her 
coming desk would hide 
Westerns and Horatio Alger. She knew 
what was doing, but instead scold- 
ing me, Miss Searer used more subtle 
approach. She would tell about 
book she was reading article she 
thought might interested in, and 
when curiosity was aroused, she 
would her desk, and there—just 
chance—find the book, article, and 
books, such the works Tolstoy and 
Cervantes’ Don Quixote may have 
read little too soon.) However, from 
that time on, began develop the 
sense discrimination needed and be- 
gan interested reading that 
which Miss Searer believed good. 
Today, write and recall those 
teachers mine, realize that had 
not been for the Malinda Werntz’s and 
Esther Searers, probably would never 
have graduated from high school. 
happened those days that farmers 
needed the help their sons the 
farm. was the oldest son, and was 
duty stay home the Fall 
help with the corn husking, and also 
leave school the Spring when was 
dry enough plow. was possible for 
make the work missed the 
Fall and get grades for the first 
term. However, was not present for 
result had only half the credits 
needed for graduation. Graduation time 
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came, and was only half graduate. 
Malinda Werntz and Esther Searer got 
together and decided that something 
should done about the situation; 
they examined the work missed 
and passed all the subjects, in- 
cluding geometry, which had not 
taken; but how they did remains their 
secret. Suffice say, was graduated. 
School and rules were important these 
teachers, but not nearly important 
the boys and girls for whom the school 
and rules were made, 

Each these great teachers touched 
and enriched life far beyond their 
realization mine. They all had one 
very important thing common: they 
loved teach. Teaching was part 
their very being. sense they were 
compelled Furthermore, they 
were “second-mile” teachers, not clock- 
watchers; boys and girls them were 
never nuisances policed but chil- 


dren God, inspired and helped. 


Professor Ernest Melby, now Dean 
Emeritus New York University’s 
School Education, and formerly 
Dean the School Education 
Northwestern University, understood 
perhaps better than any other educator 
have ever met the qualities which 
make great teacher. His own life ex- 
emplified these Once, while 
was lecturing before group teach- 
ers “The Art Teaching,” was 
asked importunate teacher state 
sentence what should know about 
the teaching boys and girls. Dean 
Melby replied: “Everything know 
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sentence. you don’t love them, you 
can’t teach them.” 

One the most inspiring and one 
the best college teachers was 
Uncle Vernon Schwalm, Professor 
History Manchester College and 
later its President. Perhaps other 
teacher our little Church College 
stimulated many students continue 
their studies and use their education 
serve their fellow men Uncle Ver- 
non did. But the greatest stimulus 
gave curiosity did not occur 
classroom. One Saturday afternoon 
1917 when was about thirteen years 
age, Dad and were unloading some 
wood from the wagon into the wood 
house. Uncle Vernon stopped 
visit and spend afternoon and eve- 
ning with our family. Seeing work- 
ing, responded properly-trained 
farmer should. pitched and 
helped, After the usual “How are you, 
and how everything Manchester?”, 
Dad began inquire about the war 
which was raging Europe and the pos- 
sibility American entry into the holo- 
caust. The conversation included the 
nature the war and how came 
about. reply Dad’s queries, Uncle 
Vernon outlined the system alliances 
and counter-alliances which dominated 
the European scene before the war and 
which underlay the balance power 
which existed before 1914. also de- 
scribed the complex events which led 
Sarajevo; and each event was placed 
Uncle Vernon its proper chronologi- 
cal and interpretive sequence. re- 
cited these events Dad, marveled; 
and began wonder how one person 
could know and understand and inter- 
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pret much history. resolved 
listened that some time too, would 
try learn and understand. Uncle 
Vernon’s narration stimulated 
greater sense history, realization 
that life was more than the series 
events picture the front pages the 
old the Chicago Tribune. 
Life, Uncle Vernon described it, 
was something which men played dis- 
tinctive parts—parts which turn de- 
termined the relationship between them- 
selves and events. There was, after all, 
such thing cause and effect. 
Another great teacher who influenced 
life when was graduate student 
the University Chicago was Pro- 
fessor Charles Merriam, although was 
never good fortune study with 
him. became acquainted with him 
through student friend mine. was 
Professor Merriam’s recommendation 
which greatly influenced the Chicago 
Teachers’ Union employ its 
Executive Secretary 1937. had al- 
ready had considerable experience 
the rough and tumble labor organiza- 
tions and politics, but Chicago was some- 
thing new and much more complicated. 
soon discovered that was called upon 
make decisions which demanded in- 
sights that lacked. Realizing that 
needed help solving these probelms, 
turned one who was both theorist 
and practical politician: Professor Mer- 
riam. regular intervals for almost 
six years, called upon him for advice. 
Oftentimes, after had answered 
questions particular probelm, the 
conversation continued and would stay 
and listen him told what 


had about men and politics 
Chicago and Washington. 

There are many other teachers 
great influence life. might even 
mention those teachers who affected 
negatively because their disinterest 
life, and their intolerance children 
with curious minds, and sometimes, 
hatred for children who were alive. But 
doing so, useful purpose would 
served. Therefore, conclude this 
brief recital, would like leave with 
reader only one message. There 
not now and, convinced, never will 
substitute for contact between 
teacher and pupil. There inspira- 
tion like that life upon life—no sub- 
stitution for the artist-teacher, who 
teaches out inspiration 
There substitution for the exchange 
which takes place that goodly fel- 
lowship the classroom beneath 
some shady tree sandy beach union 
hall—or wherever those seek under- 
standing meet. This true because the 
facts books and visual aids are cold 
facts; they take meaning only when 
they are reflected the lives and experi- 
ence human beings. When the dry 
bones take flesh and the flesh be- 
comes spirit, lives are affected and ulti- 
mately history affected. amazing, 
isn’t it, that all the great teachers 
history—the Jewish prophets, Jesus 
Nazareth, Socrates, Confucius, Buddha, 
Plato—lived with those who studied 
with them, and out this living to- 
gether developed the spiritual interac- 
tions which moved the earth. Thus 
has always been, and thus will 
always be. 


The Curricular Problem 


Max 


ten years ago curriculum com- 

mittees began sprouting like mush- 
rooms after Mathematically ex- 
pressed, they developed theory 
pends 

natural result this theory, com- 
mittees designed make sure that all 
blackboards have their complement 
chalk work themselves into schools 
thought which affect presidential 
cies. 

The problems curricular correction, 
once considered simple, have thus ex- 
panded vastly, always the direction 
complexity. use the academic mind 
directly and specifically appears have 
become undignified. The rules now re- 
quire that all questions academic pro- 
cedure involve least one committee, 
with subcommittees, which several 
must labeled hoc. Their reports 
give fine detail all that happened be- 
fore the committee got down business 
judicial reasoning, reflecting the good 
life man flavored with professiorial 
amiability and banter, and seasoned with 
the sophistication realistic barter and 
political maneuver.’ 

Many those serving curriculum 
committees are even specifically unfami- 
the questions problems 
under consideration, and are known 


*See Corrected Curricula, Max Mar- 
shall, School Society, 72:353-7, Dec. 1950. 


those who appoint them, the 
deans committees committees. 
excuse ready: that the anticipated ex- 
perience, per se, not only good for the 
appointees but the lack knowledge 
the situations insures absence bias. 
Whatever truth there may this ex- 
cuse, obviously committees must some 
times get out hand, unless the ap- 
pointing officer authorizing group 
exercises rigorous control. 

Since members curriculum com- 
mittee wish feel that their work 
relation important and will lead 
academic progress, they are likely 
dissatisfied with mere juggling 
courses toward given end, such 
graduate degree degrees medicine 
pharmacy. Realizing that 
quires only modicum intelligence 
and elasticity, they have the entrepre- 
neur’s tendency reach out for new 
worlds conquer. 

this way they begin ponder the 
whole delicate academic tissue, hardly 
realizing the extent complexities 
which this will lead them. Each indi- 
vidual living cell, the course study, 
that tissue must represent clean single 
unit essential teachable knowledge, 
with individual function and over- 
lapping. 

Intellectually speaking, this large 
order for the most competent brains, 
even for department with more 
than half dozen courses. When cata- 
logue shows, one does, courses 
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147 Physical Education, and entirely 
too many count Social Sciences and 
Education, the strain intellectual 
fort both appalling and hopeless, Cur- 
riculum committees inevitably become 
embroiled all sorts responsibilities 
not properly theirs. They undertake 
direct courses, deal with their con- 
tents, and create new courses, depart- 
ments, and even schools. 

Any given department may blame it- 
self for loss promotional autonomy 
when starts the trouble and brings 
curriculum committee down upon its 
head. With nine members its staff, 
say, wants tenth. justify the nine 
and warrant the tenth, adds new 
courses. This easy; fill less than two 
pages the catalogue politically un- 
safe anyway. The department need only 
copy down the headings chapters from 
the standard text, put numbers and 
fancy titles upon them, and behold, 
has new courses. They promote pres- 
tige, pad the budgets, impress laymen, 
and otherwise affect the inner conscience 
the institution. Curriculum commit- 
tees have deal with departments 
which will not stay within bounds; but 
the presence many courses all 
catalogues mute testimony the rub- 
ber stamp approval these commit- 
tees this sort political strategy. 

Their autoritorian manner well ex- 
emplified professional schools. 
these schools curricula are more less 
frozen, that change involves adjust- 
ments all along the line. Medicine 
Law, for example, are not subjects; they 
are mosaics made from bits taken 
from set basic subjects. Thus 
happens, unfortunately, 
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sional men who teach come regard 
themselves modest authorities all 
subjects which they have had pro- 
fessional courses. “Integration” becomes 
sincere and natural watchword, 
curriculum committees they miss the dis- 
criminating basic utility given course 
and the status the department which 
carries the responsibility therefor. 

Let cite several instances the 
capabilities the modern curriculum 
committee: 

Because one department was prob- 
lem, committee set study every 
detail every department, both teach- 
ers and courses. Appointing subcommit- 
tees chosen deliberately because their 
unfamiliarity with the subject, their 
members were told look sleeves, 
stop students the halls, sit the back 
row when they could, and play God. 
From lack knowledge and experience 
teaching the fields they were 
investigate, they could not well talk in- 
telligently about teaching the subject, 
they resorted that common escape 
hatch, the questionnaire. year and 
more after the department had been 
questioned was required appear be- 
fore the whole committee ostensibly 
sort Grand Jury trial. The depart- 
ment was then allowed learn the con- 
clusions drawn during year legal- 
ized eavesdropping, gossip, and poten- 
tial mayhem, during none which was 
informed allowed express pre- 
sumably qualified opinion. Unaccused, 
the department went hear the report 
jury not its peers, following 
year trial during which was not even 
represented. 


Under school which had stepped 


out rather far lengthening its cur- 
riculum, committee found necessary 
fill few temporal gaps. Without 
bothering call the department 
which, training, tradition, text, and 
current teaching, was concerned with the 
subject, this committee invented new 
course and gave man who was 
the inner circle, man whose unques- 
tioned professional experience was only 
indirectly related. 

committee which set out make 
elaborate study entire curricu- 
lum concentrated few departments 
time, interviewing them directly and 
with care. However, disclosing nothing 
its own reactions, used tape record- 
ers and went off with its answers for 
study behind closed doors, leaving the 
department undefended, uncertain, and 
frustrated, knowing well that was and 
always would vulnerable but know- 
ing nothing about the points which 
would chosen, any. For example, 
when the committee wanted list the 
lectures given available list, clear 
students and staff and used the 
courses under consideration, was sent. 
The titles furnished were simple and 
easily understood, rather than impres- 
sive, Many them were deliberately 
flexible that lecturers might speak ef- 
fectively they wished from their own 
experience. However, the simplicity 
the titles led criticism the im- 
proper inference that the lectures them- 
selves were simple and that subjects 
were not covered. the titles had been 
obscure fancy, there would have been 
criticism. this writing the depart- 
ment knows only that persons who have 
never faced its problems are sitting 
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judgment upon it. Meanwhile, de- 
fense its titles for lectures have been 
made into polysyllabic jargon. 

quest department take some hours 
from another department’s course and 
turn them over the requesting group. 
The person who wanted the hours sat 
shamelessly the committee; and 
got his hours. 

committee suddenly called upon 
department explain why should 
not give its laboratory work and re- 
sort demonstrations. The committee 
did not pretend know the answer and 
presumed that the department did, but 

evertheless the department, after 
brief defense and quick look the 
state jeopardy which lived hour 
hour, was left without subsequent evi- 
dence the success failure its 
reply question that could not possi- 
bly answered simply. The depart- 
mental horses ever exposed flies 
this sort are not encouraged pursue 
their honest duties. 

Getting down even brassier tacks, 
five rules operation might help: 

First, the curriculum committee deals 
with sets courses, and not with the de- 
tails individual courses. 

department may burst its proper 
boundaries but the basic rule clear. 
The curriculum committee apart from 
the department, with hands off from the 
actual problems teaching the 
ject 

Increasingly, complaints are heard, 
for example, about the English used 
our students. Assuming that they are all 
given the time, the college and univer- 
sity teachers who have labored directly 
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with students deficient linguistic back- 
ground emphatically are the proper ones 
plan the eradication the causes 
complaint, 

rare occasions department may 
have told about curricular need, 
but how the situation met still the 
department’s own business. Have you 
ever been told how you should teach 
your subject students who barely 
passed your final examinations? Plenty 
our ideas come from students; but 
usually student critics remind you ex- 
periences with the curriculum commit- 
tee, the baseball fan who cannot 
see why Willie failed hit the last ball 
over the fence. Willie the fellow who 
was there. 

Second, the curriculum committee 

Basically, the curriculum committee 
weighs evidence and pronounces judg- 
ment. give executive power 
follow through would fatal. Author- 
ity investigate beyond evidence prop- 
erly furnished takes outside its 
jurisdiction. The examples above cited 
verify this repeatedly. The stipulation 
that the committee expresses its opinion 
judgment the evidence should ac- 
company appointment the committee. 

Third, the curriculum committee 
concerned primarily with balance. 

Academic groups, debating too long 
and too fruitlessly the number 
units language mathematics 
needed for graduation, can aided 


*Let’s Appoint Committee, Max 
Marshall, Jour. Educ., 26:111-7, March, 
1951. Also, Assoc. Amer. Colleges, 37:361- 
70, Oct., 
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the committee. Without any sense 
posing czars all that taught, 
members can come gracefully into the 
picture. Balance becomes difficult and 
painful when, for example, statistics 
claimed representatives mathe- 
matics, public health, psychology, and 
education. The question political bal- 
ance here can hair-raising. The honest 
and reasonable answer, however, self- 
evident: the experts quantification, 
numbers, symbolic logic, and prob- 
ability and series are mathematics. 
The other units merely like try use 
statistics, albeit often dangerously.* 
committee may overridden the 
academic politicians, but the correct and 
honest answer easy: Mathematics, 

Fourth, the curriculum committee 
may have pass the addi- 
tion and subtraction courses. 

Normally regarded major func- 
tion, this has become keystone the 
committee’s authority. Courses cannot 
frozen indefinitely, and someone has 
sit judgment changes. let de- 
partments expand will awkward 
and dangerous. extreme cases leads 
isolation specialties such that 
courses become little more than jobs 
private tutoring. How ingenious must 
have been the tricks used reach those 
astonishing courses Spanish and 
147 Physical Education! And these 
are only incidental samples. Consider 
Hope and 61B, recently re- 
ported! 

startling contrast exists between the 
airs authority, assumed during the 


*The Tyranny Numbers, Charles 
Goshen, Saturday Review, 55, Feb. 1960. 
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ostensibly profound but reality merely 
prolonged “studies,” the nation’s cur- 
riculum committees and their utter fail- 
ures lessen the absurd numbers 
courses listed the catalogues what 
call the best schools the land. Any 
committee with urge for lively and 
productive action can still stay within its 
proper bounds while promotes con- 
summation devoutly wished; 
namely, the specific abolishment 
least per cent the courses the 
country. 

Decision what basic often 
equivocal; but the basic concept basic 
subjects not equivocal. Start with 
real plan for drastic reduction, not just 
removal lame and halting course 
here and there. Then look over the sub- 
jects departments and 
courses. The brazen padding many 
the divisions will immediately ap- 
parent. occasional department will 
bear clear aspect conservatism; some 
(Latin good example) will need 
sympathy and support bring them 
more into the limelight give proper 
balance. The process implies rough go- 
ing; but what would for the stu- 
dents, the schools, and the philosophy 
education, including teachers, budg- 
ets, schedule committees, and our future 
generations, likely wonder how crazy 
could get before seeing the light, 
will well worth while indeed. 

This consuming necessity return 
system reasonable courses leads 
fifth rule: All departments affected 
the curriculum committee shall in- 
formed its activities all times. 

Gestapo and Ogpu techniques are 
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never order, least campuses. 
What said behind our backs likely 
uncharitable, least part. Even 
though department may have 
told reduce its courses Spanish 
its courses physics the basis 
number properly denoting the insti- 
tutionally teachable parts the field, 
the department which entitled 
the adjusting should also vote know- 
ingly all the 

Constant recognition the basic na- 
ture subjects and departmental lines 
essential. Only the naive curriculum 
committee blind the subterfuge 
which leads the creation new de- 
partment larger unit under disguise. 
Note what the subject, “Com- 
munication,” has done for us, school 
and out! the collegiate years teach 
legions students read intelligently 
write intelligibly, basic features 


communication? They not. men- 


tion one item curricular “communi- 


cation” the modern idiom, the inter- 
vention that spectator sport, tele- 
vision, the internal affairs the 
participant sport, English, tremendous 
and disastrous. Good English, and the 
warning should unmistakable, will 
never hidden under that word, “Com- 
munication.” 

final caution, the reduction the 
number courses our schools 
level reasoned sanity emphasizes 
modern error conspicuous curriculum 
committees. That must counter every 
fault and encapsulate every idea 
course study simply not valid rea- 
soning. Industry, schools, and business, 
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not mention the professions, research, 
and statesmanship all demand edu- 
cated intelligence. Granting that not all 
educated minds are intelligent, and that 
not all intelligent minds are educated, 
the fact remains that educated intelli- 
gence one which can and will learn 
something its own accord. who 
pride ourselves our educational ef- 


forts are failing long multiply 
courses the queer assumption that suc- 
cess will follow coverage rather than se- 
lection basic quality. Unquestioned 
proliferation courses more than 
glaring index personal aggrandize- 
ment. mark our educational 
narrowness and indication our sub- 
servience curriculum committees. 


New times demand new measures and new men; 
The old advances and time outgrows 

The laws that our forefathers’ day were best, 
And doubtless after some purer scheme will 
Shaped out wiser men than we, 

Made wiser the steady growth truth. 

soul not palace the past, 

Where outworn creeds like Rome’s great Senate quake, 
Hearing afar the vandals’ trumpet hoarse 

That shakes old systems with thunder fit. 

The time ripe and rotten ripe for change, 
Then let come; have dread 

what called for the instincts mankind. 


—James 


¥ 


Jesus has been referred the 
“Master Teacher.” time near 
when His birth being remembered, 
not inappropriate call mind what 
were those qualifications that gave Him 
the title, “The Master Teacher.” This 
originated probably more from what 
taught than from how taught, though 
the evidence shows that His qualities 
teaching every respect were models 
excellence. His principles and practices 
were all examples sound pedagogy: 


believed what was doing. 
had purpose, and pursued that 
unfalteringly, repeatedly ex- 
plained when said must about 
His Father’s business. 


And when was day departed and 
went into lonely place. And the people 
sought Him and came Him and would 
have kept Him from leaving them, but 
said them, must preach the good 
news the Kingdom God the other 
cities also, for was sent for that purpose.” 
Luke 4:42. 


all His teaching and preaching 
exemplified His love for those 
taught. His was mission love. Love 
man was passion Him that com- 
pletely swallowed any thought 
self. 


“Oh Jerusalem, Jerusalem, killing the 
prophets and stoning those who are sent 
you. How often would have gathered 
your children together hen gathers 


since His sojourn here earth, 


her brood under her wings and you would 
” 
not. 


Luke 13:34. 


Jesus demonstrated truth with 
evasion, speculation, argument. 
His teaching was the point. With 
Him there was compromise. 


“No servant can serve two masters, for 
either will hate the one and love the 
other, will devoted one and 
despise the other. You cannot serve God 
and mammon.” 

Luke 16:12-14. 

was meek, not easily provoked, 
gentle and kind, always bringing every 
thought and wish into obedience with 
His Father’s will. 

“Take yoke upon you and learn 
from me, for gentle and lowly 
heart and you will find rest for your souls. 
For yoke easy and burden 
light.” 

Matt. 11:29-30. 

the same time was bold, 
way servile submissive. For 
truly bold and scorching blast, read the 
twenty-third chapter Matthew. This 
certainly servile exhibition. the 
eighth chapter John, speaking the 
Pharisees makes claim, prepos- 
terously bold. 


The Jews then said Him, “You are 
not yet fifty years old, and have you seen 
Abraham?” Jesus said them, “Truly, 
truly say you, before Abraham was, 
am.” 


John 8:57-58. 
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Jesus was not afraid public 
opinion, though respected it. Even 
against severe opposition spoke and 
acted considered needed and 
right. 


another sabbath when entered 
the synagogue and taught, 
there whose right hand was withered 
And looked around them all, and 
said him, “Stretch out your 
But they (the scribes and Pharisees) were 
filled with fury and discussed with one 
another what they might Jesus. 


Luke 6:6-11. 


Jesus was dynamic, inspiring 
leader, convincing, impressive. His 
teaching and His personality, led 


men into facing death for the sake 
His gospel. They kept mind what 
taught them. They endured prison, 
hardships, stoning, persecution. 
They worked with power, zeal, and 
effect. 


Now those who were scattered went 
about preaching the word. Philip went 
down the city Samaria and proclaimed 
them the Christ. And the multitude with 
one accord gave heed what was said 
unclean spirits came out many... 
and many were healed. there was 
much joy that city. 

Acts. 


Jesus taught when saw there 
was place time teach. 


landed saw great throng 
and had great compassion them be- 
cause they were like sheep without shep- 
herd; and began teach them many 
things. 


Mark 6:34. 


was sinless, and set 
example what taught. 


one born God commits sin; for 
God’s nature abides him and cannot 


does not right not God, nor 
who does not love his brother. 
John 3:9-10. 

10. Jesus paid attention the 
classification His hearers. ad- 
dressed all, though perhaps with dif- 
ferent approach. Extending shy An- 
drew invitation His home, quieting 
impetuous Peter, debating with the 
learned Nicodemus, appealing wives, 
husbands, children, fishers, sick, blind, 
crippled, and “anyone who will hear,” 
met all common basis. the 
that the poor, the meek, the hungry, the 
thirsty, the merciful, the pure, the 
peacemakers, the persecuted, the reviled 
are all blessed. 


And looking around those who sat 
about Him, said, “Here are mother 
and brothers. Whoever does the will 
God brother, and sister, and 
mother.” 


Mark 


11. Jesus, knowing the weaknesses 
and the possibilities those with whom 
dealt, could overlook much, 
could forgive, could give another 
chance. 


And (the thief the cross) said, 
remember when you come 
your kingly power.” And Jesus replied: 
“Truly say you today you will with 
Paradise.” 

Luke 23:43. 

12. Jesus was possessed with orig- 
inality. taught thought, not 
according tradition. The pretentions 
the scholars did not hesitate 
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set aside teach doctrines real good- 
ness saw them. 


Nicodemus said Him, “How can this 
be?” Jesus answered him, “Are you 
teacher Israel and yet not understand 
this? Truly, truly, say you, speak 
what know, and bear witness 
what have seen, but you not reccive 
our testimony. have told you earthly 
things and you not believe, how can you 
believe tell you heavenly things?” 


John 3:9-12. 


13. His method was simple, not the 
learned discourse used the scribes and 
Pharisees. economized time using 
material containing the greatest amount 
truth within the smallest amount 
words possible. couched what 
had teach stories and examples 
within the everyday experiences His 
hearers. filled with reference 
materials and acts everyday life, 
the field and sowers seed, the 
sheep the fold, the fishermen and 
their work, the work the house- 
hold, daily business, little children, 
anything that would make His teach- 
ing understandable. 


And told them many things 
parables, saying, sower went out 
sow. And sowed some seed fell along 
the path, and the birds came and devoured 
them. Other seeds fell rocky ground, 
where they had not much soil, and im- 
mediately they sprang up, since they had 
depth soil, but when the sun rose 
they were scorched, and since they had 
root they withered away. Other seeds fell 
good soil and brought forth grain, 
some hundredfold, some sixty, some 
thirty. who has ears let him hear.” 


Matt. 13:3-9. 


14. Also, told the preceding quo- 
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tation, Jesus recognized individual dif- 
ferences. 


Then the disciples came and said Him, 
“Why you speak parables?” And 
answered them, “To you has been given 
know the secrets the kingdom 
heaven, but them has not been given. 
For him who has will more given, 
and will have abundance, but from him 
who has not, even what has will 
taken away. This why speak them 
parables, because they not see, 
and hearing they not hear, nor they 
understand.” 

Matt, 


15. His methods demon- 
strated His recognition man’s ability 
think for himself, interpret. 
was helping men formulate principles 
law and order, rather than laying 
down the law. means His favorite 
form, the parable, inexplain- 
ably clear, has let men interpret 
such way that the lessons taught 
are even this day new, true, fresh, 
and 


“Take heed and beware the leaven 
the Pharisees and the Saducees.” And 
they discussed among themselves, say- 
ing, “We brought bread.” But Jesus 
aware this said, men little faith, 
why you discuss among yourselves the 
fact that you have bread?” Then they 
perceived that did not tell them 
beware the leaven bread but the 
teachings the Pharisees and Saducees. 


Matt. 16:6-12. 


16. displayed element dra- 
matics, startling way expressing 
what had say, method that 
tends catch attention, and thus 
method fixing retention. 


“Do not think that have come bring 
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peace, but sword. For have come 
set man against his father, and daughter 
against her mother, and daughter-in- 
law against her mother-in-law, and 
man’s foes will those his own house- 
hold. who loves father and mother 
more than not worthy me. And 
who does not take his cross and follow 
not worthy me. who finds his 
life will lose and who loses his life for 
sake will find it.” 

Matt. 10:34-39. 


Further illustrating Jesus’ teaching 
can shown from reference part 
From here, the January-March, 1957, 
International Lessons for Christian 
Teaching, the committee selecting les- 
son material chose for study Matt. 
21:12 22:46, and outlined points and 
activities used under the central 
topic, “The Authority Jesus.” The 
same material could used with other 
central ideas, such class and teacher 
see fit use and develop. One these 
could “Samples Jesus’ Teaching” 
and could outlined follows: 


Jesus prepares teach making 
the surroundings fit, 21:12-13. 

Demonstrations leading the 
lesson. Curiosity and interest aroused, 

Questions answered questions, 

Questions arousing thought, 21:25- 
27. 

Questions following the telling 
story and thus impressing lesson, 

Tells another story, draws out com- 
ments, and then states point thus 
educed, 22:1-14. 

Priests (pupils) into session, dis- 
cussing lesson taught, how they can 
catch their teacher, 22:15-17. 


The pupils take charge, prepare 
ideas and material, report, and ques- 
tion, 22:18-28. 

The teacher points out their poor 
reasoning, 

10. The teacher points out the great 
lesson learned, 22:34-46. 


this example Jesus illustrates defi- 
nite technique, the discussion method, 
sometimes called the “socialized recita- 
tion,” procedure which the teacher 
and pupils work together developing 
the lesson, all making contributions— 
challenging, questioning, criticizing, and 
correcting one another. Discussion 
important because exposes mistakes 
and prejudiced ideas, thus helping clar- 
ify and correct vague ideas. Participa- 
tion discussion also helps insure re- 
tention and sharpens thinking. 

the examples Jesus’ teaching 
the telling procedure most frequent, 
generally preceding the use the ques- 
tion. parable given and then ques- 
tions are asked make sure that un- 
derstand and can apply the lesson 
taught. There were times when 
seemed not find necessary ask 
questions, evidently feeling 
told His hearers what they 
wanted know, that was all that was 


needed. 


And one them, lawyer, asked Him 
question, test Him, which 
the great commandment the law?” And 
said him, “You shall love the Lord 
your God with all your heart, and with all 
your soul, and with your This 
the first commandment, And second 
like it. You shall love your neighbor 
these two commandments de- 
pend all the law and the prophets.” 
Matt. 
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Some Jesus’ questions were evidently 
asked just gain attention, means 
inducing right thinking, answer 


“Have you never read, ‘Out the 
mouths babes and sucklings thou hast 
brought perfect praise’ And leaving them 
went out the city. 

Matt. 21:16. 


His use the thought question per- 
fect. Such question one that de- 
liberate, carefully chosen, and carefully 
worded. Its answer should likewise 
deliberate, should complete idea, 
carefully worded sentence, 


Jesus answered them, will ask you 
question, and you tell the answer, 
then will also tell you what authority 
these things. The baptism John, 
whence came it? From heaven from 
man?” And they argued with one another. 
“If say ‘From heaven’ will say 
“Why then did you not believe him?’ But 
say ‘From men’ are afraid the 
multitude, for all hold that John was 
prophet.” they answered Jesus, “We 
not know.” 

Matt. 21:24-27. 
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“As have come understand men,” writes Albert Schweitzer, 
clear that there much more goodwill them than 
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While those whom would teach 
answered neither “Yes” “No,” 
fact answered teacher would usu- 
ally not want, yet they considered His 
question carefully. 

these few but fairly obvious quo- 
tations from writers who worked with 
Jesus can found the reasons why 
often called the “Master Teacher.” 
Him was exemplified the qualities 
that all good teachers all time wish 
greatly realize themselves, know- 
ing fully the limit which actual emu- 
lation possible. They know they can 
only their best, praying 

Lord, who teach the way 

little children day day 

prone myself astray? 

teach them knowledge but know 

How faint they flicker and how low 

The candles knowledge glow. 

teach them love for all mankind 

And all God’s creatures, but find 

love comes lagging far behind. 

Lord their guide still must 

let the little children see 


The teacher leaning hard Thee. 
Leslie Hall 


appears. the waters visible streams are small compared with those 
that flow below the ground, also the visible idealism men 
comparison with that which they cherish within them unrevealed 


barely so.” 


There man who does not gain worth nearer acquaintance, 
none whom nearer acquaintance can remain wholly indiffer- 
ent, none who does not arouse our sympathy some way 


Hans 
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Prelude Winter 


Jene Purpy 


Now that all the brilliant plumage 
Lies like carpet the ground 
the forest yonder, can see 


vista nowhere else yet found. 


wild abandon Fall had shed her raiment 
some lewd hussy, hers, the sea) 
The winds danced with the swooning leaves 


Till green nor gold, nor scarlet hung upon single tree. 


Then branches revealed their tracery 
Like cobwebs, lace draped beneath the sky; 
Floating clouds panorama islands seemed 


And each wonder with the other, seemed vie. 


The veil Autumn was pierced last 
And the face behind, clear cut, cameo rare— 
Pulseless Divinity, shadow the year 


now hail Thee, the fairest the fair! 


~ 


Artist and Artisan the 
Teaching Profession 


all discussions the re- 
warding meritorious performance 
teaching the problem identifying 
the outstanding individual. When such 
task undertaken, the end result 
frequently rating scale chart which 
attempts reduce the identification 
points, percentages, That 
these scales are relatively unreliable has 
been pointed out number in- 

Contributing significantly the pres- 
ent unsatisfactory state the science 
rating teachers the fact that insufficient 
attention has been paid the funda- 
mental assumptions regarding teachers 
and teaching. agreement could 
reached the larger aspects that con- 
stitute superior teaching given school 
system likely that more intelligent 
appraisal could made. will the 
purpose this article propose two 
hallmarks that identify the 
teacher, opposed the artisan, not 
the belief that these are the only two such 
but demonstrate how fundamental cri- 
teria might effectively employed. 

The Thorndyke-Barnhart dictionary 
says that the word “artisan” “empha- 
sizes skill, and usually applies per- 
son working the manual mechanic 
arts.” The same source indicates that 
the word “artist,” the other hand, 
“emphasizes use taste, imagination, 
and creative ability addition skill, 
and usually applies person working 
the fine arts.” Disregarding for the 


moment the implication the definition 
“manual mechanic arts” opposed 
the “fine arts,” the dictionary state- 
ments will serve the basis for the dis- 
tinction between artist and artisan the 
teaching profession. 

will useful begin the identifi- 
cation the artist teacher clearly de- 
fining his opposite, perhaps his prede- 
cessor, the artisan. The artisan teacher, 
for purposes this discussion, can 
said person who possesses many 
admirable traits. possesses least 
minimum knowledge and appreciation 
the subject matter teaches. 
knows something about young people 
and how they learn. aware of, 
and occasionally practices, variety 
teaching methods and procedures. 
plans lessons and even units or- 
derly fashion. prompt and efficient 
the routine procedures his profes- 
sion. maintains reasonably orderly 
classroom. discrete his profes- 
sional relationships and socially ac- 
ceptable member the staff his 
school. pleasantly accepts and com- 
petently discharges duties outside the 
classroom. accepts young people for 
what they are and general has 
many favorable unfavorable com- 
ments make about their conduct. His 
students neither adore nor hate him— 
they accept him. short, the artisan 
balance more admired than 
shunned, more accepted the 
staff our school than rejected, His 
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deficiencies are the main those 
omission rather than commission. 

The sad fact that many school ad- 
ministrators would welcome staff com- 
posed entirely artisan teachers are 
here described. has been necessary 
accept and even place tenure 
teachers who fall short the artisan 
level one more important particu- 
lars. Administrative cowardice aside, the 
known barely competent has often been 
preferred the unknown and possibly 
incompetent. 

also true that some teachers 
fail ever reach the artisan level, most 
not achieve this status immediately, 
even those destined for greater glory. 
The purpose here not critical 
the artisan; rather suggest that 
real progress education depends 
more than competence, requires the 
kind genius peculiar the artist. 
There remains, then, the task point- 
ing out what teacher must be, beyond 
the level just described, order 
called “artist.” 

The first such differences between 
the artist and the artisan that the artist 
teacher capable becoming enthusias- 
tic. Again and again, one observes 
teachers action, this one factor as- 
sumes paramount importance. The 
artist teacher moved passage 
poetry, inspired hearing again 
well-performed musical selection, 
challenged knotty problem 
approach the curriculum long- 
familiar subject area. The importance 
this enthusiasm, course, that 
communicated the students such 
teacher such way that they catch 
some the creative spark possesses. 


teacher the author’s acquaintance 
nearing retirement and can look back 
more than forty years classroom 
duties, most them the same build- 
ing. When last year she was given 
charge young man’s student teach- 
ing experience, she rose magnificantly 
the challenge presented fledgling 
her profession. She communicated 
her enthusiasm him, helped inspire 
him classroom performance better 
than his college instructors thought pos- 
sible, and was able say the close 
the semester, learned great deal 
from watching him teach.” She remains 
the close her career, “capable 
becoming enthusiastic.” 

experienced teacher vocational 
subjects spent two days visiting three 
neighboring schools order gain new 
insights about his profession, Upon his 
return, made some simple changes 
the arrangement furniture 
room, posted new charts the per- 
formance his students shop skills, 
and introduced new unit work into 
one his classes. radiated zest for 
his work that had notable impact not 
only his students but his col- 
leagues the faculty room. His capacity 
for enthusiasm made genuine differ- 
ence his teaching. 

difficult for most teachers, even 
the artist, remain high pitch 
enthusiasm indefinitely. Indeed, might 
argued that such constant state 
excitement would wearing not only 
the teacher but also his students. 
The hallmark excellence here de- 
scribed, then, the capacity draw 
from the routine tasks the day, 
spark that lifts the teaching act out 
the ordinary. 
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The second distinguishing feature 
the artist teacher that cares whether 
not his students This charac- 
teristic might said transcend that 
enthusiasm for here see the per- 
son who interested not only the 
glories the subject matter teach- 
ing but who able feel empathy 
with the individuals whom com- 
municating knowledge. Whereas en- 
thusiasm often influential indirec- 
tion, concern for the progress the 
individual direct and personal. 

Perhaps this concept concern for 
the progress the individual can best 
gotten initially its reverse. 
Anyone who has known numbers 
teachers either colleagues mas- 
ters has observed individuals who may 
love what they are teaching but who 
care nothing for whom they are teach- 
ing. The discovery the end semes- 
ter that his students have learned little 
occasions more than momentary 
twinge compounded largely from con- 
cern that some administrative superior 
will criticize his failure rate. this 
person, does not make much differ- 
ence whether not students learn; stu- 
dents are only bothersome necessary 
adjunct the business running 
school. 

the other hand the artist sees 
growth the student the major jus- 
tification for school, especially the 
elementary secondary level. While 
not excusing the indolent student for his 
lack application, such teacher ac- 
cepts portion the blame for the 
failure the part any student his 
charge learn. This “elimination 
ignorance,” the educative process has 
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been described, becomes the constant 
spur the superior teacher’s efforts. 

may said that teacher who 
cares whether not his students learn 
Not for him the com- 
placent attitude the contented man. 
But worrier with purpose, and 
worrier who possesses the necessary 
talents dispel some degree the cause 
his worry. Students learn under 
his tutelage even never well the 
artist may This teacher the one 
who brings class book which will 
appeal particular student, who does 
not check the clock but the work that 
remains done, who asks colleagues 
for help understanding what 
that blocking progress with indi- 
vidual student, and who often has 
protected against himself prevent him 
from taking more duties than can 
possibly discharge. is, short, the 
artist. 

Despite the erection check lists and 
rating scales, which are sure help- 
ful devices, the judgment teaching 
effectiveness likely more nearly 
totality than summation small 
characteristics mathematical means. 
The danger that such total judgments 
will swayed inconsequentials. With 
some such criteria are here suggested, 
becomes possible look the over- 
riding aspects teaching and select 
the superior teacher the basis his 
most important distinguishing charac- 
teristics. need the artist teacher; 
whether our purpose merely rec- 
ognize him reward him financially, 
important that know him when 
see him. 
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The Caller 


Darcy 


She was Cassandra sprung life, 
She warned the human race, 


And even summer day 


She wore winter face. 


Dressed all black, she came call 
And poured out tides woe 
That one day world doom, 


She said, would overflow. 


“Eccentric” was judgment then, 
Replete with youthful joy; 
But now too would raise voice 


And cry, “Remember Troy! 


Book Reviews 


Nore: Reviews not signed have been written the 


Education better safeguard liberty than standing army. 
—Epwarp 


THE 
Rucker. New York: Harper Brothers, 
1960. 411 pp. $5.00. 

One might wonder there need for 
another textbook dealing with the elemen- 
tary school Several excellent 
ones are available. careful reading 
this book will convince one, however, that 
although different, does have sufficient 
merit make considerable value 
curriculum courses organized exploit the 
book’s strong points. 

The book begins with comprehensive 
and different, yet not unique, list pur- 
poses elementary education. proceeds 
through chapter the psychological as- 
pects learning and then takes the reader 
into very excellent treatment the topic 
The problem-solving emphasis continues 
throughout the book. 

There very good chapter the in- 
fluence upon curricular organization offer- 
ings the differences found among ele- 
mentary children and the various methods 
employed properly educate them with 
their manifold Another interest- 
ing chapter deals with the topic evalua- 
tion and reporting pupil progress. this 
chapter the case studies selected for illustra- 
tion could have been more interesting. 

The textbook’s truly unique feature 
contained chapters seven through fifteen. 
these chapters the author takes the learn- 
ing experiences the five year old the 
kindergarten through the fifteen year 
old grade eight. These are organized for 
the student preparing become teacher 


they would normally found good 
schools when geared the needs the 
individual child and accordance with the 
developmental stage typical the children 
the given grade. 

These learning experiences are interest- 
ing and varied, yet generally problem- 
solving type. They appear the spot 
descriptions class visit yet actually they 
are probably what the author has observed 
particular teacher’s teaching through 
number visits. The classrooms are lo- 
cated Arizona, Illinois, and New York. 
Six the illustrative classes are located 
Tucson, Arizona, two and one 
New York State. 

The last three chapters the book 
would greatest help the in-service 
teacher. The most helpful these deals 
with democratically developed curriculum 
improvement programs. 

Rucker’s Curriculum Development could 
improved the author would work upon 
the reference lists given the end most 
the chapters. the first three all the 
references listed except one are 
Some excellent articles 
might well added the benefit the 
book. One gets the impression throughout 
most but certainly not all the book that 
there not much reliance upon research 
curriculum development. The four selected 
readings for chapter three are briefly an- 
notated but similar annotations refer- 
ences are not found elsewhere the vol- 

Certain strengths the book appear 
the writer stand out. One these the 
introduction which the author carefully 
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develops the basis (problem-solving) which 
serves the focus for the entire volume. 
other words the author’s conception 
the elementary curriculum that should 
center around the child and problems which 
can the interest all the class rather 
than subjects which teachers can force chil- 
dren memorize and drill upon. 

Another strength found the chapters 
through which the author pictures for the 
inexperienced teacher master teacher 
work with group children. Art, danc- 
ing, pageantry, music, creative writing, 
biography, history, science, geography, read- 
ing, etc., all receive their proper introduc- 
tion into the work the classes. course 
there will some who will object such 
child centered approach, but not the 

There are also certain chapters which 
have been extremely well organized and 
written. Recognition has earlier been given 
these. 

The author, Rucker, congratu- 
lated for his judgment and privilege 
naming one American’s truly great edu- 
cators, William Burton, his dedica- 
tory page. 

University California, Santa Barbara 


Glenn Wesley Durflinger chair- 
man the Department Education, 
the University California, Santa 
Barbara, California has frequently re- 
viewed volumes for the columns 
Tue Forum. 


EDUCATION 


ed.) Good, New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1960. 620 pp. 
$6.50. 

The 1960 edition conceives educa- 
tion the process which man discovers 
and preserves what considers valuable, 
and thus becomes civilized and enlightened 
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(p. 15). follows the content and organi- 
zation the 1947 edition. Changes 
Western Europe, and need for including 
Russia, are the main reasons for revision 
(p. v). 

After initial comment “Perspective 
and Prospect,” nineteen chapters trace the 
development formal education from an- 
cient Greece through Rome; medieval 
period; Italian renaissance; reformation 
era; humanistic developments; contribu- 
tions such persons Pestalozzi, Herbart, 
and Froebel; rise national systems 
France and Germany; achievements 
England; and give 5-chapter treatment 
developments the United States. Chap- 
ter deals mainly with Western Europe 
since World War II, along with broader 
reference comparative education and 
Chapter devotes fifteen 
pages Soviet education, and twenty re- 
cent developments the United States. 
14-page index completes the book. 

Aside from 16-page insert pictures 
(following page 294), there little pic- 
torial graphic material. The three parts, 
into which the chapters are grouped, bear 
title characterizations. Each chapter 
introduced preliminary statement, from 
few lines page more, which high- 
lights major aspects the chapter. For each 
chapter, with partial exception the last, 
there also concise summary, list study 
questions, and bibliography. 

The author writes clear, direct state- 
ments, which are easy understand. Num- 
bered and titled subdivisions, averaging 
about nine per chapter, aid readability. The 
idea that “History the record human 
experience” (p. 605), without great empha- 
sis analyzing the record, suggests the 
mode treating materials. 

Each the first twenty chapters has the 
same title and number pages the 
1947 edition. spot check chapters 
10, and indicated that all their 
combined fifty study questions are the same 
the earlier edition. Seven their com- 
bined ninety-nine bibliographical entries 
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bear copyright dates since 1946. Some stu- 
dents might desire more consideration 
developments during the past quarter cen- 
tury; integration the considerations into 
major treatments the countries primarily 
considered—rather than treat- 
ment chapters and 22; and more 
attention Russia—in 1960 treatise 
“Western Education.” Some might think 
recent developments American higher 
education—community college, research 
status universities and industry, growth 
post-doctoral study, etc.—deserve 
much attention the rise medieval uni- 

However, the author rightly notes the 
space problems attempting span wide 
area within reasonable textbook limits. His 
systematic treatment the basic areas con- 
sidered, organizational pattern, and study 
aids make the book readily usable with stu- 
dents—where should have great value. 
improvement over the earlier edition. 

Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 


Epucation Vernon 
Mallinson, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, Second Edition, 1960. 257 
pp. $3.50. 

Accepting the description comparative 
education given Nicholas Hans sub- 
ject which has dynamic character with 
utilitarian purpose,” Mallinson gives 
brief survey the historical, geograph- 
ic, religious, political, economic and socio- 
logical backgrounds education various 
Western European countries, including 
Great Britain (his own country) well 
Soviet Russia and the U.S.A. order 
demonstrate his thesis that education in- 
volves irrevocable commitment na- 
tional programme adaptation environ- 
ment but also can include commitment 
low social changes “conceived terms 
the national character.” fact, education 
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used instrument effect immediate 
changes existing culture pattern 
doomed failure. 

Mr. account European 
and American history refreshingly alive 
although, necessity, oversimplified its 
interpretations. indeed difficult com- 
press the historical, religious, political, so- 
cial, national and educational backgrounds 
dozen countries into 250 pages. 
note how “the strange story the growth 
and development the U.S.A.” (demon- 
strates that) “it the character people 
and not its intelligence that determines its 

The volume covers its ten chapters 
comparative account educational aims, 
administration, teacher-training, primary, 
secondary, technical and vocational educa- 
tion. Useful diagrams education seven 
European countries are included the ap- 
pendix well summary the “new” 
education France and the Khrushchev 
school rather incomplete bibliog- 
raphy included. 

Several the most important aspects 
the book include its interpretation post- 
war trends the various countries covered, 
analysis various important American 
and European educational innovators and 
philosophers, and solid respect for the his- 
torical background general the educa- 
tional enterprise. the title indicates, this 
volume very good the 
study Comparative Education.” 

SuTTELL 
University Puerto Rico 


Ehlers and Gordon Lee. New York: 
Holt-Dryden, 1959. 342 pp. $2.75. 
This 1959 revision book printed 

originally 1955. 

these days much discussion about 
education, this volume very useful 
studying some the major problems the 
day. The issues discussed are: 
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Censorship—by 

Loyalty—to what? 

Some Educational Implications 
Church-State 

Moral and Values. 

Racial Segregation and the Move- 
ment toward Integration Publi 

Federal Support for 
The Aims and Ends Modern Edu- 
cation. 

The Schooling the Gifted. 

discussing each the eight issues, the 
authors give introduction the topic, 
and then use quotations from leading au- 
ing sides the subject. the end each 
section additional questions are raised and 
many sources information are given. 

The authors have certainly collected 
opinions and informatiton from some the 
leading people each topic. This one 
the major values the book. The reader 
can find some the most authoritative ma- 
terial all one volume. 

list all the forty-nine contributors 
would too time-consuming, but sam- 
pling would interest: 

Francis Connell—Censorship and the 
Prohibition Books the Catholic 
Church. 

Thorwald Esbenson—How Far Have 
the Book Burners Gone? 

Henry Steele for 
the mericanization. 

Mark Ethridge—A Southerner Faces 
the Facts. 

thing. 

the opinion the reviewer, the au- 
thors are highly commended for: pin- 
poi inting some the major issues educa- 
tion, introducing them clear and lucid 
collecting some the most perti- 

ent information available 
add litional questions and resources. 

Dr. Ropert Burress 
South Bay Union School District (San 
Diego County) Imperial Beach, Calif. 


le, and suggesting 
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ACHIEVEMENT AND 
Daniel Wiener and Norris Har- 
ing. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice Hall, Inc. 1960. 198 pages. 
$5.00. 

Educational theory and practice has pro- 
many approaches the problems 
discipline varying from those extremely 
nature those that are ex- 
tremely permissive laissez faire. The 
effectiveness these approaches have been 
evaluated various ways but, yet, 
conclusion can drawn the best 
way ways handle discipline for all 

children. 

Disctpline, Achievement and Mental 
Health, the authors have consistently dis- 
cussed discipline, not the sense punish- 
ment, but process orienting oneself 
the demands life and learning. Based 
extensive background training and 

experience gy, mental hygiene 
and education, Phillips, Wiener and Har- 
ing point that, equate 
discipline with pro directed 
with with control, 


out 


with direction 
They constantly apply the 
that, “Good discipline promotes 
achievement. Good discipline and achieve- 
ment promote mental health; one’s view 
oneself hinges great extent upon 
how one meets the demands and expecta- 
tions daily living.” 

From this point view, good discipline 
requires the structuring the individual’s 
activities that will develop emotional 
and social maturity through systematic and 
ordered learning. 

Within this framework, the authors, 
separate chapters their book, examine 
various prevailing styles and values dis- 
cipline, the nature good and bad disci- 
pline, technigq s for obtai uni ing good disci- 


pline, aiding achieveme 


guidance, 
” 

and 

thesis 


nt, aiding social and 
emotional growth, handling special educa- 
tional and clinical problems, improving 
home-school relations, problems the ele- 


mentary school grades, achievement and 
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disciplinary problems junior and senior 
high school and special problems disci- 
pline. 

The discussion discipline primarily 
directed toward normal individuals those 
who having the potential normal have 
deviated from normal healthy behaviors. 
Little attempt has been made deal with 
abnormal behaviors requiring psychiatric 
specialized help except illustrating the 
need for closer cooperation between schools 
and specialized agencies dealing with devi- 
ates. 

The book offers valuable suggestions for 
setting good learning situations 
used promoting discipline. These sug- 
gestions propose constructive attacks upon 
problems confronting the individual under 
the guidance those responsible for his 
behavior. The chief purpose sought through 
these proposals the orientation the in- 
dividual structure which can 
achieve, and through achievement acquire 
the ability control and direct himself 
his own and society’s advantage. 

Teachers, parents and others dealing 
with the problems discipline and mental 
health should find the views and sugges- 
tions set forth this book both sound and 

Northern Michigan College 


Fives Elenora Haegle 
Moore, New York: Putnam’s Sons, 
1959. 333 

Teachers young children who have 
been frustrated with the 
grounds their pupils will find help this 
book. Mindful the current population 
shift from congested city suburban areas, 
the author vividly portrays the sharp dif- 
ferences between down town and suburban 
children. 

erudite manner and clear, easy- 
to-read style Dr. Moore omits the usual 


chapter the historical development the 
kindergarten and moves once into spe- 
cific concerns good education for the 
five-year-old. Realistic descriptions the 
limited home life the Down-towners 
compared with the more comfortable Sub- 
urbians give the teacher deeper insight into 
the needs young 

The book organized into three parts. 
Part includes discussion the values 
sought through the kindergarten program. 
The similarities and dissimilarities chil- 
dren who live different environments 
are presented important determiners 
the kindergarten curriculum. 

Part devoted kindergarten lo- 
cated one the less privileged school 
districts the city where incomes are 
small, home life often impoverished and 
unstable, and where play space and equip- 
ment are inadequate. first glance the 
content, teacher Suburbia might as- 
sume that Part was not for her. This 
this section without having your heart en- 
larged and your understanding child 
behavior Too often close our 
eyes and ears the actual living condi- 
tions these mid-city children and have 
tried pretend that all was well. 

Part III is, for the most part, parallel 
Part but with significant differences 
the program planned for children 
Suburbia. Many opportunities and experi- 
ences common these children are un- 
known the Downtowner. The author 
emphasizes the importance considering 
the entire hours child’s day 
order provide kindergarten program 
which fills the gaps and supplements 
the child’s out-of-school life. 

Perhaps Dr. Moore’s most unique con- 
tribution kindergarten literature her 
careful delineation the “custom made” 
curricula and her practical suggestions for 
their design. 

One illustration the “custom made” 
curriculum the excellent treatment in- 
tergroup education. The attitudes, cus- 
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toms, and mores parents and children 
belonging different ethnic and socio- 
economic groups require different kinder- 
garten 

The “Problems and Questions for Dis- 
cussion” which conclude each chapter are 
guides for the teacher’s self-evaluation. 
They call for re-examination one’s 
values, philosophy, and practices. 

University Tennessee 


Focus VALUEs ELEMENTARY 
Laura Zirbes. New York: 
Putnam’s Sons. 1960. 238 pp. 
$4.50. 

difficult reconcile this book with 
Miss Zirbes’ earlier volume, Spurs Cre- 
ative except note that the 
former volume there was quality edi- 
torial love and care evident which con- 
spicuously absent from this current offer- 
ing. Perhaps among the aficianados Miss 
Zirbes, this observation will viewed 
henious heresy, but may also true. For 
sad say, great educational speaker can- 
not usually become talented educational 
writer without considerable editorial as- 
sistance. speech, the force person- 
ality can compel the listener disregard 
the essential disorganization the specific 
presentation, but such personal magnetism 
rarely covers the stark reality badly 
put together written presentation. Tragi- 
cally, Focus Values Elementary Edu- 
cation falls into the category written 
presentation which denuded the per- 
sonality force behind it, and therefore must 
reviewed one the most disorganized 
jumbles ambiguities recently published 
the educational field. 

Miss Zirbes, her editors, never de- 
fine value anyone’s satisfaction, except 
perhaps those who wrongly assume her 
words contain some mystique which be- 
yond ordinary mortal comprehension. 
Therefore, there very little focus 
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values anything else. Occasionally there 
epigrammatic sentence which catches 
educational reality its brilliant light, but 
the reader infrequently rewarded with 
these gems that his pursuit structure and 
meaning dulled, and grows frustrated 
and grumpy. possible, course, 
read Focus Values Elementary Edu- 
cation much the same way one reads the 
anecdotes Reader’s Digest, skipping from 
page page, frontward backward, 
catching the essence the Zirbes point 
view here and there, now and But 
one cannot aspire continuity, sharp defi- 
nition, logical sequence, careful docu- 
mentation. 

Let said, however, that the un- 
fortunate failure this volume cannot 
blamed entirely Laura Zirbes. Miss 
Zirbes has never made any claim 
polished writer, point easily substantiated 
the fact that she never published book 
until well after her retirement, and then 
only the insistence her admirers, and 
with their massive assistance, Miss Zirbes 
dynamic speaking, working educator, 
legend the field. Her first writing job, 
Spurs Creative Teaching, adequately su- 
pervised keen and sensitive editor, was 
outstanding 

The rapidity the publishing this 
second book suggests that editorial care and 
feeding Miss Zirbes’ unique contribution 
was sadly lacking. this so, constitutes 
grave injustice grand lady, and 
prompts this reviewer remind the Put- 
nam editors that both the professional read- 
and Miss Zirbes deserve more responsi- 
ble treatment. 

THomas 
University Arizona 


IMPROVING THE QUALITY 
APPROACHES 
Harold McNally, Harry Passow 


and Associates. New York: Teachers 
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College, Columbia University. 

321 pp. $4.95. 

The demands for improvement public 
schools are multiple. They come from con- 
temporary critics whose reasons range across 
wide spectrum. They come from school 
men who recognize result the fer- 
ment social change the need modify 
the curriculum They come 
from school men who are simply com- 
mitted the incessant pursuit better 
ways doing their work. 

Whoever wishes modify the school 
and its curriculum has eventually face the 
problem how the task can accom- 
plished. McNally and Passow their anal- 
ysis both the theoretical 
evidence the subject have provided 
with valuable review process and pro- 
cedure changing the school curriculum. 

The authors indicate that this book 
basically sequel Hollis Caswell’s Cur- 
riculum Improvement Public School 
McNally-Passow utilize the same 
pattern organization that Caswell did— 
discussion organization and adminis- 
lowed description school programs.” 
(p. vii) Dr. Caswell his Foreword says 
that hopes that the McNally and Passow 
volume will serve the 1960’s did his 
book the 1950’s “appraising new devel- 
opments and spreading good practices.” 

The first four chapters Improving the 
Quality Public School Programs are de- 
voted theoretical analysis approaches 
Curriculum Development. Chapters 
11, Reports Curriculum Programs, are 
written contributors who hold respon- 
sible positions leadership the school sys- 
tems which they describe. The schools are 
large and small, scattered across the nation, 
some urban and some suburban and rural, 
addition these characteristics di- 
versity, each program itself different 
some ways from the other six. 

the concluding chapter, Appraising 
Curriculum Improvement Programs, the 
authors review the criteria for evaluating 
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the curriculum improvement which they 
developed their first chapters and illus- 
trated subsequent chapters with specific 
examples prepared the contributors. 
From this the conclusions are drawn that 
varied approaches curriculum improve- 
ment are required partially because our 
communities vary markedly: varied ap- 
proaches curriculum improvement are 
yield the highest dividends the 
development human potential” (p. 
320); wide involvement and careful plan- 
ning are basic stable and balanced pro- 
grams. 

The rich primary material which con- 
tained the chapters describing the schools, 
coupled with the analysis and critical review 
McNally and Passow should make this 
volume most helpful students cur- 
riculum and those responsible for curricu- 
lum improvement our schools. 

Ball State Teachers College 


Dwight Burton. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1959. 
277 pp. $4.00. 

This book different from most text- 
books which the teaching literature 
discussed, for deals with more than the 
time-honored classics which have domi- 
nated literary study the high school 
classroom for many years. The author 
aware new category literature, 
called literature for adolescents, which has 
developed markedly within the last two 
decades fill the gap between “adult” and 
“children’s” The lack instruc- 
tion this division literature many 
colleges and universities makes this book 
particularly important for the experienced 
well the prospective teacher. 

The author begins trying answer 
two questions: “What should literature 
for adolescents?” and “Where 
Much what known the 
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psychology adolescence skillfully ap- 
plied here the methods teaching 
wide variety literary selections. 

All the standard literary types are 
discussed considerable detail: the novel, 
short story, biography, essay, poetry, and 
the drama. each case the skills necessary 
read each literary type effectively are 
mentioned and applied books recently 
published well the classics that 
many consider the heart any high 
school program literature. The book 
concluded with discussion two very 
important topics: how organize course 
literature, and, how evaluate student 
growth. 

The author has been high school Eng- 
lish teacher and knows what the problems 
teaching literature high school stu- 
dents are. This explains why there are 
many references selections that may 
used most effectively the classroom. 
These references appear both within the 
text and the end nearly every chap- 
ter section entitled “Possibilities for 
Student Reading.” 

Some teachers will wish that this book 
were longer and that more material were 
The one-act play, for example, 
one literary type that hardly touched. 
Other teachers will state that its size one 
its virtues, for “manageable” read- 
ing even for the busy teacher. 

The aids provided for the teacher are 
unusually practical: examples units, 
unique short story test, book lists, aids 
selecting materials, and lists films, film- 
strips, recordings, maps, and pictures. Also 
available are reading lists for the teacher 
who wishes learn more about additional 
approaches the teaching literature. 

all respects this such useful book 
that English teachers will want make 
part their professional libraries, will 
enable those whose teacher training pro- 
gram neglected this area study make 
rapid progress catching up. 

Oscar 
University Kansas 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION 
Kenneth Hansen, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1958. 475 $5.50. 
Professor Hansen’s purpose outline 

educational philosophy the light 

three factors: critical appraisal the 
historically developed major systematic phi- 
losophies; the present needs our society 
terms its problems; the future aspi- 
rations our society which are bound 
affect our present educational activities. 
defines philosophy traditional terms 

“the study the fundamental problems 

reality, truth, and value,” and deals with 

the ontological, epistemological, and axio- 
logical aspects the positions discusses. 

the same time, recognizes that phil- 

osophical orientation greatly influenced 

—in one place says, “to large extent 

determined”—by the social and cultural 

pattern the age. The analysis covers 

wide range topics: chapters are devoted 

the relation educational philosophy 
religion, science, social issues, and 
problems teaching and administration. 

philosophy education, our author 
maintains, should give meaning and direc- 
tion the educational enterprise: should 
engender “‘a sense real commitment.” 
the last chapter, entitled “Philosophy for 
Today and Tomorrow,” presents his 
own point view under the caption “em- 
pirical With the pragmatists 
makes human experience the basis his 
educational philosophy. However, rejects 
pragmatism applied education the 
last half the century because its over- 
optimistic view that can improve society 
primarily improving individuals and, es- 
pecially, because his opinion “without 
definition and commitment 
concludes with the belief that quite 
osophical coher- 
ent yet related cultural change—which 
will make empirically validated ideals the 
basis educational policy. 

The presentation plausible and concili- 
atory, popular—written for college students 
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—rather than scholarly. References are 
mainly current texts the field edu- 
cational philosophy; citations from primary 
sources are scanty. This, together with brev- 
ity treatment, unavoidably leads sur- 
face analysis the several philosophic po- 
sitions, and some instances, the case 
pragmatism, one-sided interpretation. 
not clear whether Professor Hansen’s 
objections pragmatism are due mis- 
taken use its principles its inherent 
inadequacy. The application the formal 
philosophical positions various issues 
the body the book seems times artifi- 
cial; the opinions expressed social, reli- 
gious and scientific questions, whatever their 
merit, not often require the heavy meta- 
physical apparatus support them. The 
suggestions made are rather general de- 
spite the emphasis the need formula- 
tion concrete ends, 

The ideas set forth Professor Hansen 
leave the impression comments 
idealistically minded humanist rather than 
conclusions drawn from intellectually 
grounded viewpoint properly designated 
But then one has copy- 
right the term “philosophy.” his gen- 
uine concern for commitment values and 
purposes relevant our day, his argument 
points the right direction. 

Isaac 
The City College New York 


TEACHING CHILDREN Blanche 
Jefferson. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc., 1959. $6.75. 

Administrators, supervisors 
room teachers alike will welcome this book. 
takes the reader behind the scenes the 
art period and shows that, what seems 
free and easy classroom situation 
where formal instruction hardly appar- 
ent, there real purpose work, and 
the hands knowing teacher important 
are being achieved. 

This volume will clear what 


many vague and nebulous subject, art. 
simple terms, sparkled with many illus- 
trations, the author presents down-to- 
earth explanation the creative process 
applies children the average class- 
almost makes the teaching art 
seem too easy, and those who have strug- 
gled with the presentation this type 
work will appreciate its clarity and applaud 
the manner which purpose related 
method. “How to” always accompanied 
“why to” and even the severest critic 
methodology will have respect the 

The child works his own level abil- 
ity and develops self confidence through 
acceptance his best effort. discovers 
that possible for him have ideas 
his own and that they will always re- 
spected. Parents who are interested fur- 
thering the art education their children 
home will throughout the book learn 
this and other important lessons. 

successful art teacher will seen 
need the preparation the psychologist 
and the technique the therapist addi- 
tion solid groundwork the subject 
itself. The reader will come understand 
why the art contest often bad while the 
opportunity exhibit original work good, 
and why the setting adult standards re- 
duces the chance for success. 
the keystone this book. 

tudes toward fellow humans are seen 
grow, abilities and competencies art 
are developed. And for the practical lay- 
man who always looking for results for 
the dollar spends children’s educa- 
tion, pointed out that business and in- 
dustry are constantly searching for creative 
minded individuals, This volume points 
the method that will assist the develop- 
ment creative thinking. The principal 
superintendent who has occasion had 
defend time spent such subjects art 
will come see why this field the hands 
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Art related most other subject mat- 
ter fields, and generous amount space 
devoted suggestions for carrying over 
and applying its lessons. The pupil en- 
couraged develop the express- 
ing himself originally. 

Repeating what has been said, this vol- 
ume should the desk every ad- 
ministrator and classroom teacher; can 
provide the basis for several programs 
meetings parent study groups. 
The well prepared art teacher will recom- 
mend this book colleagues other fields 
with the statement, “Here’s what have 
been tell you all along.” 

Perry 
Colorado State College 


TEACHING THE LANGUAGE Wil- 
lard Tidyman and Marguerite But- 
terfield. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
1959. 403 pp. $6.50. 

This second edition includes adequate 
treatment the teaching oral language, 
written language, spelling, handwriting and 
grammar the elementary grades one 
through eight. Reading treated only in- 
also includes brief sketch 
the nature language and language 
growth children, with some implications 
the significance these the teaching 
the language arts. Its broad basis the 
concept that language “an essential part 
the growth process” and means 
securing unity purpose and social action” 
and that language “‘a necessary part 
the work all areas the curriculum.” 

The beginning teacher will find great 
deal help the discussion the in- 
telligent use textbooks and planning 
the work meet the needs the students 
and the community. All teachers will wel- 
come the rather full analysis the inte- 
grated language arts program and the 
points about the functional ad- 
dition, the volume discusses methods 


grouping and dealing with individual dif- 
ferences, setting flexible grade goals and 
sequences from one class another and 
blocking out large units work. The dis- 
cussions are usually followed examples 
from actual classroom practices success- 
ful teachers. The chapter planning the 
year’s work very informative. The vol- 
ume closes with chapter principles and 
processes. 

The book emphasizes the use “real 
current language experiences, such con- 
versation, discussion, reporting, dramatiza- 
tion, letter writing, arising dynamic 
classroom situations”; and incorporates 
most the recent research the teaching 
the language arts and excellent examples 
modern classroom practices. Although 
was written primarily for elementary 
teachers, will prove highly useful also 
hundreds high school teachers Eng- 
lish. 

Atlanta University 


Harold Stoke. Harper Brothers, 
New York, New York. 1959. pp. 
$3.50. 

pity, really, that Harold Stokes 
did not write his academic reminiscences in- 
stead this little book the American 
college presidency. interesting in- 
dividual who has had great variety ex- 
periences through graduate school jobs (at 
Wisconsin, the University Washington, 
and New York University) and through 
presidencies (New Hampshire, Louisiana 
State University and now Queens Col- 
lege). The experiences show though here 
and there the present volume, but with- 
out the special identification and sense 
revelation that makes autobiography 
fascinating. 

say these things because find this 
not personal record and nor 
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it, the other hand, analysis based 
extensive research investigation. The author 
has been president, and has talked 
other presidents. has also used some 
the literature the subject. cites about 
dozen books and dozen articles his 
footnotes, and few others his bibliogra- 
phy; but makes effort complete 
coverage, and hopes only interesting 
and helpful. 

Most the volume describes the diffi- 
culties being president. Stokes sees it, 
presidents are overburdened with work and 
worries, and the same time are lonesome 
and cut off from normal social contacts. 
They are forced make difficult adminis- 
trative decisions, often the basis inade- 
quate information. They must spend much 
their time raising money for their insti- 
tutions, They are pushed and pulled 
their governing boards, their faculties, their 
alumni and the public. They must become 
accustomed crises and abuse, and 
wrestling with troublesome details. They 
must expect frustrations when they try for 
major achievements; and they will find 
difficult impossible identify measure 
their successes, 

Why, then, should any one accept 
presidential Why thousands covet 
the few dozen presidencies that are avail- 
able each year? For power and prestige, 
Stoke says, and money. Also, sometimes, 
hopes helping others doing good. This 
book, the author admits, fails capture 
the excitement presidential job. does, 
however, stress the importance the posi- 
tion our society—and perhaps that makes 
the point best all. 

This thoughtful little volume, con- 
taining many interesting 
While recognizing the need for economy 
(and even for “efficiency experts”), Presi- 
dent Stoke also notes the limitations this 
approach. The greater need, says, for 
inspiration, experimentation and originality. 
observing that many institutions choose 
non-academic presidents, uses footnote 
drive home the special merits teacher- 
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scholars. Although draws his examples 
more from private than from public col- 
leges and universities, fair both types 
institutions. 

What more could one ask? Very little, 
one wants quick review and interpreta- 
tion; quite lot, one needs study 
depth. Not long ago expected little, 
and got little from the students higher 
education. But now our expectations are 
moving up. University historians are better 
than they used (most them, any- 
way). Historians are also doing broader 
works, like that Hofstadter and Met- 
Sociologists are turning out some 
cellent studies, such The Academic 
Marketplace. Political scientists are making 
and Glenny, for ex- 
ample—and research workers 
sional education have prepared outstanding 
monographs. The Stoke book not such 
volume—but perhaps points the way. 
The Dodds-Robb-Taylor team, with 
Carnegie grant, has tackled the college and 
expect this team produce outstanding 
book, Until then—yes, even after that— 
those interested higher education will 
well read Stoke’s American College 
President. 

Harvey HARRINGTON 
University Wisconsin 


Tue American Seconpary 
Taylor, Don McMahill and 
Bob Taylor. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 481 pp. $5.50. 
The American Secondary School 

textbook which distinctly the 

sive” “liberal” tradition, Beginning with 

The Role the American Secondary 

School, and other chapters social orien- 

tation, Part the development deals 

turn with curricula, certain internal school 
problems, community relations, program 
making, leadership learning, equalizing 
educational opportunities, and final chap- 
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ter, “What Better for Youth.” The 


“needs youth” are central throughout. 

The historical development the Amer- 
ican comprehensive high schools, which 
seeks promote the basic democratic val- 
ues respect for the individual person and 
the free pursuit ideas, well done. 
chapter dealing with persistent conflicts 
both realistic (“the issues are nearly identi- 
cal and have been persistent throughout 
American history,” 52) and helpful 
school authorities (“What About 
Specific Criticisms,” ff.). Authori- 
tarian concepts the child, society and the 
schools are explored and contrasted with 
the “needs approach” learning which 
places primary attention the develop- 
ment the free individual who operates 
context democratic values. Part ends 
with analysis teacher qualifications 
and roles free society. 

Those who use the text will find nec- 
essary supplement the analy- 
sis Part with data new develop- 
ments the content and methodology 
teaching academic subjects such mathe- 
matics, the sciences and, indeed, all spe- 
cialized subject matter fields. With this im- 
portant exception the develop- 
ment, general education, classroom meth- 
ods, student activities and teaching materi- 
als here considered are adequate. 

Part III, Some Significant Problems 
Secondary Education, deals with student 
progress, the improvement reading, 
teacher guidance and discipline the 
school community. These chapters seem 
the reviewer among the best for they 
are exploratory rather than dogmatic and 
show clear orientation the maximum 
development students. 

Both critics and many friends 
ern education,” which espoused this 
book, will troubled what seems 
vored the authors, Needs often appear 
immediate rather than grounded 
long time conception American social 


January 


development. Headings such “The Or- 
ganization the Secondary School Be- 
ing Adapted the Characteristics 
Youth,” 87, and “The Needs Youth 
Should Determine the Nature the Pro- 
gram Provided,” 396, set the tone. 

The difficulty that the needs concept 
seems predominantly personal 
clearly associated with the all pervasive do- 
mestic and world problems faced Amer- 
icans the Thus the “Fruitional 
Approach” which seems clearly ad- 
vocated, opposed the “Academic Ap- 
states, (p. 144), “Experiences are 
selected cooperatively teachers and pu- 
courses the sciences and mathematics, for 
example, should always thus coopera- 
tively determined. Are specialized courses 
which content and experiences are deter- 
mined advance experts always non- 
functional? more comprehensive mean- 
ing needs and function seems re- 
quired. 

Students and teachers using The 
can Secondary School will greatly benefit 
from the extensive listings, charts and 
tables which appear practically all chap- 
ters. Questions following each chapter are 
thought provoking. Many studies sec- 
ondary education are cited and well used. 

SAMUEL 
The City College New York 


Tue Soviet Edited 
by: George Bereday, William 
Brickman, Gerald Read, with the 
assistance Ina Schlesinger. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1960. xvii, 514. 
$3.50. 

spite its excellence, the present 
work belongs, certain degree, the 
category “tourist naiveté” which fre- 
quently troubles American tourists abroad. 
This evident from the “Foreword,” 
which uses the standard clichés that the 
Soviet Union “an enigma inside rid- 


dle wrapped mystery.” The facts 
life are that few historical phenomena have 
been extensively and, the whole re- 
liably described, analyzed, and annotated 
the Soviet system. 

can charitable enough dis- 
regard this more less careless claim, then 
can stated that the product the visit 
the record the observations made 
some seventy American educators “who 
spent one month the Soviet Union Au- 
gust and September 1958” (p. ix) 
really not bad all. mixture the 
scholarly generalizations and facts with the 
impressions gained the authors; for- 
tunately, the impressions are kept min- 

Part one the book summary the 
philosophical, social and historical antece- 
dents the present-day Soviet school. Part 
Two describes the Soviet school its for- 
mal organization. Part Three surveys se- 
lected issues Soviet education (education 
the handicapped, education the gifted, 
education outside the school, and character 
and moral education collectivist so- 

The best section Part One, and espe- 
cially Chapter “General Characteristics 
Soviet Education,” prepared Profes- 
sor George Bereday (whose per- 
sistent output the field Comparative 
the rest the chapter concerned, 
would fooling assert that the material 
presented here has value. But, the 
whole, little new presented (as shown 
the extensive bibliographical footnotes and 
the extensive “Selected Bibliography” (pp. 
481-490). And, strangely enough, certain 
areas are not even covered, such the 
reeducation the criminal offender, quite 
important aspect the education the 
Soviet people. 

All all, the product less cele- 
brated for its intrinsic value than for the 
sentiment that prompted it. adds hardly 
anything new the vast collection the 
writings Soviet Russia’s education. 
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reference book, but really undistinguished. 

University Bridgeport 


Tue ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
John Goodlad and Robert An- 
derson. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 1959. 248 pp. $4.95. 

Many questions which have been raised 
recent years concerning the nongraded 
elementary school are answered this help- 
ful book. spite the fact that the authors 
have not hesitated reveal their enthusi- 
astic convictions favoring the nongraded 
school, they have been objective giving 
information about many aspects this type 

Early the book, the authors describe the 
outmoded philosophy which the graded 
school structure based—a foundational 
philosophy which assumed that all children 
could molded fit certain set curricular 
standards. They point out the many kinds 
differences boys and girls which exist 
—differences readiness for learning, 
abilities, interests, and achievement. 
They recommend the nongraded elemen- 
tary school the kind structure which 
will make possible for each pupil move 
forward the various aspects his de- 
velopment rates appropriate his unique 
traits. 

This nongraded structure, the authors 
warn, system organization only and 
not panacea for all problems curriculum 
and instruction. This structure does provide 
for relief from tensions related promo- 
tion and nonpromotion, concern about 
encroaching upon the work the next 
grade, and attempting bring all chil- 
dren set encourages con- 
tinuous pupil progress along the various ver- 
tical threads the curriculum with timing 
and pacing suit the needs each. 

One chapter the book devoted 
discussion how the teacher non- 
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graded group may organize her class into 
smaller groups for Another 
chapter discusses methods recording and 
reporting pupil progress the nongraded 
class. 

The authors trace the historical develop- 
ment each type school, graded and 
nongraded, from the opening the Quincy 
Grammar School 1848 and the “dis- 
school the eighteenth century down 
the typical graded school today and the 
nongraded Primary Schools Milwaukee. 
They describe, considerable detail, the 
nongraded primary schools Park Forest, 
Illinois, well the ones 
They describe and cite modifications the 
nongraded school found various places, 
and list communities reporting nongraded 
programs existence. 

For those interested moving toward 
the establishment nongraded school, 
the authors devote chapter procedures 
which might used moving this direc- 

the reader has kept all the re- 
cent literature concerning the nongraded 
school, may find nothing new this 
book. However, will find assembled here 
compact form the pertinent informa- 
tion this topic. For one who inter- 
ested learning more about recent devel- 
opments education there help 
found this book—be classroom 
teacher, parent, administrator, col- 
lege professor. 

Eastern Washington College 
Education 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


FOR THE James 
Burns and Jack Peltason. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, Prentice-Hall, 1960. 
948 pp. $7.95. 

This the fourth edition book 
which “the authors have tried clarify, 
relate, and integrate the facts about Ameri- 
can government and political institutions 
order encourage conceptual and critical 
thinking. Training for citizenship and cul- 
tivating basic interest liberal and gen- 
eral education remain related aims 
this edition.” (p. 

The authors have attempted accom- 
plish the above goals emphasis 
The book organized around 
five basic sets problems: “First, the 
challenge democratic government; Sec- 
ond, the problem constitutional govern- 
ment; the problem individual 
rights; Fourth, the problem individual 
representation; and Fifth, the problem 
responsible leadership. (pp. 2.)” 

The book generously illustrated with 
cartoons and charts and interspersed 
throughout with contemporary instances 
point and make the problems discussed 
more concrete. Examples are recent criti- 
cisms the Supreme Court (as late 
1959) and the new state constitutions 
Alaska and 

The book recommended text for 
American Government classes 
twelfth grade level for junior college 

University Cincinnati 


Henceforth long hold this office, devote myself the 
supremist welfare mankind have faith the 
improvability the Mann, upon assuming the Secre- 
taryship the Massachusetts Board Education. 
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Brief Browsings Books 


Strengthening the General Education 
—Teachers Smith, for twenty 
years President State Teachers Col- 
lege, Troy, Alabama. was previously 
Director the Division Instruction, 
member Zeta Gamma chapter 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

Myron Lieberman writes Some 
tions Teachers Organizations. 
Professor Education Yeshiva Univer- 
sity, New York City. Lieberman holds 
his degrees from the University Illinois. 
His most important publications are 
cation Profession” and “The Coming 
Revolution Education.” 

John Brownell, Assistant Professor 
Education, Claremont Graduate School, 
presents “And Unawares Mortality Ex- 
ber the staff the Secondary Internship 
Program. 

Walter Kaulfers, his article de- 
scribes Visit the Lenin Pedagogical 
Institute. the fall 1958 Dr. Kaulfers 
spent some weeks the USSR (including 
Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev 
Poliana). made careful notes his 
interviews, and they were checked with his 
informants for accuracy. Dr. Kaulfers 
Professor Education, the University 
Illinois. the author ten volumes 
the field professional education, addi- 
ion more than 300 articles, 

Three Laurel editions Dell Books, 
West 44th Street, New York 36, New 
York are presented cents each: 
Freud: His Life and His Mind Helen 
Walker Puner; Square and 
The Europeans Henry James; and Guy 
Maupassant complete novel, essay, 
and eleven short stories) edited Francis 
Steegmuller. 

Joseph Study Non-con- 
formity Philosophical Library book 


212 pages. (Price $3.75) written 
Osborn Andreas. The author finds that 
all his works Conrad “was concerned 
with the point contact between the in- 
dividual and the social group.” This theme 
underlies all Conrad’s forty-two works. 

How Labor and Schools Work To- 
gether? 32-page monograph, published 
the National Citizens Council for Bet- 
ter Schools, East Street, New York 
16, New This valuable 
monograph may secured application. 
shows how union groups may work 
improve public education. 

Edmund Morgan has edited sources 
and documents the stamp act crises 
1764-1766 under the title Prologue Rev- 
olution. was published for the Institute 
Early American History and Culture 
Williamsburg, Virginia The University 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, sells for $2.00. 
paper covers (163 pages.) 

Bentley Glass, book based the 
Davis Washington Mitchell Lectures Tu- 
lane University, discusses Science and Lib- 
eral Education. Dr. Glass past president 
the American Institute Biological Sci- 
ences, and now president the American 
Association University Professors. 
also Editor the Quarterly Review Bi- 
ology. Titles the three lectures are 
netics the Service Men,” “Liberal Edu- 
cation Scientific Age,” and “Darwinian 
Evolution and Human Values.” The Louisi- 
ana State University Press issues the volume 
(115 pages) $3.00. 

College Student Government guide 
student participation college administra- 
tion democratic privilege and labora- 
tory for citizenship.” fourth revised 
edition “Student Leadership and Gov- 
ernment Higher Education,” United 
States National Student Association publica- 
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tion. new aspect the present revision 
section student personnel and the fac- 
ulty advisor student government and or- 
ganizations. The author Gordon Klopf, 
Visiting Professor Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, leave 
absence from his position Dean Stu- 
dents the College Education, State 
University New York, The 
volume has 105 pages, and sells for $3.50. 
appendix contains model constitution 
for hypothetical John Lane University, 
private university 9,500 students the 
Middle West. 

The Vanishing published 
Beacon Press $2.95. The author Edgar 
Friedenberg and the Introduction 
David Riesman. This unusual social 
study the adolescent. The chapter head- 
ings are significant: Adolescence; Self-defi- 
nition and Conflict; Emotional Develop- 
ment Adolescence; The Impact the 
School; The Establishment 
Five Exemplary Boys; The Role the 
Adolescent Adult Imagery and Feeling; 
and The Vanishing Adolescent. re- 
freshing book, sometimes pessimistic tone 
but with the underlying motive construc- 
tive action. There much wisdom its 
144 pages. 

book readings with the title Pro- 
Smiley and John The publisher 
the Oxford University Press. vol- 
ume nearly six hundred pages which sells 
for $5.75. Main divisions are ““The Voca- 
tion Teaching,” “Schooling for All,” 
“The Purposes Education,” and “The 
School Context.” More than 125 selec- 
tions are quoted from unusually wide 
field. Included among public men and 
women are: Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin 
Franklin, George Washington, Martin 
Luther and Dewitt Clinton. Modern edu- 
cators whose work included are: Harold 
Benjamin, Herold Hunt, Arthur 
Gates, Howard Wilson, John Dewey, 
Dobinson, and Harold Rugg. Many 
school documents are included such the 


Oregon Decision (1921), The Nebraska 


January 


Decision, The Released Time Decision, the 
Report the Committee for the White 
House Conference Education, the New 
England Primer, The Desegregation De- 
cision (1954) and the Code 
Ethics. Other important names included 
among the many that space prevents men- 
tion are Clyde Milton Hill, Pestalozzi, Pope 
Pius XI, Arthur Bestor, Noah 
Margaret Mead, Toqueville. More far- 
reaching, with greater variety readings, 
this exceptionally important book for 
one who wishes have overview the 
whole area education. its pages there 
rich source materials much which 
not readily available elsewhere. 

Higher Education, the Year Book 
Education for 1959, edited George 
Bereday Teachers College, Columbia 
Universi ity and Joseph Lauwerys the 
University London Institute Educa- 
tion, presents competent summary 
higher education around the world. Its five 
sections include articles the adaptation 
university traditions such authorities 
Robert Ulich, John Brubaker, and Julio 
Larrea; the present position profess ional 
studies higher institutions Elof Akes- 
son, Roger Thabault, Venables, 
and James Finch; problems Control, 
Finance and Organization Freeman 
Butts, Sir Charles Morris, Willis Dixon, 
Luigi Volpicelli and George Shahla; 
academic freedom Gordon Hullfish, 
David Riesman, Montrose, and 
Raum; and final section relations be- 
tween institutions higher learning and 
other institutions Kiehn, Saiyidain, 
Arnold Ameerson, and Ralph Fields. 
published the World Book Com- 
pany. 

The New York University Press has re- 
cently issued How Teach Foreign Lan- 
guages ely, volume about 200 
pages which retails for $3.00. The author, 
Theodore Huebener, Foreign 
Languages the Schools the City 
New York and Lecturer the School 
Education, New York University. The tra- 
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ditional chapters are found covering such 
phases teaching oral activities, reading, 
writing, grammar, audio-visual activities, 
civilization, and foreign languages the 
elementary school. This volume gives 
small compass the essentials opinions 
teaching foreign language the elementary 
school. 

Seven approaches Purpose, Tradition 
and Environment are discussed The 
Judges who wrote the introduction the 
essays. published Faber and Faber, 
Russell Square, London, The 
persons whose philosophies are interpreted 
and whose views are analyzed are: 
Eliot, Karl Manneheim, Jacques Maratain, 
Martin Buber, Sigmund Freud, William 
James and William Temple. The book 
172 pages sells for 15s ($2.10). 

The Challenge the Present Public 
Education, the Bode Memorial Lecture for 
1958, Vivian Thayer, author, contains 
two lectures: Dangers Confronting Educa- 
tion Today and The Task Today’s 
School. The 41-page paper-bound pamphlet 
sells for $1.00. may obtained from 
the College Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Relation Religion Public Education 
study document prepared the Com- 
mittee Religion and Public Education 
the National Council the Churches 
ment not official pronouncement. 
pages there much fruitful material for 
study groups. 

Martin Levitt compares the basic thought 
two philosophers Freud and Dewey 
the Nature Man, published Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc. East 
Street, New York 16. volume 180 
pages, price $3.75, the author, the 
Wayne State University College Medi- 
cine, adopts the thesis that “Dewey and 
Freud fought for the understanding the 
nature man from complementary not 
opposing 

The Mentally Retarded Child and His 
Parent written Stella Stillson Slaugh- 
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ter, former Director Education Ex- 
ceptional Children, Milwaukee State Teach- 
ers College. Unlike most books this field 
which were written for the physician, psy- 
chologist and educator the present volume 
directed the parent. eighteen chap- 
ters the writer explores the mentally re- 
tarded child relation his language, 
reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, social 
studies, leisure, personality and his parents. 
Causes and treatment, signs and symptoms, 
and parental attitudes are given treatment 
separate This Harper and 
Brothers publication 174 pages which 
sells for $3.75. 

Peter Fireman, distinguished scholar and 
industrialist, presents Justice Plato’s Re- 
small presentation about fifty 
pages comparison given between the 
notions Plato and those Marx 
justice. Later chapters refer ethics, so- 
ciology and culture. The price $2.00. 
The Philosophical Library publishes it. 

Taton brings together both English 
and Continental views Reason and 
Chance Scientific Discovery. The two 
are compared give their relative roles, 
examples being drawn from the lives and 
works such scientists Poincare, Galileo, 
Roentgen, the Curies, Leibnitz, Newton, 
Alexander Fleming and others. The book 
particular interest research workers. 
Though technical book one im- 
Philosophical Library $10.00, 163 
pages, besides inserted plates, are described 
many our most important discoveries. 
The volume closes with warning against 
politics and collective research: “Only 
respecting the original qualities each 
worthwhile research worker, only heed- 
ing all the many factors that influence the 
work scientific creation, can collective 
organization scientific research lead 
the harmonious and fruitful development 
science whole.” 

The Rutgers University Press publishes 
George Schmidt’s The Liberal Arts Col- 
lege: Chapter American Cultural His- 
tory. covers three centuries from the 
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founding Harvard the present. vol- 
ume 299 pages sells for $6.00. 
Changing, though has during 300 years, 
was the “original institution higher 
learning America.” The first six chapters 
are devoted the age the “old-time col- 
lege,” until the late nineteenth century. 
The other six chapters describe the later 
liberal arts college distinguished from 
the newcomer, the university. 
More than the curriculum examined: 
short, the American college, 
sometimes somnolent, more often buoyant, 
busy with hundred activities, but never 
quite forgetting the timeless value the 
liberal arts.” 

useful volume poetry has recently 
been published Great Britain The Po- 
etry Society, Portman Square, London, 
W.1. The title The Poetry Society’s 
Verse Speaking Anthology 1957. The intro- 
ductory poem Geoffrey Johnson, 
regular contributor THE 
also the contributor two 
other poems, “Prying Paul” and Noonday 
Ghosts.” The volume collection 247 
pages poems for “verse speaking.” The 
Foreword describes working script 
from which learn poetry all the odd 
moments the days allow.” Modern poets 
are included are selections from Samuel 
Coleridge, Emily Dickinson, William 
Shakespeare, Housman, Percy 
Shelley, John Keats, John Masefield, and 
John Milton. 

Ferster and Skinner 741 page 
volume The Century Psychology Series 
which sells for $6.50. published 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. This tech- 
nical study rewards reinforcers, carried 
Harvard University, under mone- 
tary grant. has been found that the tech- 
nological use schedules reinforcement 
rapidly expanding, The study rein- 
forcement useful the study motiva- 
tion, emotion, punishment, escape and avoid- 
ance behavior and the effects drugs. 
has applications psychotic behavior and 
designing educational techniques for nor- 
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mal human subjects the classroom. 

Experimental Psychology: Methodo- 
logical Approach, Prentice-Hall, Inc. pub- 
lishers, appeared last fall. The author 
Frank McGuigan, Professor Psychol- 
ogy Hollins College. concerned with 
the experimental approach the study 
psychology. volume 314 pages, re- 
tails for $6.00. special interest 
those who are concerned with methods 
experimentation. 

Dr. Calvin Kephart has written Races 
Mankind, Their Origin and Migration. 
well indexed volume 566 pages the 
history all ancient tribes and nations 
mankind has been traced through their 
routes migration. Dr. Kephart explains 
the causes racial differences. Currently 
the volume important view the dis- 
cussions nations emerging from differing 
ethnological backgrounds. The Philosophi- 
cal Library publishes the volume. 

Dr. Seymour Harris his More Re- 
sources for Education, the third John 
Dewey Society Lecture, examines the fun- 
damental question how the rapidly ex- 
panding demand for education America 
can financed. Dr. Harris had been par- 
ticularly concerned with the economics 
education. For many years was chair- 
man the Department Economics 
Harvard University. His volume pub- 
lished Harper and Brothers and listed 
$2.95. has pages. 

The McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
ten chapters the author, Richard Wynn, 
Professor Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, examines such top- 
ics Educational Heritage,” 
“Teaching America,” “The Work 
the Teacher,” “Teachers Salaries” and 
“Preparation for Teaching.” discusses 
the intellectual, personal, social, emotional, 
physical and spiritual qualities needed 
career teacher and shows the importance 
the quality the student’s scholastic record 
The volume more than 300 pages 
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Worthy Note 


Frankel, Charles, Editor, Unwer- 
sity Education. Harper Brothers, New 
York, 1959. Pp. 175. $3.95. 

Freund, Hans, The Balanced Life. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1960. Pp. 
$4.50. 

Greenwood, David, The Nature Science. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1959. 
Pp. 95. 

Harris, Marjorie Francisco Romero. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1960. 
Pp. 111. $3.75. 

Hill, George E., Evaluating the 
Testing Center for Educa- 
tional Service, College Education, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, 1959. 
Pp. 28. Price not given. (paperback) 

Hock, Alfred, Reason and Genius, Study 
Origins. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1960. Pp. 138. $3.75. 

Hoffmann, Stanley H., Editor, 
porary Theory International Rela- 
tions. Prentice-Hall, New York, 1960. 
Pp. 286. $4.95. 

Johns, Roe and Morphet, Edgar L., 
Financing the Public Schools, Prentice- 
Hall, New York, 1960. Pp. 554. $9.00. 

Johnson, H., Editor, 
American Essays Social Philosophy. 
Harper Brothers, New York, 1959. 
Pp. 199. $4.00. 

Knezevich, Stephen J., and Fowlkes, John 
Guy, Business Management Local 
School Systems. Harper Brothers, New 
York, 1960. Pp. 328. $9.00. 

Krug, Edward A., The Secondary School 
Harper Brothers, New 
York, 1960. Pp. 550. $6.00. 


Mason, Robert E., Educational Ideals 
American Society. Allyn and Bacon, 
Boston 11, Massachusetts, 1960. Pp. 
313. $5.50. 

Monroe, Margaret E., and Stewart, Jean, 
Alcohol Education for the Layman. 
Rutgers University Press, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. Pp. 155. $5.00. 

Morrill, James Lewis, The Ongoing State 
University Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota, 1960. 
Pp. 143. $3.50. 

Tulsa Elementary School Principals’ As- 
sociation, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 1959. 
Handbook for the Elementary School 
Principal. 22. $.50. (paperback) 

Vetter, George B., Magic and Religion. 
Library, New York, 1958. 
Pp. §37. $6.00. 

Von Hagen, Victor W., The Aztec: Man 
and Tribe. New American Library, 
New York, 1958. Pp. 215. $.50. (pa- 

Warner, Rex, Translator, Three Great 
Plays Euripides. New American Li- 
brary, New York, 1958. Pp. 192. $.75. 
(paperback 

Warren, Robert Penn, Segregation, The 
Inner Conflict the South. Random 
House, New York, 1956. Pp. 115. $.95. 

Wilson, Robert E., The Modern School 
Superintendent. Harper Brothers, New 
York, 1960. Pp. 229. $4.50. 

Winn, Ralph B., Editor, Dictionary 
Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1960. Pp. 122. $3.75. 
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Behind the By-Lines 


(Continued from page 132) 


Patrick Newcomb College, 
Tulane University, discusses teacher edu- 
cation his article, College President 
Speaks Teacher has con- 
tributed articles professional education 
several journals and writes from the 
counselor Epsilon Beta chapter Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

Tulasiewicz Associate Professor 
Economics Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa. His article has 
the title, The Forthcoming Change. 
has written the fields education and 
economics for THE AMERICAN 
REVIEW. 

Associate Professor Ivernia May Tyson 
the Arizona State College, Flagstaff, 
Arizona, Supervisor Student Teachers 
that institution, discusses Foreign Lan- 
guages and the Elementary School. She 
supervisor student teachers the fourth 
She was the Editorial Board 
the National Association Supervisors 
Student Teaching for several years and 
now writing chairman section the 
1962 Yearbook that group. She holds 
her doctorate from the University 
She counselor Beta Chi chapter 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

John Martin, Assistant Professor 
Education, Fresno State College, Cali- 
fornia, discusses perennial problem 
teachers his article, The 
Nemesis. 

Kermit Eby the Division Social 
Sciences, The University Chicago, writes 
portrays the qualities, aside from academic, 
which characterized his instructors. 
currently has two books press. Former 
important publications are “Paradoxes 
Democracy” and “The God You.” 

Max Marshall well known the 


period years. Perhaps his best known 
publication his book, Sides 
Teacher’s Desk.” Though his technical 
field bacteriology which teaches 
the University California School 
Medicine, often writes incisively edu- 
cational topics. His article this issue 
The Curricular Traffic Problem. 

Stemple who spent many years 
West Virginia University, now retired, has 
taken his subject, the 
ter Teacher,” which discusses the 
qualities Jesus teacher. 

Howard Holt, member Kappa 
Delta Pi, has sent Artist and Artisan 
the Teaching Profession. Acting 
Chairman the Department Educa- 
tion and Psychology the University 
Rhode Island. Formerly teacher and 
principal several high schools holds his 
doctorate from the University Oregon. 

Poetry has been furnished authors 
some whom have been regular contrib- 
utors THE Forum, oth- 
ers who are new our columns, Gilbert 
Thomas, English author known our 
readers, presents Theology; Elizabeth 
Howe Harris, who has long been well 
known our readers through her nu- 
Forum, Hills Home; Gladys Vondy 
Robertson, frequent contributor, Thoughts 
the White Sands, Alamogordo, New 
Mexico; Rainsford, Words; 
Mekkin Perkins, free lance writer, 
formerly translator for Military Intelli- 
gence the United States Army and 
teacher languages the states Wash- 
ington and California, presents Greatest 
All Guests; and Jene Purdy, new our 
columns, has selected Prelude Winter 
from volume her poetry, Louise Darey 
author The Caller. 
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Kappa Delia PUBLICATIONS 


LECTURE SERIES 
(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


EDUCATION FOR RENEWED FAITH FREEDOM 
ERNEST MELBY 
AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION THE 
ROBERT HAVIGHURST 


Order the above from 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 164 WEST NINETEENTH AVENUE 
COLUMBUS OHIO 


Note: The following volumes the Series, formerly published The Mac- 
millan Company, are longer available. They are out print. INTER- 
NATIONALISM AND DISARMAMENT, Mary PROGRESS 
AND EDUCATIONAL PERSPECTIVE, Edgar THE EDU- 
CATION WOMEN, George Stoddard; THE TREATY IN- 
STRUMENT LEGISLATION, Florence Ellinwood Allen; PUBLIC 
EDUCATION AND ITS CRITICS, Thayer. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION MONOGRAPHS 


THE ITALIAN PEOPLE AND THEIR 
JOSEPH JUSTMAN 


Order the above from 
KAPPA DELTA PI, 238 EAST PERRY STREET, TIFFIN OHIO 


AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT AND EDUATION SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
FRANKLIN PARKER 


Order the above from 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 164 WEST NINETEENTH AVENUE 
COLUMBUS 10, OHIO 


$1.75 


RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 


EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL CONFLICT 

HOWARD LANGFORD 

WILLIAM LANCELOT, ARVIL BARR, THEODORE TORGESON, CARL JOHNSON, 
VIRGIL LYONS, ANTHONY AND GILBERT LEE BETTS 

BRONSON ALCOTT, TEACHER 

DOROTHY CUSKEY 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL DIVIDENDS 

WILL FRENCH 


Order the above from 
KAPPA DELTA PI, 238 EAST PERRY STREET, TIFFIN OHIO 


KAPPA DELTA HISTORY 


KAPPA DELTA PI: 1911-1936 
ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST 


Order the above from 
KAPPA DELTA PI, 238 EAST PERRY STREET, TIFFIN OHIO 
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twenty-five (25) cents per copy will made for each issue involved. 
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Copyright Kappa Delta 


Heidelberg College 


Foreword 


Directory local and national officers Kappa 


Delta has been prepared for the use members 


and officers. the only publication which includes the 


} 


names all officers institutional and alumni chapters 


the Society. these officers who are responsible for 
the excellence the activities the local groups and the 
standards the Society. Listed here the names all mem- 


bers the Laureate Chapter, both living and deceased. 


So far as possib e the roster is complete. If a list of 
officers now serving has not been received the General 
Office recently, data have been entered from earlier files. 
complete list chapter’s officers had not been elected 
when copy went our printers, only partial listing 
included, few instances only the names the cha 
president and counselor are given, the name the coun- 
selor only. 

changes occur official personnel during the 
academic year 1960-61 the and addresses the 
newly-elected officers should be furnished to the General 
Office promptly. 

thank those who have cooperated furnishing the 
information used this 


Eprror 
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DIRECTORY 


KAPPA DELTA 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Executive President: Fresno 
State College, Fresno, Cali 

Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Indiana 


Executive Second Vice-President: GERALD READ, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


ifornia 


Executive Counselor: KATHERINE VICKERY, 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 


Student Counselor: Billy Sue Connally Box 756, 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 


Henry George 
for Teachers, Nashville, 


Laureate Counselor: 
Peabody College 
Tennessee 


Executive President Emeritus: Mc- 
CRACKEN, Elmwood Place, Athens, Ohio 


ELECTED THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer, and Editor 


WILLIAMS, 238 East Perry Street, Tiffin 


Ohio 


LAUREATE CHAPTER 


The address parentheses each case the home address the Laureate concerned. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
FEBRUARY 28, 1928 


Payson Smith, Professor Emeritus Education, 
The University Maine (Eastland Hotel, Port- 
land, Maine). 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 26, 1929 
William Heard Professor Emeritus 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York (106 Morn- 
ingside Drive, New York 27, New York). 


WasHINGTON, D.C. 
FEBRUARY 23, 1932 
Truman Lee Kelley, Professor Education, 
Emeritus, Graduate School Education, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
(760 Ram Road, Cali- 


etto Santa 
fornia). 


Barbara, 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 27, 1934 


Henry Holmes, Professor Education Emeri- 
tus and former Dean, Graduate School 
Education, Harvard University. (13 Kirkland 
Place, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts). 


FEBRUARY 25, 1936 
Frank Freeman, Dean and Professor Edu- 
cational Psychology, Emeritus, University 
California (1007 Villa Nueva Avenue, Cer- 
rito, California). 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 28, 1939 


Thomas Briggs, Emeritus Professor Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University 
(Meredith, New Hampshire and Claremont 
Avenue, New York 27, New York). 

Kandel, Professor Emeritus Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Profes- 
sor Emeritus American Studies, University 
Manchester, Manchester, England (38 


Woodside Avenue, Westport, Connecticut). 


FEBRUARY 27, 1940 Los Angeles City School, Los Angeles, Cali- 

A » of dam. sdison 
22, New York (5508 Village Green, Los An- 
George Drayton Strayer, Professor Emeritus 
Teachers College, Columbi 
versity Mercer Street, Princeton, New 


FEBRUARY 25, 1948 


ELECTED SAN FRAN CALIFORNIA top Road, Asheville, North Carolina). 
FEBRUARY 24, 1942 Mrs. Douglas Horton, formerly President 
Federal Republic Germany and President (Randolph, New Hampshire 


American High School (588 Fifth Avenue, man, Editorial Board 


New York 36, New York). (33 West 42nd Street, New York, New York). 


ELECTED PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


ELECTED ATHENS, OHIO 
MARCH 29, 1949 


APRIL 10, 1943 
ion, George Peabody College for Teachers 
and Pakistan, (Legal Residence, Chapel Hill 
North Nashville, (6133 Robin Hill Road, 


New York, New York Sir Cyril Burt, Emeritus Prof Psychology, 
FEBRUARY 22, University London, Fellow the British 
lemyv onor ellov esu ‘olleve 
Court Appeals for the Sixth Circuit 
Michigan and Tennessee) (Federal 
Suilding, Cleveland, O 


York (School of Educat n, Mi higan Stat 
University, East Lansing, Michigan). 
George Stoddard, Chancellor and Executive 


Washington Square, West, New York 11, New 
York). SPRING MILL Park, 
John Wither School MITCHELL, INDIANA 
Education, rsity (1813 First MARCH 28, 195 
Avenue, Braden 


Florence Stratemeyer, Professor Educati 
Teachers Coll ge, ¢ lumbia University, New 
York 27, New York (400 West Street, 

York 27, New York). 

Frank Baker, formerly President the Mil Owen Young, formerly 

waukee State Teachers College, General Company, 

Wisconsin (Mountain Home, North Carolina). Hornesville, New York (Van Hornesvill 

Robert Hutchins, President The Fund for York). 
the Republic Inc., formerly Chancellor, The 
University Chicago (Box 4068, Santa Bar- ATLANTIC CiTy, NEW JERSEY 
bara, California). FEBRUARY 15, 

Willard Earl Givens, Director Education, 

I uncil of Scottish Rite Masons 
MARCH 1947 Southern Jurisdiction, U.S.A. (1661 Cre 

Arthur Compton, Service 

fessor Natural Philosophy, Washington Uni- 

versity, St. Louis, Missouri (625 South Skinker LANSING, MICHIGAN 

Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri). MARCH 1952 


Horn, Prof Emeritus Education Henry Hill, President George Peabody Col- 


ELECTED MILWAUKEE, 
MARCH, 11, 1946 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 


Supreme 


University Iowa City, Iowa (832 for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee (1801 


Kirkwood Iowa City, lowa). Edgehill Avenue 


ersey ). \. Warmicnhaci, UU ital o 
for the Advancement Education (27 Hill- 
Nashville, lennessee). 
George Counts, Professor Education Emeri- Kappa Delta Eln 
unts, I I ri meritus, Kapy Ita Pi (47 lm- 
tus, Columbia University, New York, New Ol 
Ann Eleanor Ri velt, formerly Member 
United States Delegation United Nations, 
95 (Hyde Park, Dutchess County, Nev 
Vice President, New York University (37 
Nashville 12, Tennessee). 


ATLANTIC 
FEBRUARY 


New JERSEY 

17, 1953 

William Carr, Executive Secretary, National 
Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington D.C. (3601 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington, D.C.). 


1954 


Hollis Caswell, President, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 
West 120th Street, New York 27, New 
York). 

Harold Dodds, President Emeritus, Princeton 
University, New Jersey (87 College 
Road West, Princeton, New Jersey). 

tus, Heidel llege; Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer, and Editor Kappa Delta Pub- 
lications, 238 East Perry Street, Tiffin, Ohio 

(277 East Perry Street, Tiffin, Ohio). 


12, 


CLEVELAND, 
APRIL 1955 


Ralph Bunche, Under Secretary, United Na- 
tions, New York, New York (115-24 Gros- 
venor Road, Kew Gardens, New York). 

Robert Ulich, Conant Professor Education, 
Graduate School Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts (17 Tappan 
Road, Wellesley, Massachusetts). 


ELECTED STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA 
MARCH 16, 1956 


James William Fulbright, United States Senator, 
formerly President, University Arkansas, 
(4213 Senate Office Building, Washington 

Ernest Melby, Professor and Dean Emeritus, 

School Education, New York University. 

Distinguished Professor Education, Michi- 

gan University, East Lansing, Michigan, 

(615 South Lawn Avenue, East Lansing, Mich- 

igan). 


State 


FEBRUARY 15, 1957 


Agnes Meyer (Mrs. Eugene), Writer Edu- 
cation and Problems (1624 Crescent 
Place, N.W., Washington D.C. and Seven 
Spring Farm, Mt. Kisco, New York). 

John Norton, Chief Party, Teachers Col- 


lege Project under International 

} 


Jersey 


Social 


Cor peration 
Mission to 
Delhi, India 
York 27 New 


cy, Technica 


River 


(464 
York). 


Thayer, for 
Ethical Culture 


merly 


Schools, 


ucational Director, 
New York, New 


York (5726 Little Falls Road, Arlington 
Virginia). 

Howard Wilson, Professor Education and 
Dean the School Education, University 
California Los Angeles, 
Paseo 


amar, Pacifi il 


a (580 
isades, California). 


Arnold Gesell, Research Consultant, Gesell Insti- 
Child Development, 310 Prospect 
Street, New Haven 11, Connecticut (185 Ed- 


Street, New Haven 11, Connecticut). 


ILLINOIS 
1958 


21, 
tute 


war 


CHICA 
FEBRUARY 14, 


ILLINOIS 
1959 


Arthur Adams, President American Council 
Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington D.C. (2617 “O” Street, N.W., 

ngton D.C.). 

Childs, Professor Emeritus, Philosophy 


Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, New York (181 
Laurel Road, Princeton, New Jersey). 
Education, Department Health, Education 


and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. (4750 39th 
Street, N.W., Washington 16, 

Willard Goslin, Professor 
Coordinator, Korean Project, George Peabody 
College, Nashville Tens 
Hollow Road, Nashville 5, T 

Dora Smith, Professor 

sity Minnesota 

sota (617 Fifth 

Minnesota). 


Univer 
Street 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


R. Freeman Butts, 


the Foundati 


1960 


William Russell Professor 


ew 


lege, Columbia University, New York 27, 
York (334 Heights Road, Ridgewood, New 
Jersey). 

Walter Cocking, Editorial Consultant 


erly editor “The Scho 
ational Business” and “Amer- 


Apart- 


“Overview”, forn 

Executive”, “Educ 
und University” (Orienta 

naroneck, New York). 

in, special writer, 

Tribune”, New York 


ments, 


Walter 
Herald 


“New York 


New York 


Wells, President, Indiana University 
ton, Ind (The President’s House, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana) 

Benjamin Willis, Ger Superintendent 
Schools, Chicago Public Schools, 228 North 


Salle Street, Chicago (5555 Sheri- 
dan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois). 


6o- 


ae 
; 
4 
(3525 Woodley Road, N.W., Wa hington 16, é 


DECEASED MEMBERS THE LAUREATE CHAPTER 


Grace Abbott, formerly Professor Public Wel- 
fare Administration, University Chicago. 
Elected February 25, 1936; deceased June 19, 
1939 

Sir John Adams, formerly Professor Emeritus 
Education, University London, England. 
Elected February 25, 1926; deceased Septem- 
ber 29, 1934. 

Jane Addams, formerly Hull House, Chicago, 
llinois, Elected February 23, 1932; decease | 
May 21, 1935. 

Edwin Anderson Alderman, formerly President 
the University Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. Elected February 25, 1926; deceased 
April 19, 1931. 

James Angell, formerly President, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut and Educa- 
tion Counselor, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. Elected February 1933; deceased, 
March 1949. 

Frank Aydelotte, formerly Director, Institute for 
Advanced Study, Princeton, New 
Elected February 
ber 17, 1956. 

William Bagley, formerly 
Society, and Professor 
College, Columbia University, 
York. Elected February 
July 1946. 

Bailey, formerly Professor Agriculture, 
Cornell University. Elected March 17, 1945; 
de eased December 25, 1954. 

Frank Ballou, formerly 
Schools, Washington, D.C. 
25-26, 1926; deceased February 1955. 

Charles Beard, formerly historian, New Mil- 
ford, Connecticut. Elected February 23, 1937; 
deceased September 1, 1948. 

Martha Berry, formerly Director Berry 


Schools, Mt. Berry, Georgia. Elected February 


19533 de¢ eax d De em- 


25, 194135 deceased February 27, 1942. 

Boyd Bode, formerly Professor Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
turer Education, University Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida. Elected February 
1936; deceased March 29, 1953. 

George Carver, Founder the George Wash- 
ington Carver Foundation, Tuskegee Institut 

Alabama. Elected February 24, 


en Catt 


Columbia University: Editor, Science and 
other publications: Elected February 23, 1932; 
deceased January 20, 1940. 

Werrett Wallace Charters, formerly Director 
Educational Research, Ohio State University, 


Columbus, Ohio. Elected February 23, 1925; 


deceased 1952. 


Lotus Coffman, formerly President the 
University Minnesota. Elected February 28, 
1928, deceased September 22, 1938. 

Albert Cook, formerly State Superintenden 
Public Instruction, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Elected February 25, deceased. 

Ellwood Patterson Cubberley, formerly Dean 
School Education, Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford University, California. Elected 
February 23, 1925; deceased September 14, 
1941. 

Walter Damrosch, formerly Musical Counsel, 
National Broadcasting Company, New York, 
New York. Elected February 25, 1936; de- 
ceased December 25, 1950. 

Edmund Day, formerly Chancellor, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. Elected March 
10, 1946; deceased March 23, 1951. 

John Dewey, formerly Professor Philosophy, 
Columbia University, New York, New York. 
Elected February 23, 1925; deceased June 

Susan Miller Dorsey, formerly Superintendent 
Schools, Los Angeles, California, Elected Feb- 
ruary 25-26, 1926; deceased February 1946. 

Stephan Duggan, formerly Director the 
Institute International Education, New 
York, New York. Elected April 10, 1943; 
ceased August 18, 1950. 

Albert formerly Life Member the 
Institute Advanced Study, New 
Jersey. Elected February 15, 1951; deceased 
April 18, 1955. 

Edward Elliott, President Emeritus Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. Elected March 
17, deceased June 16, 1960 

Edward Evenden, formerly Professor Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, New York, Elected March 
17, 19453 deceased October 19, 1957. 

John Huston Finley, formerly Editor, New York 
Times. Elected February 20, 1935; deceased 
March 13, 1940. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher, novelist, translator and 
educator. Elected February 24, 1931; deceased 
November 1958. 

Abraham Flexner, formerly Director, The In- 
stitute for Advanced Study, Princeton, New 

February 28, 1938; deceased 


er 19$9. 

Frank Pierrepont Graves, Formerly President 
the University the State New York and 
State Comn oner Education. Elected Feb- 
ruary 23, 1925; deceased September 13, 1956. 

William Gray, Professor Emeritus, and Di- 
rector Research Reading, The University 
ot Chicago. Elected A ] 


1942; deceased January 1943. 
chology the University Pennsylvania and 
September 1960. 
Paul Henry Hanus, formerly Dean, Graduate 


School of 
Cambridge, 
25, 1926; deceased December 14, 1941. 


University, 
February 


Education, Harvard 
Elected 


Patty Smith Hill, formerly Professor Educa 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. Elected February 28, 


1938; deceased May 25, 1946. 

Horne, formerly Professor Education, 
New York University, New York, New York. 
Elected April 1O, 19433 deceased August 16, 
1946. 

Jessup, formerly President the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement Teaching 
und the Carnegie Corporation, New York, 
New York. Elected April 10, 1943; deceased 
July 1944. 

George Johnson, formerly Head the Depart- 
ment Education, Catholic University 
America, Washington, D.C. Elected February 
24, 1942; deceased June 1944. 

Charles Hubbard Judd, formerly Profe 
Education, University Chicago, 


ssor of 

Chicago, 

Elected February 23, deceased 
July 18, 1946. 

Frederick P. Keppel, formerly Educational Ad- 
viser and President the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion New York, New York. Elected Feb- 
ruary 24, deceased September 1943. 

Edgar Knight, former Kenan Professor 
Educational History, University North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Elected 
March 28, 1950; deceased 1953. 

Paul Monroe, formerly Professor Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York; President, World Federation 
Education Association, Washington, D.C. 
Elected March 1927; deceased December 
1947. 

William Neilson, formerly President Smith 


College, Northampton, Massachusetts. Elected 
February 25, deceased February 13, 
1946. 


Frances Fenton Park, formerly member the 
Faculty, William White Institute Psy- 
chiatry. Elected February 23, 1925; 
July 21, 1953. 

William Lyon Phelps, formerly professor Lit- 


deceased 


The wise man who know 


sity, New Haven, Connec- 

ebruary 28, 1939; deceased 
gust 21, 194}. 

James Earl Russell, formerly 
tion and Dean, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York. Elected 

ceased November 


Educa- 


1926; d 


February 25-26, 
1945- 

William F. Russell rly Pre 
College, Columbia Univ 
1946; deceased March 

Florence Rena Sabin, form 
Histology, Johns Hopkins Balti- 
more, Maryland, member, Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research. Elected February 15, 
deceased October 1953. 

Seashore, formerly Dean the Graduate 
School the University lowa, University 
lowa, Iowa City, Elected March 17, 


ident Teachers’ 
Elected March 
26, 1996. 
erly Profess 
University, 


rsity. 


1945; deceased October 16, 1949. 

David formerly Professor 
Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, New York, New Elected Febru- 


Smith, 


ary 24, 1936; deceased July 29, 1944. 

Henry Suzzallo, formerly President the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement 
Teaching. Elected March 19275 deceased 


September 25, 1933. 
Lewis Terman, formerly Professor Psy- 
chology, Stanford University, Stanford, Cali- 


fornia, Elected February 25, 1926; deceased 
December 21, 1956. 

Edward Lee Thorndike, formerly Professor 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York. Elected Feb 
ruary 23, 1925; deceased August 10, 1949. 

Helen Bradford Thompson Woolley, formerly 
Northville, New Millford, Connecticut. 
Elected February 23, 19253 deceased Decem 


ber 24, 1947. 


Mary Woolley, formerly President, Mt. Hol- 


yoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts 
Elected February 27, 1934; deceased Sep 


tember 1947. 

George Zook, formerly President the Amer- 
ican Council Education, Washington, D.C 
Elected February 24, deceased August 


19, 1951 
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Alpha 


Urbana, 
March 1911 

Richard 

reet, Urbana, 

Counselor: Dr. Harlan Shores, 911 South Foley 

Street, Champaign, 

Anderson; Treasurer: 


Rep orter: Sue Collins 


Salzer, 1201 South Lynn 
Secretary: Hope Labisky, 


Street 
n ot > 


Cr 


Vice-president: Marie 
ena Ward; Historian- 


Beta 


University Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 
May 30, 1912 
President: Suzanne Lowry, 1134 University, 

Boulder Colorado; 1101 
University, Boulder, Pro- 
fessor Richard Schettler, University Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado; Ronald 
Smith; Treasurer: Vir Westerburg, 
torian-Reporter: Lottie Peir 


otreet, 3> 
Nancy Childress, 747 
Counselor: Dr. 
t ‘ Univ tv of 


iare 


Petty; 


Yelta 


Tex: 


Austin, Texas 
May 30, 1916 
Charter withdrawn February 24, 1932 
Epsilon 
Drake University 
Des Moines, lowa 
February, 23, 1917 
President: Stevens, 1319 Street 
Des Moir lowa; ecretar J D rt, 1319 


which are org: 


Hamm, College 
Des 
han; 
porl 


President: 
Wyomin 
4712 Fehr Road, Cincir 
Dr. Ira Single 


lowa; Vice-president 
Margaret Black 
Sue Tyler. 


Treasurer 


Zeta 
University 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


June 


1917 


1K 22 

15, Ohio; Secretary 

nati 


ton, 3713 Bel 


cinnati 26, Ohio; Vice-presiden 
Treasurer: Barbara Schepman; 
porter: Warren Solar. 


Pre 


1919 
ident: Roger Wil 
West Lafayette, Indiana; Secretar 


un ele 


University, West 
Dr. Desmond Cook, 


hology, Pur University, 
ana; Vice-president: Ruth 
Prall; Hist rian-Reporte 


Theta 


Education, Drake 


Burns 


irgin 
38, Ohi 


University, 
Karen Hanra 
Haste 


n 


the Counselor, the President and the tary 
ressed to them ad » the instituti if tua 
zed schools they may addre 
ate under each cl ter ts dat f installatior 
th Street, Des Moines, lowa; Counselor: Be 


unselo 


ue, Cin- 


Siega 


Ss 


rian-Re- 


Avenue, 
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r: 


Peggy Fey; 


Historian-Re- 


West 
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Grant 
p- 
liana; 
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INSTITUTIONAL CHAPTERS 
ur 
Eta 
Purdue University 
West Lafayette, Indiana 
J Jan T 
son, 
Gamma 
Norman, Oklahoma Ind urer 
April 23, 1915 Ann Eicher. 
President: Mrs. Venetta Kell, 220 East Boyd 
Elm, Norman, Oklahoma; Colorado 
Gaither, College Educa- Greeley, Colorado 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- March 13, 192 
homa; Vce-pre ident Joe Ford; Treasurer: Dr. Counselor: Dr. Kenneth F. Perry, Colorad 
Mary Mrs. College, Greeley, Colorado 
Brenda McDaniel. (Names other officers not furnished) 
Iota 
Kansas State Teachers College 
} poria, Kar i 
March 
President: Marion Summerville, Box 115, c/o 
Dr. Robert Thurman, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, Kansas; Secretary: Penny Coyne, 
Box 115, c/o Dr. Robert Thurman, Kansas State 
hers College, Emporia, Kansas; 
Dr. Robert Thur Box 115, Kansas State 
hers Coll Emporia, Kansas; Vice-presi- 
Dee Burchfield; Treasurer: Donna Harter; 


Kappa 


College, Columbia University 
New York, New York 
August 1920 

President: John Monaghan, 68-30 Burns Street, 
Forest Hills 75, New York; Secretary: Helen 
Force, 151 Street, Brooklyn New York; 
Counselor: Dr. Mildred Montag, Teachers Col 
New York City; Vice- 
president: Doris Fromberg; Treasurer: Agnes 
Violenus; Historian-Reporter: Herb Kramer. 


Lambda 


Oklahoma State University 


-ge, Columbia University 


Stillwater, Oklahoma 
April 16, 1921 


President: Sandy Springer, 1323 University 
Avenue, Stillwater, Oklahoma; Secretary: Nancy 
Renschler Nickles, 914 West sth, Ponca City, 
Oklahoma; Counselor: Ware Marsden, 2217 
West sth, Stillwater, Oklahoma; Vice-president 
Ann Bernhardt; Treasurer: William Ewens; 
Historian: Ann Huitts; Reporter: Judy Can- 
field Dennis; Recording Secretary: Mary Woods. 


Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, 
March 1922 
President: Lessen, Whitten Hall, Normal, 
Corresponding Secretary: Wirth, 
Dunn Hall, State Normal University, Nor- 
Illinois; Counselor: Miss Elizabeth Russell, 
West Mulberry Street, Normal, Illinois; Vice- 
president: Elsie Wilkin; Treasurer: Wanda Smith; 
Historian-Reporter: Barbara Bank; Recording 
ecretary: Pat 


Miami University 

Oxford, Ohio 

April 20, 1922 

President Howard, 201 Ham 

Hall, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; Secretary 
Judith Sutton, 219 MacCracken Hall, Mian 
University, Oxford, Ohio; Counselor: Dr. Wil 
liam Bennie, 360 McGuffey Hall, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio; Vice-president: Jani 
Cook; Treasurer: Harriet Clendenin; Historian- 
Reporter: Judith Reeb. 


ity Alabama 


May 16, 1922 
President: Carolyn Lyn Smith, Box 2777, Uni- 
ty, Alabama; Secretary: Judith Loveless, Box 


5134, University, Alabama; Dr. 
Margaret Coleman, University Alabama, Uni- 
versity, Alabama; Associate Counselor: Reginald 
Tidwell; Vice president: Margaret B tty Ball; 
Treasurer: Rosemarie Barber; Historian-Report 
er: Mary Ann Philips. 


Omicron 
Northern State Teachers College 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 

June 1922 
President: Lee Gustafson, NSTC Box 
Dakota; Secretary: Vonne 
Larson, NSTC Box 350, Aberdeen, South Dakot 
Counselor: Dr. Howard Robson, NSTC Box 
Aberdeen, South Dakota; Vice-president 
Dorothy Perkins; Treasurer: Dolan Dybdahl; 
Historian-Reporter: Vesta 


Eastern Michigan University 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 
June 20, 1922 

Peter Saputo, Apt. B-4, Pine Grove 
Terrace, Ypsilanti, Michigan; Secretary: Carole 
Apt. D-12, Pine Grove Terrace, Ypsilanti, 
gan; Counselor: Dr. Everett Marshall, 
(Registrar), Eastern Michigan University, 
lanti, Michigan; Paul Will; 
Treasurer: Judy Historian-Reporter 
Nancy Raker. 


Rho 


Central Missouri State College 
Warrensburg, Missouri 
October 28, 1922 


President: Peggy Simmerman, 600% South 
Maguire Street, Warrensburg, Missouri; Secre- 
tary: Gwendolyn Ehmann, 317 Todd Hall, Cen- 
tral uri State College, Warrensburg, 
Counselor: Dr. Nita Central 
Missouri State College, Warrensburg, Missouri 
Vice-president: Vivian Carlyle; Treasurer: Bar- 
bara Taylor; Historian-Reporter: Donald Ditt 


Sigma 
Pennsylvania State University 
tate College, Pennsylvania 
January 11, 1923 


Charter withdrawn February 26, 1936. 


Tau 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
Kirksville, Missouri 
February 24, 1923 
President: Lewis Sporer, East Filmore 


University 
° 1 
University, Alabama 
Street, Kirksville, uri; Secretary Judy 
| 


Wheeler, 408 North Marion Street, Kirksville, 
Counselor: Dr. Pauline 


>) 


Professor of Social Science Education, Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville, 
Missouri; Vice-president: Carl Rose; Treasurer 
Helen Nicoletti Vincent; 


Upsilon 


University of Florida 
le, Florida 


President: Ambrose Garner, 288-3 Corry 
rial Vall , Ga v , Florida; Corresp nil 
ing Secretary: Dr. Ray Jones, 1021 23rd 


Blvd., N.E., Gainesville, Florid 

Robert L. Curran, College of Education, Univ 
Florida, Gainesville, 


rding Secretary: Bruce Rosen 


President: Betty Jo Pilegge ry 
School, Marshall College, Hur ir- 
Secretary: Carole Ann 
ton Road, Huntington, West 


tion, Marshall College, Huntin; 
a; Vu e-president Anita Ver 
Dr. Charles Runyan; Hast 
Sullivan. 


Chi 


Western State College 


Gunnison, Colorado 


14, 1923 


Psi 


lowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, 
August 1923 


/ 


President Walter 204 Seerley- 


State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
lowa; Secretary: Sara Hixson, 136 North Camp- 
bell, State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
lowa; Counselor: Merritt Melberg, Depart 


ation and Psychology, State 
ge, Cedar Falls, lowa; Vice-presi- 
dent: Marianne Schultz; Treasurer: Linda Lucas 


Omega 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 


President: Marsha Carlisle, South College 
Athens, Ohio; Corresponding Secretary: Mary 
Ann Kinneer, South College, Athens, Ohi 
Counselor: Ann Mumma, Box 388, Athens 
Ohio; Vice-president: Phyllis Treasurer 
Arlene Rabb; Historian-Reporter: Melinda Hug- 
Recording Secretary: Betty Skillman 


Alpha Alpha 


Ohio Wesleyan University 
Delaware, Ohio 
November 10, 1923 


idith Gartung, Stuyvesant Hall, 
University, Delaware, Ohio; 
Ann Johnson, Austin Hall, Ohio 
Delaware, Ohio; Counse- 
lor: Dr. Joseph Wetmore, 104 West Winter 
Street, Delaware, Ohio; Vice-president: 
Babbage; Treasurer: Marty Hobson; Historian- 
Reporter: Ginger 


Alpha Beta 


University Arkansa 


President: Sybil Todd Laing, Carlson 


Fayetteville, Arkansas; Secretary: Paul 
Eddy, 229 Oklahoma Way, Fayetteville, Ar- 
Professor Charles Cross, 
1214 Shady Lane, Fayetteville, Arkansas; Vice- 
president: Reed Greenwood; Treasurer: Pro- 
fessor Charles Cross; Historian-Reporter: 


1 
Kansas; Counselor 


Alpha Gamma 
University Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 
May 19, 1924 
President: Florence Hickey, 415 Cochran Road, 
Lexington, Kentucky; Secretary: Mrs. Emma 
Glo Purdom, McDowell Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky; Counselor: Dr. Vernon Musselman, 
Colony Boulevard, Lexington, Kentucky; 
Vice-president: Margaret Roser; Treasurer: Sarah 
Thomas; Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Hazel Goth 


Alpha Delta 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 
January 12, 1925 
Maurice Peterson, 1514 Chowkee- 


bin Drive, Tallahass Florida; Secretary: Mrs. 


Phi 
Marshall College 
Huntington, West Virginia 
1923 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 
West Vir- 
F “zia; Trea urer 
Reporter All 
Sally Putnam. 
Chapter inactive 
President 
Historian-Reporter: Suzanne Schimberg. 


Betty Spence, 401 Education Building, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Florida; 
lor: Dr. Marian Black, School Education, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida, 
Vice-president: Dr. Grace Fox; Treasurer: How- 
ard Abel; Historian-Reporter: Ruthanna Davis. 


Alpha Epsilon 


Western Illinois University 
Macomb, 
February 25, 1925 


President: William McDonald, 214 West Piper, 
Macomb, Secretary: Donna Henderson, 
Bennett Hall, Macomb, Illinois; Coun- 
selor: Dr. Warren Covert, W.1.U., Macomb, 
Illinois; Vice-president: Marvin Cochran; Treas- 
urer: Helen Shanks; Kay 
Webel. 


Alpha Zeta 


Kansas State College Pittsburg 
Pittsburg, Kansas 
March 14, 1925 


President: June Carpenter, 104 West Hudson, 
Pittsburg, Kansas; Secretary: Sharon Stephan, 
410 Fieldcrest, Pittsburg, Kansas; Counselor: 
Howard Bush, Field 
Kansas State College Pittsburg, Pittsburg, Kan- 
sas; Vice-president: Nina Howard; Treasurer: 
James Hawley; Historian-Reporter: Mary Lee 


Justice. 
Alpha Eta 


Southeast Missouri State College 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
April 17, 1925 

President: Paul Johnson, 811 South Benton, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri; Secretary: Doris Mae 
Hill, Bellevue Street, Cape Girardeau, Mis- 
souri; Counselor: Dr. Robert Hill, South- 
east Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri; Vice- Norma Sue Gifford; 
Treasurer: Burwell Historian-Reporter: Roy 
William Thomas. 


Alpha Theta 


University Akron 


Akron, Ohio 
April 24, 1925 
President: Judith Cochran Melbourne 


Avenue, Akron 13, Ohio; Sec Mrs. Flor- 
ence Prentice, 1025 Florida Avenue, Akron 14, 
Ohio; Counselor: Dr. Mabel Riedinger, Col- 
lege Education, University Akron, 
Ohio; Vice-president: David Hoskinson; Treas- 
urer: Marvin Chrisp; Historian-Reporter: Mrs. 
Jean Dalton. 


Alpha 


North Texas State Colleg 
Denton, Texas 


January 23, 1926 


President: Joe Patri a8 Strain, West Dorn » OO, 

Texas State Denton, Texas; Sec- 
retary: Marilyn 6005, North 
Texas Station, Denton, Texas; Counselor: Dr. 
James Dougherty, Box 6027, North Texas Sta- 
tion, Denton, Texas; Vice-president: Carol Ans 
ley; Treasurer: Joy Neft; Historian-Reporter 
Joan Willies 


Alpha Kappa 


Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
February 12, 1926 
Counselor: Dr. Tom Venable, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


(Names other officers not furnished 


Alpha Lambda 


University Denver 
Denver, Colorado 
May 2, 1926 


President: Jennie Thomas, 555 Jackson 
Street, Denver Colorado; Secretary: Orthia 
Gebhart, 1590 South Ogden Street, Denver 10, 
Colorado; Counselor: Dr. McDaniel, 


Education, University Denver, Den- 
ver 10, Colorado; Vice- William Sene- 
cal; Mabel Seldin; Historian-Re 


porter: Stan Ratliff. 


Alpha 


University Wyoming 
Laramie, 
May 25, 1926 


President: Sandra Erickson, Beta Phi House, 
University Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming; Sec- 
retary: Lucille Patrick, Beta Phi House, Uni- 
versity Wyoming, Laramie, Coun 
selor: Edith Watters, Education Building, 
University Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming; 
Vice-pres ident: Caroline Treasurer: Louis 
Historian-Reporter: Josephine Gatz. 


Alpha 


Chico State 
Chico, California 
May 28, 1926 
President: Mrs. Helen Fox, Chestnut, 
Chico, California; Secretary: Nancy Gates, 
West 2nd Avenue, Chico, California; Counselor 
Dr. Ted DeBernardi, 616 Arcadian Street, Chico, 


3 

— 
| 

| 
| 


California; Vice-president: Mrs. Donna Clark ing ecretary Sandra Tat Vice-president 
R 1 Schell 


Alpha Sigma 
San Diego State College 
m and Mar. San Diego 1, California 
Virginia May 21, 


President: Kathleen Rieser, 4476 
Preside ynth Box 1214, Williams- San Diego 15, California; Secr 
burg, Virginia; Secretary: Susan Torbit, Box Allen, 4741 73rd Street, 
Williamsburg, Virginia; Counselor: Rob- Counselor: Dr. Clyde Crum, Div 
McMurry, 413 South England Street, Wil- San Diego State College, 


rg, Virginia; Vice pre ident: Barbara California; Vice pre ident: Mary A. 
Barnhart; Treasurer: Susan Yarnold; Glenada Seeley; 
Reporter: Nancy Branham Nahill lyn Aller 


Alpha Omicron Alpha Tau 


Franklin College Indiana Duke University 
Franklin, Indiana Durham, North € 

May 12, 1927 May 28, 1927 
President: Striet Elsey Hall, President: Robert Department Edu- 
Frank Col Frankl Secretar Duke Unis um, North 
Frank . Indiana; C elor D I 1 H Fd 1, Duke I versity, Dur} ‘ North 
Erickson, Department Franklin Counselor: Dr. Stumpf, 
Franklin, ana; Chr part Education, Duke Univ Dur 
tina Marie Sig Treasurer: Smock; ham, North Carolina; Vice-president: Jack Law 


Alpha Upsilon 


Nashville Tenr West Virginia University 
May 14, 1927 Morgantown, West Virginia 


President: Robert Byrne, Avenue, July 21, 1927 


Vice-president: Victor Durrance; Treas- 
urer: Ned MacPhail; Historian-Reporter: Mary 


Jane Rush. 


Alpha Rho Alpha Phi 
University California Santa Barbara Auburn University 
Goleta, California Auburn, Alabama 


May 20, 1927 


id, Apt. 3¢5, Goleta, California; Corre- 

Mrs. Barbara Mayhue, 6588 

Goleta, California; Coun- 
rer, 5665 Cielo Avenue, 
Vice-president: Made- 
Glenda Gardner; His- 
Mrs. Thelma Freeman; Record 


Alpha 
College Will 
Williamsburg 
49th Street, 
ry: Marilyn 
» A uliforn 
Educa 
Diego 
Nest; Treas- 
rier: Mari 
Historian-Reporter: Linda Costella rie; Treasurer: Clark; 
Charles Franzen. 
Alpha 
College for Teaches 
South, 12, Tenr Secretary President: Mrs. Nicoleen Nardacci Dodd, 
Martha Dell Bishop, Box 30, George Peabody West Street Morgantown, West Vir- 
College for Teachers, Nashville Secretary: Donna Tracy, 265 Prospect 
Counselor: Dr. Craig Sipe, Prof Phys- Street, Morgantown, West Virginia; 
ics Education, P.O. Box 516, George Dr. Eddie Kennedy, Acting Dean, College 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville Ten- Education, West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, West Virginia; Vice-president: Judith 
Hughes; Treasurer: Robert Historian- 
Reporter: Sue Wilson. 
January 17, 1928 
President: Sally Jean Shearer, 6576 Sabado President: Ann March, Dormitory Room 
Tadre 106, Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama; 
retary: Peggy Kling, Dormitory Room 304, 
Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama; Coun 
selor: selor: Dr. Laura Newell, School Education, 
Santa Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama; 
lon P% dent: Agnes Reavy s; Treasurer: Peggy Kling; 


Alpha Chi Beta Gamma 


Madison College Indiana State College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia Indiana, Pennsylvania 


Sallyann Lawrence, Box 454, Madi- Box 263 Greensburg, Pennsylvania; Coun 


Harrisonburg, Counselor selor: Dr. David Winslow, Church 
rud Burau, Department Music, Street, Indiana, Pennsylvania; Associate Coun- 
Harrisonburg, Virginia; Assistant Coun selor: George Spinelli; Vice-president: Ronald 
Frances Grove; Sarah Lind Miller; Treasurer: Jane Affalter; Historian-Re- 
Treasurer: Lois Howard; porter: Barbara Caylor 
Norma Je in Abbott ; Re rding Secre 


Alpha Psi Southeastern State Coll 


H lelberg College , 
May 14, 1928 


February 11, 1928 President: Margaret Barker, 1118 North 
President Judith E. Lamb, Williard Hall, Durant, Oklahoma; Secretary: Linda Sue Midg- 
Tifin. ley, 1332 North 4th, Durant, Oklahoma; Coun 


1 Newhouse, Williard Hall, Heidelberg Col r: Dr. M. K. Fi A 
estview Lane, Tiffin, Vice-president; Williams; Treasurer: Dr. Margaret 
Diehl; Laurinda Bate; Historian-Reporter: Patricia Brown. 
Jean 

Beta Epsilon 


on rwood Coll 


Alpha Omega 
Oregon State Colles Farmville, Virginia 

Corvallis, Oregon May 21, 1928 
President: Joyce Belle Odom, Box 442, Long- 
President: Betty Knight, 305 North wood Colleg Farmville, Virginia; Secretary: 


Corvallis, Secretary: Nonie North Lillie Belle Rogers, Box Longwood College, 
340 North 26th Street, Corvallis, Oregon; Farmville, rginia; Dr. Richard 
Jean Severeide, North 27th Department Education, Longwood 
Corvallis, Oregon; Vice-president: Merilyn Farmville, Virginia; Vice-president 
Treasurer: Jeanine Birch; Historian- Sandra Clements; Treasurer: Frances Weaver; 


rter: Mary Ashley. Historian-Reporter: Brenda Parsley. 


Beta Alpha Beta Zeta 
‘ J t Univ rsity of Idaho 
yw, Idaho 
June 1928 


Chapter inactive 


Beta Eta 


President: Donna Stewart, Shawnee Apart 
Beta Beta ments, Shawnee, Secretary: Naomi 
Stogsdill, Shawnee Apartments, Shawnee, Okla- 


University New Hampshire 
Durham, New Hampshire 


February 23, 1928 


Counselor: Dr. Ernestine Leverett, Okla- 
homa Baptist University, Shawnee, Oklahoma; 
Vice-president: Sue Roberts; Treasurer: Janis 
Chapter inactive Gurney; Patty Stephens. 


January 30, 1928 May 14, 1928 
Gayle Fitzgerald, P.O. Box 146, President: James Kardohley, Box 214, Morris- 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia; Secre- Pennsylvania; Secretary: Mary Reese, R.D. 
Gert 
Coll] 
el 
Sey ; 
port 
Audrey McClanahan, 
Beta Delta 
Care 
»5 4 
rup, 
Cou 
President: Yvonne Dietrich, 475 South 2nd 
Street, Apt. 46, San Jose, California; 
Daryl Maguire, 350 South San Jose, Cali- 
fornia; Counselor: Dr. Charles Carter, 
\ leleine rive. Sar liforr j 
lent Patri la W Treasurer Dr. Char mee. Oklahor 
Coffey; Nancy Lebricker; June 1928 
Ann Carlson. 


a 


Oshkosh, retary: Diane Stucke, 751 
Algoma vard, Oshkosh, nsin; Coun- 

selor: Professor Everett Pyle, 1278 Elmwood Beta 
Black Hills Teachers College 
Mary Krueger; Treasurer: Betsy Blazek; 

torian-Reporter: Mrs. Virginia Albert Cramer. 

May 25, 1929 


Beta Iota 


. 
Fet ry 1929 fish. South Dak 1; Counsel b. 
President: Karl Wuersching, 1720 West Michi Van Buren Street, Deadwood, South Dakota; 
gan Avenue, Kalamazoo, Michigan; Vice-president: Eileen Enders; Treasurer: Ida 


Carol Kriegaard, Siedschlag Hall, tern Mich Henton; Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Lois 
igan University, Kalamazoo, Michigan; Cour 

David Adams, Schoo] Education, West Beta 

ern Michigan University, Kalamazoo, 


Baylor University 
V ice president: Rut 


Waco, Texas 
May 20, 1929 


nby 
Preside Clark, Daw Hall, Baylor 
| W , Lexa ecretar J Taylor 
Hall, Baylor University, Waco, Texas; 
University Georgia Counselor: Dr. Goetting, School Edu 
Georgia tion, Baylor Texas; Vice 
May 1929 eside Luwilda T're er: Dr. 
President: Frances Goodwin, 345 Universit L. Goett Historian-Reporter: Ya Knox 
Drive, Athens, Georgia; Secretary: Bernice Boyd 
Cooper, Peabody Hall, he swe ge of Edu 4 on, Beta Omicron 
ty ot Georgia, Athens, Georgia; Coun- 
Georgia; Vice-presidents: Alice Beall, 
banks; Paul Wood; Historian-Report President: Rolf Hickman, 1231 North 
on Ila R ks | Ay ,M . k 2, W onsin; Secretary 
Mary Foster, 2925 East Hartf Avenue, 
Beta Lambda Milwaukee 11, Counselor: Mrs. Julia 
Nelson, 3305 North Frederick Mil 
Alal — waukee 11, Wisconsin; Vi é-president: Donald 
Alabama Rintelmann; Treasurer: Nanette 
May 24, 1929 
President: Billie Sue Connally, Box 756, Ala 
bama College, Montevallo, Alabama; Beta 
Laura Bailey, Box 1126, Alabama College, Mon- 
tevallo, Alabama; Counselor: Dr. Katherine 
kery, Nabors Street, Montevallo, Alabama New York, New 
Vice-president: Carolyn Lewis; Treasurer: Mar- May 24, 193 
Stallworth; Elizabeth President: Marie 126 West 
Autry. Street, New York 24, New York; Secretary: Ray 
Harned, 329 West 14th New York 11, 
Nel State T Py Bi ling, New York I versity, Wast 
Nebr ngton Square, New York New York; Vice- 
ebraska president H v I ( pbell ; T re rer Bur 
May 25, 1929 DeHaven; Historian: Meink 
President: Judith State Teach- Reporter: Moy 
— 


Beta Theta ers Peru, bra ka; Wilma 
Johnson, Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru, 
Nebraska; Counselor: Alma Ashley, Department 
Oshkosh, Wisc« : of Education, Nebraska State Teachers College, 
January 26, 1929 Peru, Nebraska; Vice-president: Keith Hawxby; 
President: Sharon Williamson, Wenona Cook 
Hall, Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, 
Western Michigan University South Dakota; Secretary: Diana Babb, Wenona 
Kalamazoo, Michigan ( L £3.11 R L Bille ‘T 
rer: Carol Sutton; Historian-Reporter: 


Beta Rho 
Mansfield State 
Mansfield, Pennsylvan 
May 27, 1930 
President: Elaine Patterson, Box 150, R.D 
Wellsboro, Pennsylvania; Secretary: 


Pringle, North Hall, Mansfield State Col 


Mansfield, Pennsylvania; Counselor: Dr. Mar 
garetta Bone, Wilson Mansfield, 


Beta Sigma 
Geor 1 Stat Tea rs Col] 

May 28, 


Charter withdrawn, Institut 


Beta Tau 
Wisconsin State Colle 
LaCro Wiscon 


James Salem, 124 West Avenue, 
nsin; Secretary: Marian Wright 
304 South Street, Crosse, Wis 
Dr. Young, 2144 Ter- 
race, LaCrosse, Vice-president: Thon 
Ganschow; Treasurer: Carol Weingarten; 


ian-Reporter: Sandra Spurbeck. 


Beta Upsilon 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 
June 1930 
President: Thomas Blades, 9904 Grave 

Affton 23, Missouri; Secretary: Katherine Wal 
Clermont Lane, Clayton 24, 
unselor: R. J. Schaefer, Graduate Institute of 
ucation, Washington University, St. Louis, 
ns; Treasurer 


Lorene Bahn; Historian-Reporter: Betty Ann 


Beta Phi 
Arizona State University 
Tempe, Arizona 


* 
16, 1930 


President: Dixon Fagerberg 3643 East 
Glenrosa, Phoenix, Arizona; Secretary: Susar 
Fortner, McClintock Arizona State University, 
Tempe, Arizona; Counselor: Dr. Lewis, 
College Education, Arizona State University, 


Arizona; Vice-president; Ruth Ann 


Beta Chi 
Arizona State College 
Flagstaff, Ariz 
December 17, 193 
President: Carol Carson, Stroud Hall, Arizona 


Flagstaff, Arizona; Secretary: 


( 
bara Brandon, South Quadrangle, Stat 
College, Flagstaff, Arizona; Counselor: Dr. 
Tyson, 401 West Spruce 
\rizona; Vice pre ident: 1. Mrs. Nancy Sudekum, 
2. Mi vel Flick; Treasurer: Dr. Byrd Burton; 
Historian-Reporter: Marian 


Beta Psi 


President: Pemberton Hall, 
Eastern University, Charleston, 
Sharon Jennings, McKinney Hall, 
Emma Reinhardt, Eastern 
Charlest n, Illinois; Vice-president 
Merritt; Treasurer: Terry Shepherd, 
Sharon Jennings. 


Beta Omega 
Fairmont State Colles 
Fairmont, West Virginia 
January 31, 
President: Patricia Brooks, 912 Field 
Fairmont, West Virginia; Secretary: Joyce Loo- 
man, Floral Avenue, Fairmont, West Vir- 
nia; Counselor: Dr. Boyd Howard, Depart- 
Education, Fairmont State College, Fair 
t, West Virginia; Vice press dent Anita 
Jones; Treasurer: Verneda King; Historian-Re- 
porter: Connie Hunter. 


Gamma Alpha 
Radfor | College 
Radford, Virginia 


February 1931 


President: Joan Mitchell, Box Radford 
College, Radford, Virginia; Secretary: Freda 
Morris, Box Radford College, Radford, Vir 

Counselor: Dr. M’Ledge Moffett, Box 
Radford College, Radford, 
Treasurer 
Blanche Daniel; 


Gamma Beta 


burg State College 


— 


irg, Pennsylvania 


February 21, 1931 


President: Judith T. Goss, 214% East Str 
Bloomsburg, 
Scott, 124 West Street, Bloomsburg, yl- 
vania; Mrs. Deborah Griffith, State 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania; 
dent: Wayne Foust; Treasurer: Eileen Wol- 
Historian-Reporter: Rose Fatzinger. 


ecretary: 


Fastern University 

Karen Bachman. January 1931 
t 
Hudgins. 

Thigpen. 


Gamma Gamma silver City, New Mexico; Counselor: Dr. Jack 
O. L. Saunders, Chairman, Department of Edu 

Moorhead, Minnesota College, Silver City, New Vice-president 
May 1931 Shirley Baker, Mrs. Mary Nell 
President: Kay Erickson, Dah] Hall, Moorhead Millan; Historian-Ret rter: Mrs. Karen Hatler 


State College, Moorhead, Minnesota; Secretary 


Viola Petrie, Moorhead State College, Moorhead, Gamma Theta 
Minnesota; Counselor: Dr. Werner Brand, Ball State Teachers 


Moorhead State College, Moorhead, Mint ta; Muncie, Indiana 
Vice-president: Treasurer: thy May 28, 
Dodds; Historian-Reporter: § n Lee; Record 


ecretary: Mack Press nt: Monte Sriver, ner Hall, Ball 


Gamma Delta 
North Dakota State University Dr. Royal Morsey, 


Owen, 1217 Gamma Iota 
Street, N., Fargo, North Dakota; Vice- City College the City New York 


Gamma Epsilon 
Montclair State Coll 


Judith Guide, Montclair State llege, Upper berg; Historian-Reporter: Susan 


Morehead, Montclair State College, Upper Mont Gamma Kappa 
clair, New Jersey ; Vice-president J mes Powell; The Ur 
Treasurer: Joseph Martino; Historian-Reporter 
Alice Whitney. 


versity Tulsa 
Oklahoma 


30, 


President: Mr wen. £21 Soutl 


Trent a ae Colleg rer: Mrs. Bont Carter, 214 Waverly Drive 


ing Jersey; Secretary: Bar- James Darland, Mrs. Velma Craig, 
bara Skurka, 185 MacArthur Road, Sayreville Mrs. Pauline Stringer; 
New Jer ey; Counselor: Dr. Helen McCracken Mrs. H | Desjardins. 

Carpenter, Professor History, Trenton State 
College, Trenton, New Jersey; Vice-presid 


oan Dreyfuss; Treasurer: Barbara Zonko 


Gamma Lambda 


Jo: Harris Teachers College 
Historian-Reporter: Louise Erhardt Louis, 


>) 


June 1931 


Gamma Eta 

President; Glenn Campbell, 1263 


State 
State College, Muncie, na; 
Hall, Ball State 
Indiana; 
irtment Education 
North Dakota and English, Ball State Teachers College, Mur 
May 1931 Indiana; Vice-president Lynnanne 
President: Robert Johnson, C-22 North Court, Kennedy; Historian-Reporter 
NDSU, Fargo, North Dakota; Secretary: Ver- Carolyn John, 
gene Anderson, 1261 13th Str t, N., Farg 
president: Joyce Larson; Treasurer: Dennis Pe- New York, New York 
5 Cheryl I May 29, 1931! 
Francis Shayer, 1491 West Avenue, 
62, New York; Secretary: Roslyn 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey York; Counselor: Dr. George Keane, City 
May 22, 1931 College New Convent Avenue and 
President: Robert Fortier, Montclair Stat 135th Street, New York 31, New York; Vice 
College, Upper New president: Robert Lento; Treasurer: 
Monclair, New Jersey; Counselor: Dr. Allan 
Oklahoma; Counselor: Dr. Marlow Mar 
May 22, 1931 kert, Department Education, The University 
President: Mary Lee Kettelar, Brookside Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Vice-president: 
260, 1931 Dr. J n D. Whitr ¥, 39 » Flora B vard, 
President: Mrs. Phyllis Grandi, 104 Missouri; Vice-president: Carol 
Road, Silver City, New Mexico; Secretary: Mrs Treasurer: Charles Dye; 
Elsa Bennett, Apartment Campus Village, Myrtle Edwards. 
r’ 


Gamma 
iversity New York 
Education 
New York 

June 8, 193! 
Arleen Brahm, West 
Station, Buffalo 22, New York; 
hirley Buff Lewis, 1076 Elmwood, 
22, New York; Counselor: Dr. Ruth 
325 North Park, Buffalo 16, New 
York; Vice-president: Judith Brennan; Trea 


urer: Kathleen Seaton; Bar- 


Gamma 


Butler University 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
1931 
(Names not hed) 
Gamma 
East State 
East Pennsylvania 
© I 1931 


President: Paschal Collura, Box 395, East 

isburg, 
Corresponding Secretary: Nancy O’Kane, 
udsburg State College, East 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania; Counselor: Mrs. Rose 
Mekeel, Box 58, East Stroudst 
lege, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania; 
dent: Bondelyn Gelatt; Treasurer: Karol Kleider- 
Historian-Reporter: Leonard Pudelka; 
cording Secretary: Patricia Corey. 


State Col- 


Gamma Omicron 
University 


1932 
President: Roger G Univ ty of Maine, 
Maine; Secretary: Regina Murphy, 
Mark Dr., University Maine, 


Kenneth 
R na Murphy. 
Gamma 
Saint Cloud State College 
Saint Cloud, Minnesota 
April 24, 1932 


President: Marlyn Wilson, 1023 16th Avenue, 

Daniels, 626 3rd St. Claud, 
Counselor: Dull, 524 First 

South, St. Cloud, Minnesota; Asst. Counselor 

Mrs. Mary Colomy; Vice-president: William 

Determan; Treasurer: Gilbert Otto; Historian 


Reporter: Judy 


Gamma Rho 

I niversity of W, hita 
Wichita, Kansas 
May 


1932 
Precident 


Rollin Swaim, 1727 North Lorraine 
Street, Wichita, Secretary: Barbara De- 


Vice-president: Diane Brasted; Treasurer: Aletha 
Hist 


rian-Reporter: lo Ann Carter. 


Gamma Sigma 
Francisco State College 
San Francisco, California 


January 13, 1934 


Gamma Tau 
Winona State College 
Winona, Minnesota 
February 10, 1934 
President: Alice Kaldunski, 763 West 
et, Winona, Minnesota; Secretary: Ardell 
Meyer, Rural] Route 2, Winona, Minneso 
selor: Floretta Murray, Winona State College, 
Winona, Minnesota; Vice 
Wheeler; Ralph Ballinger; 
Reporter: Mary Schwager. 


Gamma Upsilon 


Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
May 10, 


President: Mary Sue Woolridge, Box 7266, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Lou- 

Secretary: Diane Gathright Tyler, 142 
Hummell Street, Denham Springs, Louisiana, 
Counselor: Dr. L. M. Harrison, College of Edu 
cation, ina State University, Baton Rouge 
Louisiana; Vice-president: Perry Dougherty; 
Treasurer: Dr. Harr Historian-Re 


porter: Judy Bunch. 


ny; 


Northwestern State College 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 
May 10, 1934 
President: Kenneth Jordan, Northwestern State 
College, Box 964, Natchitoches, Louisiana; Secre- 


tary: Lynda Williams, Northwestern State Col- 


lege, Box Natchitoches, Louisiana, 
Ray McCoy, Department Education, 
Northwestern State College, Lou 


na; Vice-president: Irene Brandon; Treasurer: 
Helen Cookston; Patricia 


Counselor: Dr. Rocky Bezzi, Department Edu 
cation, University Wichita, Wichita, Kansas; 
bara Starr 
n-Neporter: 
Gamma Phi 
| 


Gamma Chi Rob 


Gamma Phi Beta House, 207 East 
. - Main Street, Kent, Ohio; Counselor: Dr. Donald 
Ferguson, Department Special Education, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio; Vice-president: 
Lillian Kohler; Treasurer: Nancy Kerr; 


President: William Hassett, Constitution 
Worcester, Massachusetts; 
Massachusetts; Counselor 


torian-k ef rier: 


Street 
Dr. Elizabeth Bar 
low, 74 Coolidge Roa 1, Worcester, Massachusett 
Vice-president: Kathleen Treasurer 
John McWade; Historian-Rep< rv Mc- 

Clelland. President 


\thens, 


May 24, 


Gamma Psi 


Fresno state 


Barbara Samer. 


Delta Gamma 
Concord 


West Virginia 


Vice-president: Myrna Treasurer: Mary 
Alice Historian-Reporter: Ella Mae Hud 
Gail Denn 4174 Ashlar 
H 4as7s I t Fa t 0 


no, Delta Delta 
Winthrop Coll 


dents: Binkley, Rock Hill, South 
Tre rer: Forrest Historia por May 25, 1935 
Jenanyar President: Martha Patterson, 1004, 
throp College, Rock Hill, South Carolina; Sec 
Gamma Omega retary: Carolyn Brown, Box 243, Winthrop Col 
Central State College ge, South Carolina; Counselor: 
Edmond. Oklal Ralph Whitfield, Department Wit 
throp College, Rock Hill, South Carolina; Vice 
, » 7935 president: Ma Bramlett; Treasurer: Re nary 


Delta Alpha 
Eastern Kentucky State Colleg 


Richmond, Kentucky 


Dr. Eleanor Voll 


Delta Epsilon 


Hall, DeKalb 


Patri 


ng, Department 


tary 


May 1935 Education, NIU, DeKalb, Vice-president 
President: Jocelyn Ferguson, 404, Sheila Dvorak; Treasurer: Janis His- 
Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond, torian-Reporter: Carol Kruger 
tucky; Secretary: Arlene Hatton, 230, 
Eastern Kentucky State nd, Delta Zeta 
Counselor inet ze, Eastern Ker Northern Michigan Coll 
tucky State re, Ricl Kentucky; Vice 
Marjorie Hill; Treasurer: Ann Scott 
Corns; Historian-Reporter: Gail Holbrook 
Taube, 613 West Super 
Delta Beta Street, Michigan; Secretary: Nancy 
228 West Hall, Northern Michigan 
Kent State Univer Coll Marauette, Michigan, lor: 
lege, Marquette, Michigan; Vice-president: 
President: Barbara Bowman, Verder Hall, Wilsey; Treasurer: Gordon Loberger; 
State University, Kent, Ohio; Secretary: torian-Reporter: Golanda 


Halsey, Concord College, 
Athens, West Virginia; Secretary: Norris, 
College, Athens, West Coun 
elor: Ralph Cunningham, Department Educa 
California; Counselor: Phyllis 
Sam Webster, Central State College, Edmond, 
May 29, 1935 
President: Cynthia Moffatt, 701 Lucinda Ave- 
nue, DeKalb, Illinois; Lyons, 


Delta Eta 
Northwestern State Coll 
Aly * Oklahoma 


January 11, 1936 


President: Dean Lively, Vinson Hall, 
western State College, Alva, Oklahoma; Corre- 
ponding Secretary: Carolyn Dearing, 1122 4th 
Alva, Counselor: Edith Gor 


Dr. Wilma Ernst; Treasurer: Carol Carl- 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Faye Summers 


Derolis Smith. 


Delta Theta 

Sam Houston State Tea hers 
Huntsville, Texa 
May 1936 


President: Laura Nell Sanders, Wilson-1 
S.H.S.T.C. Huntsville, Texas; Secretary: Shir- 
Huntsville, Texas; Counselor: Dr. 
Turkett, Education Dept., 
Huntsville, Texas; Sarah Bono; 
Treasurer: Mary Park; Historian-Reporter 


Leola 


Col 


Delta Iota 


ty of Southwestern Louisiana 
Lafayette, Louisiana 

May 193 

President: Shirley Ann Hebert, P.O. Box 1064, 
U.S.L., Lafayette, Louisiana; Secretary: Martha 
Kay Bamber, P.O. Box 932, Lafayett 
Louisiana; Counselor: Zernott, P.O. Box 
136, U.S.L., Lafayette, Louisiana; Vice-persident 
Mrs. Owen Resweber, Jr.; Treasurer: Hulda 
Erath; Katheryn Barnett. 


Delta Kappa 


Washington College Educat 
Cheney, Washington 


May 16, 1936 


David Acree, North 1319 Chest- 
Bonnie 
Cain, Pox 453, Newport, Washington; 
selor: Dr. Joseph Chatburn, Eastern Wash- 
ington College Education, Cheney, Washing- 
ton; Vice-president: Janice Morris; Treasurer: 
Donna Marjorie 


Jean Pederson. 


President 


nut, Spokane Secretary: 


Delta Lambda 
Wilson Teachers Coll 
Washington, D.C. 
June 13, 1936 
ontinued, Wilson 


(Charter Teachers College 


Delta 


Westminster College 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 
May 1937 


President: Joan Antis, rguson Hall, 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, Penn 
Secretary: Judy Morley, 219 Ferguson 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania; Counselor: Dr. Joseph Henderson, 
218 Meadowbrook Drive, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania; Vice-president: Sandra Meyer 

Treasurer Fay Ambill; 


Susan Langsford. 


Delta 


Wisconsin State Colleg 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


January 22, 1938 


President: Julie Sherwood, Coll 
Greens, Whitewater, Wisconsin; Secretary: 
Runkle, North Fraternity Lar 
Park Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin; 
dent: Goessling; Helen Boh 


Historian-Reporter: Mary 


Treasurer: 


Delta 


Graduate School Education 
Rutgers—The State University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
January 28, 1938 
William 
Avenue, Plainfield, New 


Cravatts, 610 Central 
Secretary: Eve 
Avenue, Highland 
Dean Henry 
University, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey; Vice-president: Esther Schor 
Slocum; Historian-Reporter 


lyn Bolter, 335 North 
Counselor: 


e State 


Ruth Mayer. 


Delta Omicron 
Education 


gton College 


urg, Washington 
February 19, 1938 

President: Joyce Morrison, Centra] Washington 

College Edu Ellensburg, 


Vice-president: Glenn 
Mickey Hamlin; 
Vera Dudley. 


Historian- 


Hansen; Treasurer 


Reporter 


ind Miner Teacher College form the District 

Columbia Teachers College.) 

tral Washington College Education, Ellens- 
burg, Washington; Counselor: Dr. Ralph Gustaf- 

. son, Ce ntral Washir rton College of Edu ition, : 


Delta Delta Phi 
Henderson State Teachers College Bowling Green State University 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas Bowling Green, Ohio 
February 19, May 13, 1939 


Holder, Kirby, Arkansas; President: Joanne Sanda, Phi Bet 


Arkansas; Counsel pondin 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas; Vice-president: Ger Vaccariello, Gamma Phi Beta Bowling 
ald Zachry; Treasurer: Guy Hays; Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio; 
Reporter: Judy Gardner. Counselor: Dr. Vergil Ort, Depart Edu- 

Delta Rho Green, Ohio; Vice-president: Lynn Llewellyn; 
Newark State Colle; Treasurer: Dr. Charles Young; 


1601 Orchard Delta Chi 


Delta Sigma 


Lock Haven State Coll 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania resident: Ronald Esposito; 

May 12, 1938 ter: Carol Ann Carruthers; Treasurer: Dr. Ted 

President: Cloyd Wagner, Smith Hall, Lock 
Haven State College, Lock Haven, Per yivania; Delta Psi 


ecretary: Eileen ayer, East Main 
Hugh Williamson, Box 151, Woolrich, Virginia 
Rose Marie Baldwin; President: Ann Harris, Pot-O-Mac Vue, 
Barbara Underwood. herdstown, West Virginia; Secretary: Dorothy 
istow West Virginia; Coun 


Delta Tau elor: Dr. William Speg, Shepherdstown, 
Rock State Coll Virgina; Vice-president 


Hi 


Slippery 
Treasurer: Joanna Snyder; 


Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 
May 14, 1938 Charles Atherton, Jr. 
Vaglia, 1118 Bon Air Delta Omega 


Pennsylvania; Secretary: Nancy 


rr M ae 
Modic; Treasurer: President: Martha Clayton, Box 62, Woods 
istorian-Reporter: Eileen Sauley. Hall, Murray State Coll Murray, Kentucky; 
ecretary: Janet Davis, Box 120, Woods Hall, 
eita Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky; Coun- 
City State lor: Dr. Parsons, 1013 Payne Street, 


John 
zaros; Treasurer: Dr. Brunner; Historian- 
Reporter: Carol Van 


City, New Jersey 
June 11, 1938 


New Jersey; Secretary: Bar Epsilon Alpha 
Spruce Street, Jersey City 
‘ounselor: Margaret Will tate Teachers Coll 
Jersey City New Jersey; Vice- 
Oustermann; Treasurer: Barbara 
Maryann President: Madelon Wilhelm, Box 489, Tow- 


* 
Secretary: Lea Etta Baker, Rt. Lockesburg, Green State University, Bowling 
Union, New Jersey porter: Diane Armstrong; Recording Secretary: 
February 19, 1938 Sharon Swigart 
President: Ted 
Jersey; Rychard Fink, Dept. Carbondale, 
Education, Newark State College, Union, New May 20, 1939 
Jersey; Vice-president: Ruth Pringle; Treasurer President: Arthur Swanson, Jr., 1011 South 
Marie Piergrossi; Recording Secretary: Judy Elizabeth Street, Carl ule, Secretary 
Miles. Dorothy A. I le, 424 West Jackson Street, 
Carbondale, Illinois; Counselor: Dr. Floyd 
Cunningham, Department Geography, Southern 
Presiden 
Drive, Sharon, 
Wright, R.D 
sel r Mr. A 
State College 
president: Hi 
Downing; 
President: Gloria Kobren, 304 Princeton 
nue, Jersey Cit 
bara Gordon, 
New Jersey; 
117 Wade 
president: 
Gordon; Hist 


Carondelet Street New Or! ins 15, Lon ina 


State Teachers College, Towson, Marvland; 
ecretary: Margaret Mitchell, Box 401, Towson 
tate Teachers College, Towson, 

Van Br. Hall, Towsor 
Tea ge, Towson, Maryland; Vice 


president: Barbara Smith, Claire 


Rivers; Treasurer: Ellen Sachs; Historian-Re 


porter: Selma R. Burk 


Epsilon Beta 


University 


President: Mrs. Marian Golladay, 411 

ecretary: Jeannett Toledano, 3028 Prytania 
Street, New Orleans, Louisiana; Counselor: 
Patrick, Newcomb College, New Orleans 
18, Louisiana; Vice-president: Jolise 
Treasurer: Janet Landwehr; 
porter: Frances Dow 


Epsilon Gamma 
Florida Southern 
Lakeland, Florida 
May 24, 1940 
Jean Webb, Box 291, Eaton Park, 
Florida; Secretary: Lorna Jean Brooks, Alpha 
Delta House, Box 128, Florida Southern Col- 
rida; Counselor: Julia 


Snook, Department Education, Florida South 


ern College, Lakeland, Florida; Vice-president 
Celeste Woyak; Treasurer: Lorna Jean Brooks; 
Leon 
Epsilon Delta 
California State Coll 
California, Pennsylvania 
May 24, 


Brown, 201 Meadow Ave 
vania; Counselor: Mrs. Cora Coove 
State College, California, 
president: Nancy Sharp; Treasurer: 
Dawson; Historian-Reporter: Jane Starkey. 


Epsilon Epsilon 
Shipper 

“Pr 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 


State College: 


May 25, 1941 

President: Mary Sheaffer, 328 East King Street, 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania; Secretary: Margaret 
R.D. Robinwood Road, Chambers- 
burg, Pennsylvania; Counselor: Charles Bellows, 
South Queen Street, Shippensburg, 
Brenda Woodall; Treas- 
urer: Ruth Grosh; Historian-Reporter: Rose Ann 


Hall 


Epsilon Zeta 
Kutztown State Colle 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania 

May 27, 194! 


Epsilon Eta 
Central Michigan University 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigar 
June 18, 1941 


President: Jerry Wood, 1023 South Franklin 
Street, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan; Secretary: 
raine Lampman, 1010 Glenwood Place, Mt. Plea 
ant, Mict ur Counselor Dr. Lawrence J. 
Smith, Psychology and Education Department, 
Central Michigan University, Mt. Pleasant, Mich 

Vice-president: Marlene Michalski, Trea 
urer: Jean Garn; Carol 


Epsilon Theta 
Morehead State 


President: Marlene Messer, Box Morehead 
tate Colleg Morehead, Kentucky; Secretary 
Janet Har , Box 441, Morehead State College, 
Morehead, Kentucky; Counselor: Mrs. Dorothy 
Conley, Fifth Street, Morehead, Kentucky; 
president: James Whiteley; Treasurer: Mrs. Gail 
Ousley; Hitsorian-Reporter: Marilyn Wiseman, 


Epsilon Iota 
Bridgewater State Coll 


Bridgewater, Massachusetts 


May 14, 1942 


President: McGibbon, Baker Avenue, 
Quincy, tts; Secretary: Helen Johnson, 
ridg llege, Bridgewater, Massa- 
chusett Counselor: Dr. Sheinfeld, De- 
English, Bridgewater State College, 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts; Vice-president: Mary 
Beth Vancini; Treasurer: Lynne Green; Historian- 


Reporter: Cynthia Tower 


Epsilon Kappa 

Michigan State University 

East Lar Mi higan 

May 23, 1942 

President: Mary Eberhardt, 365 North Harri- 
son Street, East Lansing, Micl 


ny; “crétary 


Angie Napoli, «18 M. A. C. Street, East Lansing, 


( 
President: Dona Zimmerman, 440 Normal 
Avenue, Kutztown, Pennsylvania; Secretary 
Richard Miller, Kutztown State College, 
3 Kutztown, Pennsylvania; Counselor: Dr. L. D x 
Gresh, 305 South Avenue, West Reading, 
Pennsylvania; Vice-president: Janet Wanner; 
New Louisiana Dorothy Wirtz. 
February 21, 1940 
Schulz. 
Morehead, Kentucky 
May 1942 
fornia 
Vice 


Epsilon Lambda 


Western Colle 


El Pa Tex ; de re Tre 
2324 Lou ina El P 
Paso, Texas; Vice-preside 
Kenny; Mar 
Epsilon 
Central ticut State 


Epsilon 
Willimantic State 


Willimantic, 
April 13, 1943 
President: 
Norwich, Conr cut; Secretar 
Wil State College, 


Epsilon 


iry State Coll 


Mrs. 


Epsilon Omicron 
Wisconsin State Coll 
laire, 


Epsilon 
Teachers Coll 
Hampsh 


Sullivan Hou 
Keene, New Hampshire; 
Sullivan House, 
New Hampshire; Coun 
Shirley Heise, Wheelock School, 


n, 


New Hampshire; Vice-president: Lucy 
Bat Tre rer: Frank H. Blackington, Jr.; 
Reporter: Robert 


Sharon Street, Providence, Rhode Island; 
DiBiasio; 
rian-Reporter 


Epsilon Sigma 


Oneonta State University Coll Education 


Preside Carol On- 
ta, New York; Corre t Ag- 
York; Dr. Esther McKune, 
versity Coll ta, New 
} kK V ice pre ident: 1D hy SI lock ; Treas 
rer Norma Carr; Hi rian Reporter: Ida 
Beck ; Re rding Secretar Kath Flack 
barth 
Epsilon Tau 
State University New York 
College Education Geneseo 
Ger New York 
May 31, 1944 
Pre lent Dia Cott » 32 Wadsworth Street 
Geneseo. New York; Secret ry Ly lia Walk : 


Michigan; Counselor: Dr. George Myers, 362 
Education Building, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan; Terry 
i porter Marcia Woodrutt 
President: Mary Stanley, 743 Hobart Street, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin; Secretary: Lorraine Haya 
hida, 416 Garfield Avenue, Eau Claire, Wiscon- 
sin; Counselor: Marshall Wick, 615 Summer 
Paso, Texa Street, Eau Claire, Wisconsin; Vice-preisdent 
May 27, 1942 Janet Duffy; Shirley Schmidt; 
President: Darla Craft, Pershing Drive, Carol Rasmussen 
Col- 
Mrs. Betty Keer ire 
Lou Flor- November 12, 1943 
President 
Col 
tary: Barbar 
Col 
New Britain, Connecticut 
April 12, 1943 
President: Mrs. Wyrot Rogers, Vineland 
Moss Street, Pawcatuck, Epsilon Rho 
Connecticut; Counselor: Dr. Warren Fabyan, 
Science Department, Central Cor ticut Island College 
Seats Maw Commecticnt, Vics Providence, Rhode Island 
president: Julie Mannorino; Treasurer Ear] May 25, 1944 
Historian-Reporter: Lawrence Josefiak President: Shirley Mulligan, Catlan Ave 
Recording Secretary: Marilyn Grasso nue, East Providence, Rhode Island; 
Gilda Petrin, 36 Mumford Street, West Warwick, 
Rhode Island; Grace Healey, 164 
ticut 
Broad Street, 
Virginia Avery, 
nantic, Connect Oneonta, New York 
ut; Counselor: Dr. Charles Prewitt, Willimant May 26, 1944 
Stat College, Willimantic, Connecti ut; V we 
president: Colette Bibeau, Treasurer: Jane Col- 
burn; Dr. Juliette Burster- 
Danb 
Dar bury, Connecticut 
April 14, 1943 
President: Richard Miguel, 112 Liberty Street, 
Danbury, Connecticut; Secretary: Margaret Jack- 
156 Franklin Street, Stamford, 
Counselor: Margaret Ankeney, Locust Ave- 
nue, Danbury, Connecticut; Vice-president: Ros 
Paonessa; Margaret Simmons, 
torian-Reporter: Hutchinson. 


College 
lor: Gilbert Palmer, 

Mathematics, State University 
New York; Vice 
Brenda 


Lynn Clayt 


ty 


Univers 
York; Counselor 


Ne Ww 
tant Pr of 
College Education, 


er 


ter 


Epsilon Upsilon 
Education 


York; Counselor 


Potsdam, New Char] 
Snvder, Langua Dept., State University 
College of Education, Potsdam, New York; Vice 


president: John Juliano; Treasurer: Donna 
rill; Historian Reporter Su G r 


Epsilon Phi 


Vice pre 
Joan La 
McCormi 


lreasurer 


1-Reporter Chr 


Epsilon Chi 


State University New York 

College Education 
New York 
April 20, 1945 


Cecelia Birmingham, Cheney Hall, 
Cortland, New York; Cor- 
Marion Higman, West 
Cortland, New York; Counselor 
Department, Colleg 


New 


= 
dimg 


respon 


Court Street, 


Gary 


Treasurer: Brenda Wit- 
kop; Historian-Reporter: Ann Newman, Record- 
ing Secretary: Brenda Wrockledge. 
Epsilon Psi 
Florence State College 
Flor , Alabama 
Apr 21, 1945 


State University New York 
College Education, Oswego 
Osweg New York 
May 26, 1945 


leott, Box 56, Johns 
New York College Edu 
York, Se 


yr of 
New 


cation, Oswego, retary Loui 
go, New York 
rtn 


Rowlee, 13 Lawrence Street, Oswe New 
Counselor: Dr. Sherwood Dun) , Depa nt 
Education, State University New York 
lege of Education, Oswego, New York; Vice 
president: Julie Egbert; Treasurer: Joan Hol 


land; Historian-Reporter: Rhoda Gaebler. 


Zeta Alpha 
Paterson State Coll 
Way! . New Jer 

May 31, 


d Charl s Martin, Apt.1 1, 21 Auburn 
Street, Paterson, New J recy; Secretary Mrs. 

196 Grand Avenue, Ruther 
ford, Jersey; Counselor: Herbert Lee 
Ellis, Paterson State College, 300 Pompton Road, 
vs president Edwar 


n; Trea rer Andrew Bobby; Hist 


1945 


rian 


Zeta Beta 


Duluth, Minnesota 
May 10, 1946 
Preside Elissa Frillici, 1328 North 
East, Duluth, Minnesota; Secretary 
Cor tz, 2019 West 4th Street, Duluth 
Mir ta; Cour ler: D thy D. Smith, 1721 
East 3rd Street, Duluth, Minnesota; Vice-press 
dent: Ronald Day; Treasurer: Kathryn Hannula; 
Historian-Reporter: Judith Plumb. 


Zeta Gamma 
Troy 


State ( olles e 


Troy, Alabama 
May 18, 1946 
Cowart Hall, oy 


President: Alice Smith, 
Troy, Alabama; Secretary: 
Curtis, Route 4, Troy, Al . 

Ervin, Troy State 


Coun 


Vice pre ident: Jo Cates; Treasurer: Fa. 
Wil Historian-Reporter: Sonya Taylor 
Zeta Delta 
Ross State College 
Alpin Texas 
May 20, 1946 
President: Mrs. Linda ks, P.O. Box 661, 


Secretary: Mrs. Freddie 


Wil- 


McCulloch; 
President: Ali I 
State University 
Stat 
Potsdam, New York 
June 1944 
Preside Marcia Heltzer, Pierrepont 
nue, Potsdam, New York; Secretary I ny 
Jacksonville State Colleg 
Jacksonville, Alabama 
President: Carolyn West, 405 Madison 
Ja ks nville, \lal Secretary Joan Las ter, 
Ewing Avenue, Gadsden, Alabama; Coun- 
selor: Lucille Branscomb, Jacksonville State 
| ge, Ja ks nv lle, Alabar ident ae 
Elaine Willia r; Hi 
Harris 
Pre 
Colle 
Alpine, Texas; 


th, P.O. Box Alpine, 
Dr. Vally Sul Ross 
Alpine, Texas; Vice-president: M 
Treasurer: Mrs. Winifred 
porter: Potter. 


Zeta 


University Toled 


S} iu, 1918 West Bar oft 
Ohio; Counselor: Dr. Frank 
Bow Road, Ohio; 
Samuel Muller; Treasurer: Est 
Histor Reporter: Gertrude 


Zeta Zeta 


State University 


May 31, 1946 


Carole Steele, Clic 
hestnut Street, New Paltz, 


( 

Evelyn McGunnigle, State Uni 
Education, New 


Roland Will, State Univer 


w Paltz, New York 


Zeta Eta 


University 


University, 
May 1947 
Presider Ja 

School, University, Mississippi; 
Smith, Box 2944, 
Counselor: Dr. John Rogers, 
tion, Univ ty, sippi; 
Carolyn Stigler; Treasurer: 


Zeta Theta 


Howard Colle 


Zeta 


City, Tenne 
June 1947 
John Charl 


i e of Educa 
New Paltz, New York 


Yor 


niversity, Miss 


Vice-prest 


State Ce ll 


Reporter: Pat 
Zeta Kappa 
tern 


Gillis, R lence Hall, Northw iri 
College, Maryville, Counselor: 


Zeta 
East Tex State Coll 


Vice-president: Linda Strawn; Treasurer: 
Willett; Sandra Fletcher. 
Zeta 
Beaver College 
1948 
wn, Pennsylvania; Secretar Jud 
le, Beaver Colleg Jenk Pennsy 
vania; Counselor: Dr. Beav 
Coll Jenkintown, Treasurer 
Roberta Straus; Historian-Reporter: Joan Becker 
Zeta 
Minot State Teachers 
Minot, North Dak 
November 20, 1948 
Preside Ernest Medalen, Box 361, Minot 


State Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota; 


State College, Helen Carter; Histortar 
Wootton; 
Historian-Re- 
( re 
; Toledo, Ohio Pre ent Jo Ann Car l, 803 West Hanser 
May 31, Hammond, Secretary: Glancie Palmer, 
Box College Station, Han nd, Louisiana; 
Pre ident Gimenez, Counselor: Dr. Lyman Jones, Box 346, Coll 
Street, Ohio; Secretary: rtrude Station, Hammond, Louisiana; Vice-president 
reet, Toledo, Barbara Wright; Treasurer: Lincoln 
Vice-president 
Anderson Zeta Lambda 
Northwest uri State 
April 27, 1948 
Street, Maryville, uri; Secretary: Marilyn 
John Harr, 311 South Buchanan Street, Mary- 
wersity College ville, Vice-president: Sheila 
York; Counselor Treasurer: Marilyn White; Historian-Reporter 
versity College Fran Shipley 
dent: Gail Mann; Treasurer: Frei; Histor 
Marcia Fanning. 
Texas 
May 19, 1948 
President: Mitzi Myers, Binnion Hall, East 
i Texas State Coll , Commerce, Texas; Secre- 
tary: Christine Perry, Binnion Hall, East Texas 
versity High State College, Commerce, Texas; Counselor: 
Educa- 
dent: Nell 
Nash. 
Birmingham, Alabama 
May 16, 1947 
Chapter inactive 
East 
President: q 914 West Map! 
Street, Johnson City, Tennessee; Secretary: Lydia 
Fulkerson, Box 2674, East State Col- 
lege, Johnson City, Tennessee; Counselor: Mrs. 


Agnes Ladendorf, Associate Professor 
tics, Minot State Teachers College, 
Minot, North Dakota; Vice-president: Melford 
Opstad; Treasurer: Janet Michelson; 
Reporter: Carol Hoselt 


Zeta Omicron 


University Delaware 
Newark, Delawar 


May 21, 1949 


President: Turner, pson Hall, 

Delaware, Newark, Delaware; Secre 
Delaware, Newark, Delaware; Counselor 


Dr J hn A, sr wn, D partment of fk lucatior 


University Delaware, Newark, Delaware; Vice 
pre ident: 1 Scott; Tre rer: Pat Craven; 
Historian-Reporter: Lynn Beard 


Zeta 
State Unives 


New York 


39% 1949 

President: Paul Curran, 4574 Lake Road, South, 
Brockport, New York; Secretary: Jean Carney, 
Erie Street, Brockport, New York; Counselor 
port, New York; Vice-president: Diana Ehret; 


tr; Historian-Reporter 


4 treasurer Jan » Fr 


Zeta Rho 


Zeta Sigma 
State Teachers College 
Valley City, North Dakota 
February 1950 


President: Donna Euclid Hall, State 
Secretary: Andrea Zaun, 
Valley City, North Mrs. 


City, North Dakota; Vice-president: Diane 


Treasurer: Mrs. Claire 
Reporter: Beverly Ber 


Zeta Tau 
Stetson University 
DeLand, Florida 


April 6, 1950 


President: Thurmond, Box 800, Stetson 
University, DeLand, Florida; Secretary: Mar- 
Barnes, Box 548, Stetson Univ ty, 
Land, Florida; Counselor: Dr. Pickens, 
1301, Stetson University, DeLand, Florida; 
Holzman; Treasurer: Diane 


Drummond; Alice Worth 


Zeta Upsilon 
ersity New York 


College Education Fredonia 

New York 

June 1950 

President: Michael Ried, Barker Street, Fre- 

donia, New York; Secretary: Wilma Kunsch, 
New York; Counsel 

Frances Manlove, Day Street, Fredonia, New 

Vice-president: Molly Ransbury; Treas- 

Todaro; Carol 


2% 


Zeta Phi 


Street, Miami, Florida; Corresponding Secretary 


Barbara Kul 


19th Court, 
Miami Beach, Flor la; Counselor: Dr J Richard 
McElheny, Industrial Education Department, 
versity Miami, Coral Gables, Florida; Vice- 


president: Mrs. Billie Wills; Treasurer: Edward 
Garvin; Historian-Reporter: Sheila 
rding Secretar Mrs. Ruth Barish. 


Zeta Chi 


Tenne » A & I State University 
Nashville Tenne 


Vice-president: Faye Delores Gardner 
Trea urer Mrs ibra S. Conr 


porter: Augustus Bankhead. 


Karen Vik, 508 Tenth Street, North 
East, Minot, North Dakota; Mrs 
Brockport, New York 
Esch 
} Anita Col n. Coral Gables, Florida ae 
Loyola University the South 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana 
October 1949 
President: Russell Costanza, 4730 Plauche Cir- 
cle, New Orleans, Louisiana; Secretary: Mona 
Mailhes, 9117 Nelson Street, New Orleans, Louisi- 
una; Counselor: Dr. Lucille Bostick, Department 
Education, Loyola University the South, 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana; Vice-president: 
Dudenhefer; Treasurer: Cathy Zelenka; 
July 15, 195 
President: Bettye Jean Cash, Hankal Hall, Ten : 
ee; 0ecrélary Mary E. spencer, Hankal Hall, 
Tenr State University, Nashville 
Tenr Counselor: Cass Teague, Ter 


a 


Zeta Psi 
Miner Teachers Coll 
Was! ton, 
October 29, 195 
th Wilson Teachers College to for 
Columbia Teachers College.) 


Zeta Omega 
University Hou 
Houston, Texas 


January 12, 1951 


ther off not 
Eta Alpha 

Seattle University 

le, Washington 


9644 California Avenue, Seattle 16, Wash- 
‘ounselor: Dean Herbert 
Northwest, Seattle 77, Washington 
president: Gordon Albright; Treasurer: Michael 
Kohl; Histortan-Reporter: Lou Fountair 


ard 


Eta Beta 
Western Washington College 
Bellingham, 
January 13, 1951 
President: Don M. Carlson, Constitution Wing 
Highland Hall, Western Washington College 
Education, Bellingham, Washington 
Loretta Tanaka, 910 High Street, Apt. Belling- 
ham, Washington; Counselor: Dr. Irwin Ham- 
ghland Drive, Bellingham, Washing- 
ton; Vice-president: Vicki Chatterton; Treasurer 
Mary Duffy; Mary Lay. 


ria n-Ret rier 


Eta Gamma 


Georgia Teachers 


Chapter 


Eta Delta 
Arkansas State 


Eta Epsilon 
McMurry College 


Texas 
May 18, 1951 


President: Wade, 206 


Oak, Merkel, 

; Marybeth White, Box 96, M« 
Murry Station, Abilene, Texas; Counselor: Dr 
liff, McMurry College, Abilene, 
ident: Jerry Barrett; 
ty; 


Eta Zeta 
Texas State College 
San Marcos, Texas 

May 19, 1951 
Joanne 


Texas State 


Trea ure? 


Clarita W 


Southwest 


President Hall, 


Laurel 
Southwest 


College, San Marcos, 
Texas; Secretary: Jan Laurel 
y J 
Southwest Texas State College, San Marcos, 
Texas; Counselor: Irma Bruce, Southwest 
Tex State College, San Marcos, Texas; Vice 
president: ist, Sondra Wyatt Gray, 2nd, Su 
Thompson; Treasurer: John Doerr; 
Reporter: Veleda 
Eta Eta 
Macalester Colles 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
May 22, 1951 
(Nas of officers not f 


Eta Theta 
Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn, New York 
June 1951 


President: Sydelle Baron, 853 Empire 
vard, Brooklyn 13, New York; Secretary: Bett 
Greenwald, 563 Hopkinson Brooklyn 


New York; Counselor: Dr. Florer 
Education Department, Brooklyn College, Bed- 


Avenue and Avenue Brooklyn 10, New 
rk; Vice-president: Marcia Winthrop; 
rer: Carole Yetnikoff ; Historian Repor er A 


Eta Iota 
Coll 


oro State 


Edin 


un 


} 


iboro, Pennsylvania 
22, 19§! 


President: Anne Horn, Arkansas State College, Road, Pennsylvania ecretary: 
State College, Secretary: Mrs. 1056 West Twenty-first Street, Erie, 
Couch, 1209 Wilmar le, Jonesboro, Arkansas; Pennsylvania; Frances Whitney, 
Counselor: Lillian Barton, Box 56, State College, Education, Edinboro State College, 
Arka Mrs. Block; Edinboro, Pennsylvania; Janet 
Treasurer: Smith; Historian-Reporter: Campbell; Amalia Person; rian 
Mrs. Edna McM Reporter: Suellen 


(Chapter d 
combined w 
the District 
Lane, 
(Nar 
January 12, 1951 
President: Kathleen Layton, 718 Minor Street, 
Seattle 22, Washington; Secretary: Matt Ander 
Collegeboro, 
January 27, 1951 


University 


President: Doroth 
Apts., Charlottesville 
Rebecca Mohney, 
Virginia; Counselor: 


Vir Charlottesville, Virginia 
ict 


Eta Lambda 


River Falls 


President: John Ruemmele, 
Wisconsin; Secretary: Muri 
Fourth Street, River Falls, 
Dr. Walker Wyman 
Wisconsin; Vice-president: Mary 
urer: Kenneth 
Huntley. 


Eta 


May 16 


» 1952 


Barbara Vidrine, Par 


Pre ide ni 


ern University, 
tary: Coralyn Pinkney, 660 
Baton Rouge, Louis 


Baton 
Mary Dell Mant 


Eta 


Cookeville, Tes 
May 1952 


Pre ide nt B tty Car lyn Bla k 
nessee Polytechnic 


Secreta Rebecca Bilbrey 


Youngstown, 
June 1952 
Mrs. Josephine 


Eta Kappa 


Wilson Cabell Hall Annex, University 


Historian-Reporter: Mrs. 


Wisconsin State Colle; 


iel Peterson, 
Wisconsir 
415 


rian-Reporter: Jack 


Baton Rouge, 
rth 36tl 
una; Counselor: Dr. Edmonia 


W. Davidson, P.O. Box 9279, ™ 


Treasurer: 
rian-Reporter Dorothy Ste 


Polyt 


tary: Mrs. Betty Levick, 2024 Felicia 
Your rstown, Ohio; Counselor Dr. George M. 
Wilcox, 643 Bryson Street, Youngstown, Ohio; 
ond Vice-president nald Johnson; Treasurer: 
North Carolina James Ferry; Historian-Reporter: Orlando Cola 
Secretary: Secretary: Mrs. Muriel Galicia. 
1 Road, Char- 


George Eta Omicron 


sity f Lou ville 
Lucile May 1953 
President: Mrs. Presnell, 5621 Southern 
ville, 14, Kentucky; Correspond 


ing Secretary: Mrs. Ruth Bynum, 913 Southview 
lle, 14, Kentucky; Counselor: Dr. 
mer, University Louisville, Bel 
knap Campus, sville, Kentucky; 
North Bruce, Jr.; Historian-Reporter: Paul Anglio- 
Counselor Recording Secretary: Ann Torstrick. 
ent, River Falls, 
Treas- Eta 

University 
Granville, Ohio 
May 19, 1953 


President: Barbara Schubeler, Huffman Hall, 


Southern University Denison University, Granville, Secretary 


Baton Rouge, Louisiar 


Jean Dusek, Huffman Hall, Denison University, 

Granville, Ohio; Counselor: Samuel Holton 
Granville, Ohio; Vice-president: Helen 
Greer; Treasurer: Anne Larimer; Historian-Re- 


porter: Karen Bauer. 
Eta Rho 


ker Hall, South- 
Secre 


Street, 


yuthern Univ r- 
Vice-president 
Lewis; Clarksy 


venson Young. May 23, 1953 


le, Ronen ky; Secretary: 


Counselor: Dr. Harold 
Pryor, Austin Peay State College, Clarksville 


Institute, Cookeville, Ten Eta Sigma 
University 
Meyer; Historian-Reporter: Nancy Joliff. 
President: Howard Caver, Langston University, 
Eta Langston, Oklal Secretary: Evelyn Hathorn, 
Langston University, Langston, Oklahoma; Coun- 


Education, Langston University, Langston, Okla- 
Horn; 


Treas- 


Beverly 


na; Lawrence 


kett, 1585 Aline 


Charlottesville, Virg 
August 1951 
February 15, 195 
le, 
President: Mrs. Charl feed 
Main Street, 
’ titute Nancy Plummer, Austin Peay State College, ; 
k will *T ene 
t, ungstown, O Corre ling ecre- Ru 1] 


Eta Tau 
Lynchburg College 
Lynchburg, Virginia 

May 29, 1953 


President: Sylvia Davis, Box 3433, Lynchburg 
College, Lynchburg, Virginia; Secretary: Dale 

Box 4111, Lynchburg College, Lynch- 
Virginia; Counselor: Dr. Weldon 
npson, Box 3014, Lynchburg College, Lynch- 

Virginia; Sarah Ahalt; 
urer: Dale Rogers. 


Eta Upsilon 
University Vermont 
Burlington, Vermont 

May 29, 1953 


President: 


Terrace, Burlington, Vermont; Harriet 
Pudvah Lovejoy, Greene Burlington, 
Vermont; Counselor: Nelle Adams, Over 


lake Park, Burlington, Vermont. 


Eta Phi 
Nebraska State Teachers College 


President: Jim Corl, West Hall, Nebraska State 
Te achers Colleg > Kearney Nebraska; Secretary: 
ac un Lockhart, Martin Hall, N.S.T.C., Kearney 
Nebraska; Counselor: Lou Ninegar, Administra- 
tion Building 
Vice-president: Bill Treasurer: Ronald 


Landstrom; Historian-Reporter: Karen Lueck 


Eta Chi 
East Carolina College 
lle, North Carolina 


lina; Counselor: Dr. Ruth Modlin, Box 127, East 
Carolina College, Greenvill rth 
Vice preside nt: George Rufus Hughes; Treasurer 


Elizabeth Johnson. 


Eta Psi 


Gla State Colleg 
Glassboro, New 
September 21, 1953 
Preside Wallace Sickler, Blue Road 


High Street, Woodbury, New Jersey; Vice-presi- 
dent: Samie Jacobs; Treasurer: Barbara 
Brownell; Reporter: Robb 


President 


Street, Omah i, Ne brask 


3 


Nebr 


Eta Omega 


Univers 


la 


January 29, 


Marian 


uth 
lor: Dr. 


urer 


Howard Univer 


ur 


Theta Alpha 


ity of Omaha 
Nebraska 

1954 
Meyers, 3128 
Ka; écretary: 
Street, Omaha, Ne 
Bethel, 


Vice-president: Mary 


lyn 


ty 


braska; 


ivette, 


Cath- 


(Nar of « rr t f hed ) 
Theta Beta 
H tra College 
Hempstead, York 
May 25, 1954 
President Toan §S itzman, 1235 New! low 
North Bell New York; Correspond- 
Great Neck, New York; Counselor: Mrs. Helen 
Harrison, Department Hofstra Col 
lege, Hempstead, New York; Vice-president: 
Seiler; Treasurer: Sultan; Historia 
Reporter: Shirley Recording Secretar 
Theresa Lahny 
Theta Gamma 
Mississippi Southern Colle 
Hattiest 
May 1954 
President: Elizabeth Antley, Box 936, 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi; Secretary: Edit 
Ann Miller, Box 2111, Station Hattiesbur 
Counselor: Dr. Roy Bigelow, Box 
preside f Kay V. Cothern; Treasurer: Mr 
Willie Earl Cooley; Historian-Reporter: Sue 
Frost 
Theta Delta 
Delta State Colleg 
Clev ppi 
J i 26, 1954 
Mary Goode, Box 156, Delta 
State Col Cleveland, Secretar 
Jimmy Carol Still, Delta State Cleveland 
M ppi; Cous elor: Dr. H. J b, Depart 
of } it n, D lta State ( ( 
ppi; Vice-president: Betsy Beard; 


17th 
John- 
May 15, 1954 
Counselor: Dr. Hurley Doddy, Howard 
Kearney, Nebraska 
June 11, 1953 
June 19, 1953 
; President: Peggy Frances Wynne, Box 684, 
East Carolina College, Greenville, North Caro- 
Jill Wilkinson, 553 East Holly Avenue, Pitman, 
New J rsey; Counselor: Florence E. Sellers, 39 
-256dd- 


Theta Epsilon Historia 
lene Christian College 
Kappa 
versity College 
Plattsburg, New York 
May 31, 1955 


Mary Flynn, Beekman Street, 
Secretary: Jeanne White- 
Street, Plattsburg, New York; 
Kreisman, Department 
lies, State University College 
n, Plattsburg, New York; Vice-president 


Theta Zeta tion, 
il th WwW 


ber; Treasurer: Rae Louise 
ps niver i n-Reporter Cc rol } 
Theta Lambda 
Willamette University 
Oregon 
5S» 1955 
dent: Lyle Tucker, 
Mrs. Vauna Brandt, Salem, 
Oregon; Counselor: Dr. Homer Hawes, Wil 
Theta Eta lamette University, Salem, Oregon; Vice press 
dent: Keith T uylor; Treasurer Judy Abele: Hi 


. tior 
of fortar Ref rier Terry Thor pson. 


Theta 
South Dakota State College 


South Dakota 


Evar 


Theta Theta Dr. Wayne 


Theta 


Wesleyan Univer 


ebraska 


1956 


Theta Iota 
and Univer 


Theta 


( 


ef rier 
Abi 
President Je 
lene, Texas; 
Station A.C.C., Abilene, Texas; Counselor: 
Weldon Barnett, Box 483, Station A.C.C., Abi- 
] ne, Tex Vice pre ident: Sue Maxwel Trea he 
Peggy Ward; Sharon 
Emanuel 
President: 
Lakeview Drive 
Joan Wall, Box oe 
Oklahoma; 
logg, Box 2024, 
noma; Vice pre 
Merrill Ziegler; 
Evanst 
May 
President Ingrid B 
Judith 
nue, igo 25 
quart, National 
Ricl Dakota; Vice-president: Stanley Trea 
Anne Pultz, Westhampton College, 
retary: Anne Mills, Westhampton College, Uni 
versity Richmond, Richmond, Virginia; Cou Lincoln, 
elor: Dr. Overton, Department Educa 20, 
tion, University nd, Richmond, Vir- President: Diana Smith, Mad 
ssurer: Barbar lertect ' ‘ ‘ 
Tre Barbara Bertsch. Nebraska; Secretary: Ken Major, 4943 
Lincoln Nebraska; Counselor: Dr. Mil- 
ton Evans, Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
Florida ty Lincoln, Nebraska; Vice pre ident: Barbara Har 
Florida Treasurer: Judy Wilcox; Historian-Re 
May 24, 1955 Marilyn Brodhead 
President: Lorenzo Brown, Young Hall, 
Florida and University, Tallaha Flor- 
la; Secretary: Delores Levy Hall, Polkinghorne Morgan College 
Florida; Mrs. Gertrude Langford May 18, 1956 
Simmons, Box 113, Florida and University, President: Elizabeth Gaither, 
-2¢6ee- 


selor Dr. R i Goft, Morgan Stat f Cc, Carolina Apr t | and I | 4 


Baltimore 12, Maryland; Vice-prestdent: 


1 € 
Rice; Historian-Reporter: Alberta Rice Lyles, 2118 Vale Place, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina; Counselor: Dr. Charles Hayes, Nort 
Theta Omicron Carolina Agricultural and Technical Colle; 
Middle Tennessee State College Greensboro, North Carolina; Vice-president 


Murfreesboro, Tenr Mary } Har} r; Tre rer Er tine Kir v5 


May 19, 1956 


President: Carolyn Cox, Box 306, 
Murfreesboro, nnessee; Carolyn Upsilon 
Cummings, 1410 North Boulevard, Howard Payne Col 
Murfreesboro, Tent Counselor: Dr. Homer Brownwood, Tex 


state Colleg Merritt, 1001 Main, Brownwood, Texas; Vice- 
Philen; Treasurer: Mrs. 


May 22, Quinn; Historian-Reporter: Dr. Harlan Ford 


Catawba 


nto Sta 


Theta Rho February 28, 1958 
Chicago Teachers Coll 


igo Teachers 


rerwinsk Treasurer: Dixie Jordan; Historian M ppi State Ur 


Theta Sigma 


Columbia Teachers Coll Betty Marie Cohen, 101 St. Charles 
Washingtor 


December 13, 195¢ Jones, Department Physical Education, Box 
President: Mrs, Shirlee Craig, 1826 Strect, State College, Mississippi; Vice-president: Sheila 


North East, Washington D.C.; Corresponding Covington; Treasurer: Benny Davis; His- 
Secretar Mrs. Marguerite Gillilland, 1753 Nancy 
Strect, North West, Washington 6, D.C.; Com 

lor: Dr. Mildred Stoler, 406 Theta Psi 
Beverly Treasurer: Sylvia Saunders; New Orlear 
Stanley Fries; Recording 


tary: Mrs. Audrey Jean 


24y 195 


Sylvia Williams; Bobby Howard Payne Coll 

(Names of other officers not furnished. ) 
Salisbury, North Carolina 

rth Salisbury 

Chicago 21. rect, Lex on, North Carolina; secretary 

Mav Bettie Carpenter, 417 Wiley Avenue, Salisbury, 

North Carolina; Counselor: Dr. J. Leon Coulter, 

President: Barbara Schouten, College, Salisbury, North Carolina; 

Avenue, Chicago, Sarah Wilhelm; Treasurer: Jerry 
retary: Betty Baker, 2337 West Street, Historian-Reporter: Annabelle Peeler 
Reporter: Judy Sidlowski; Recording Secretary State College, M } 
Judy Vickers. March 10, 1958 
President: Edsel Stewart, Oak Street, Parkdal 
Subdivision, Starkvill] M Secretars 
President Alva R } sor Rural, New 
Theta Tau Orlear Secretary: Suzanne 
Ss. 6044 ; V Street, New Orleans 24 
Colieg os 
Gibbens; Treasurer: Lynne Worthington; 
Preside Wilhelmina North torian-Reporter: Marcia Mock. 


Theta Omega écrétary Le na Hein an, D lta Pi Sor 


University Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut; 
rkar 
University Connecticut, Storrs, Connecti- 
President: William Johnson, Ouachita Col Robert Carchman, rian-Reporter: Emma 


Iota Epsilon 


Cady, Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Virginia State Colleg 
} Virginia 


ide, 128 Branch Hall, 

Virginia State College, Petersburg, Virginia; 
Stokes, Branch Hall, Virginia 

Hunter College State College, Pet Virginia; Counselor: 

York, New York Hulon Willis, Health and Physical Education 

December 1958 Dept., Virginia State College, Petersburg, Vir- 


President: Eleanor Noschese, 241 Linden inia; Treasurer: Eulene Gilliam; Historian- 
] Var l, Brooklyn 26, New rk; Secretary: Ann eporter Gi Ro ad 


Nelson, 108 Franklin Street, Brooklyn 
New York; Counselor: Dr. Lucy McCafferty, Zeta 
1356 Madison Avenue, New York 28, New York; Carroll College 

Vice-president: Doreen Rosen; Treasurer: Joan Waukesha, Wisconsin 

Yares; Historian-Reporter: Diane Nachbar. May 19, 1959 

President: Lynne Lewis, 151 South East Ave- 

Beta nue, Waukesha, Wisconsin; Secretary Sally 

ppi Colleg Schiller, North Greenfield Avenue, Wauke- 


January 17, 1959 Chairman, Edu ation, 
e, 100 North East Ave nue, W sukes! 1, W 
President: Brenda Helms Ziglar, 103 West in; Ken Ellsworth; Treas- 
Main Street, Clintor Mississippi urer: Jack Payne; Becky 
Faye Latham, Mary Dormitory, Huddleston. 
sippi College, Clinton, pi; Counselor 
Dr. Paul Cable, Department Education, Eta 
ippi College, Clinton, ppi; College 
pre tdent I la th i réasurer Graha vill Le 
Smith; Historian-Reporter: 


President: Sunshine Boone, Box 254, Loui 
lota Gamma ina Colles Pineville, Louisiana; Secretary: . 


Stephen Austin State Gale Simmons, Box 213, Louisiana 


pn ’ 


Pineville, Louisiana; Counselor: Kenneth Mott, 
Department Education, Louisiana College, Pine- 
ville, una; Vice-president: Ann Farring- 
‘ t Logansport ton; Treasurer: Elizabeth Moore; Historian-Re- 

Austin Stat 


Long, Department Education, 122 Lloyd 
street, Na gdock Texas; Vi é-pre ident: Mrs. West Texas state Colle; 
Erenestine Henry; Treasurer: Dr > Clark; Canyon, Texa 
Historian-Reporter: Dr. Robert McKibben April 23, 1960 
President: Faye Jabin, Box 1 6, WT Stati n, 
lota Delta West Texas State College, Cany yn, Texa ; Sec- 


retary: Patsy Weaver, 1811 1st Avenue, Canyon, 


Texas; Counselor: Dr. Thomas MacOwen, 
Department Education, West Texas State Col- 


President: Donald Averill, Wood Hall, 


Brown, Treasurer: Ned Cross; Historian-Re- 
University Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut; porter: David Patterson. 


q 
lege, Box 604, Arkadelphia, Arkansas; Secre- 
tary: Margaret Howard, Ouachita College, Box 
loches, Tex 
April 10, 1959 
President: Eli Pool, 
Street, Nacogdoches, 
Mary Palmer, 132 Stephen 


Iota 


Iota Lambda 


Westfield State Colle A tana ( 


Westfield, Massachusett Sioux Falls, South 
May 1960 May 20, 196 


J. Lammers, Department of Science and Science Dr. Oscar A. Oksol, Box 292, Aug ! llege 

Education, Westfield State College, Westfield, Falls, South Dakota; Vice-president: Lee 
M achusetts; Vice-president: Humilia Stefar k; Ann Olsor Treasurer: Clare B. Wang Hi 

Treasurer Allan P k; Histortas Ref ter ria Neporter L T rer 


Iota Kappa 
Ohio Northern University Hampton 
Ada, Ohio Hampton, Virgir 


ALUMNI CHAPTERS 


Mrs. Tre er: Dr. 


Jacksonville Alumni 
Jacksonville, Florida Historian-Reporter: 


President: Mrs. Hazel Puryear, 634 Nemaha Alumni 


Florida; Secretary: Flor Omaha, Nebraska 
Beever, 1935 Largo Road, Jacksonvill March 15, 1947 
Nebraska; Counselor: Dr. Bethel, 
Lafayette Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska; Vice-presi 
Roberts; Treasurer: Mrs. Gladys 


Fort Worth Alumni Gard 
Fort Worth, Texa 


May 1936 Wichita Alumni 
President: Bedell, 717 Sargent, Fort Wichita, 


Counselor: Dr. Walter Lucas, 2635 Gentry Drive, 
porter: Mrs. Linda Wichita ent: 

Schnitzer; Treasurer: Mary Knightly; Histori 
Houston Alumni eporter: Carrie Lat 


H ton, I xa 


San Joaquin Alumni 


President: Dr. Alberta Baines, 5022 Fresno, 
4 
109 way, Apt. Preside Mrs. 5534 East 


Westtf ld, Massachu tts; Counselor: Dr. J resa Col » o ix | ills, South Dak ta; Coun lor 
Frances Holston. 
May 20, 19¢ 1960 
President: David Garw Bryn Mawr Apart President: Fonville, 1726 
nts, Ay irt nt 8, A Sécreétar Est Lia rT Aver , N rtolk, Virginia; Secretary 
ng, Route Ada, Counselor: Dr. Marie Davis, Davidson Hall, 
Hildred Jones, tor Teacher Educa Institute, Hampton, 
tion, Ohio Northern University, Ada, Ohio; Vice William Martin, Hampton Institute, Hamp 
president: Larry Sanner; Treasurer: Mrs. Har ton, Virginia; Ileana 
riett Ritz; Nancy Johnson; rer: Marilyn Tyler 
Worth, Secretar Malissa McMurry, January 1951 


tary: Mrs. Else Leavitt, 835 Vassar Avenue, 

Fresno California; Counselor: Barbara 
853 East Shields Avenue, 

California; Mrs. Hycinthia John- 


son; Treasurer: John MacDow 
Reporter: Harry Harris. 


Kansas City, Missouri, Alumni 
Kansas City, Missouri 
mbe 


President: Ruby } k , $204 Wabash Av 
nue, Kansas City, Secretar Aileen 
Shine, 3335 Avenue, Kansas City, Mis 
nselor: Grace R 1844 Claremont 
Independence, ri; Vice-president 


Southern California Alumni 


San Marino, California 
September 27 


lent: Mrs. Maurine E, Mai r, 527 South 


Corresponding Secretary: June Noble, 1975 
Beachwood Drive, Hollywood 

Dr. Lee Irv P.O, Box 
102, Rosemead, California; Vice-pr lent: Ruby 
Wacker; Treasurer: Marjorie 


torian-Reporter: Dr. Fidel Baca; Recording 


Pensacola Alumni 
Pensacola, Florida 


President: Mrs. Ar 4.W ller, Rout 4, 
Box 121, Pe , Florida; ecretary Mr 
} la; ¢ elor: Dr. H y A r Pr 


Junior Coll North oth Ave 
la, Florida; Mrs. 
Martin Henry; Treasurer: Mrs. Phylis Stefani; 
Hist rian-Reporter Von 


Stark County Alumni 
Canton, Ohio 
March 5, 1956 


Opal Hamlin, Harmon 


Street, North Canton 20, Ohio; Secretary: Win 
Canton 6, Ohio; Counselor Mrs. Carrol §&. 
Kettering, 839 Col bus Avenue, N.W., Canton 


ll; Historian- 


Ohio; Vice-president: Ethel Romy; Treasurer 
Laird Isenogle; Historian-Reporter: Grace 
man, 


Greater Cincinnati Alumni 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


May 16, 1957 


Gajus, 235 Joliet Avenue, 
Virginia Hogue, 
4017 Landsdowne Avenue, Cincinnati 36, Ohio, 
Counselor: Dr. William Carter, 1540 Witte- 
kind Terrace, Cincinnati 24, Ohio; 
Leroy Heinlein; Treasurer: John 
Historian-Reporter: Bessie Gabbard 
Recording Secretary: Marjorie 


Western New York Alumni 
Buffalo, New York 


May 24, 1958 
Schunak, 


Key 
Buffalo 26, New Secretary: Mrs. 
Fuller, 421 Glenalby Road, Tonawanda, 
New York; Frances Tyau, 429 Nor- 
Buffalo 22, New Treasurer: 


r; Historian-Reporter: Mrs, Clara 


President: Carl E. 
nati 15, Secretary 


Connecticut State Alumni 
New Britain, Connecticut 


June 15, 1958 


Dr. Randolph Aurrell, Central 
ticut State Coll New Britain, Connect 
Chapter tiv 


Santa Barbara Alumni 
Santa Barbar 
December 11, 1958 


officers not furnished) 


Toledo Area Alumni 


Toledo, Ohio 


1, California 


May 1959 

President: Mrs. Dorothy Grob, 1428 Sabra 
Road, Toledo 12, Oh »; Secretary Mrs. Ovece D. 
4627 Harbord Road, Toledo 13, Ohio; 
Counselor: Dr. Frank Hickerson, 
Education, University Toledo, Toledo Ohio 
Vice-president: Harris, Jr.; Treasurer 
Law: D. Good Hist 


D thy Grol 


— 


Margaret Stewart; Treasurer: George Reynolds; 
October 21, 1953 


OFFICIAL INSIGNIA KAPPA DELTA 


Orders official 
blanks must ap- 
proved chap- 
ter officer and the 
Recorder-Treasurer 
the Society. 


The honor key not 
applied for the 
recipient, but 
sued for distin- 
guished service only 
special vote 
the Executive Coun- 
cil upon recommen- 
dation institu- 
tional Chapter, and 
must approved 
special 
vided for 
pose, before any 
honor key may 
released. 


Checks and money 
made 
Burr, Patterson and 
Auld Company, De- 
troit, Michigan. 


PRICE LIST 


Charm $3.50 $4.50 $6.00 $7.50 


Guard Pins 
Single Double 
Letter Letter 


Crown Set 7.75 14.00 


TAXES 


prices quoted 
must added 
Federal Tax Jew- 
elry 10%. ad- 
dition, sales use 
tax charged 
some states in- 
dicated: Alabama, 
California, 
Colorado, 
ida, 3%; 
lowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, 
3%; Louisiana, 
Michigan, Mis- 
souri, North Da- 
kota Ohio, 3%; 
Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, 
South Dakota, 
Utah, West Vir- 
gina, 2%: Wyoming, 
Also Champaign 
City tax must 
added any jew- 
elry going into the 
City Champaign, 


Since state taxes 
vary from time 
time, officers should 
make check the 
taxes their own 
states determine 
the amount which 
must paid. 


Greek Letter Monogram Recognition Button, 


yellow gold-filled 
Greek Letter Monogram Recognition Pin, yellow 
gold-filled 1.50 


You may use the No. Charm, at- 
tached the following accessories, the prices 
given below addition the price the Charm 
you select. 


Snake tie chain with adjustable bar, yellow gold- 


Neck Chain, yellow gold-filled, 18” long 
*Black Silk Neck Cord, with yellow gold-filled at- 

tachments, 1.75 


This item longer supplied. 


— 
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